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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 503.—JANUARY, 1930, 


Art. 1—NAVAL REALITIES. 


Less than twelve years ago, this country was within an 
ace of a cataclysm at sea which would have meant the 
collapse of the Allies, the domination of Germany in 
Europe, and, in all probability, the break up of the British 
Empire. The situation was saved by the supreme efforts 
of the Navy and the steadfast devotion to duty of the 
Mercantile Marine. Since those dark days many things 
have happened to lessen the chance of a recurrence of 
such a crisis; yet there is a grave danger that the present 
enthusiasm for cordial relations with all nations and 
retrenchments on armaments may lead to our being 
committed, within the next few weeks, to an international 
agreement which will so weaken the Navy that we shall, 
once again, find our sea security gravely menaced. It is 
for this reason that it behoves us, while there is time, to 
take stock of the realities of the position, lest we be 
carried away by idealism. 

A Naval Conference is about to meet in London in 
order that the five principal sea Powers may endeavour to 
agree upon a plan for the reduction of their navies. In 
the hope of avoiding a repetition of the Geneva debacle, 
the British Prime Minister has visited the President of the 
United States, and a close and cordial understanding on 
naval policy is reported to have been arrived at in 
advance by the leaders of the two chief Powers. The three 
other parties to the meeting—France, Italy and Japan— 
have all signified their readiness to attend, although the 
first two, in replying, have invited attention to their 
frequent pronouncements on the subject: a diplomatic 
way of saying ‘ you must not expect us to change our 
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standpoint, and if you do, you will be wasting your time.’ 
However, the stage is set; how will the play develop ? 
Will it prove to be a great and successful drama, a mere 
entertaining pantomime, a depressing tragedy, or yet 
another profitless farce ? It is useless to prophesy; we 
can only review what we know of the plot and the players, 
and suggest how Britain should bear herself in her part. 

Firstly, how is it that the naval position to-day calls 
for such exceptional diplomatic efforts, such a delicate, 
if not dangerous, expedient as a Five Power Conference, 
especially in view of the failure of a similar meeting at 
Geneva only two years ago? There are three outstanding 
reasons : 

(1) A genuine desire amongst all nations to divest 
themselves of some of the burdens of armaments 
in the interests of economy and peace. 

(2) The avowed intention of the United States to have 
a navy ‘second to none.’ 

(3) The necessity for filling in the gaps left in the 
Washington Agreement of 1922, and for dealing 
with certain problems arising out of that Agree- 
ment, as the period which it covers in respect to 
them nears its close. 

Let us take these in turn. It is a platitude to say that 
the world is weary of war. We know that all civilised 
peoples would prefer their Governments to spend on 
social services rather than on armaments; yet it is as 
well to appreciate the fact that navies are implements for 
preserving peace just as much as weapons for waging 
war. Nothing is so likely to upset the international 
equilibrium as the aspect of a Power with great possessions 
and great responsibilities, but divested of the means 
necessary to safeguard and uphold them. The strength 
of the Empire is indissolubly bound up with the Navy. 
Any lowering of the prestige of the Empire in the Councils 
of the Nations means the weakening of one of the most 
potent factors for the peace of the world. 

This is one, and not the least important, of the 
international aspects of the naval problem. Now let us 
examine the attitude of each of the five consulting 
Powers. It is natural that we should have a feeling of 
resentment that what we have achieved by centuries of 
high endeavour, by many sacrifices, and by the strength 
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of our own good right arm, is now to be acquired by 
another country through the medium of greater riches. 
It is no little thing for Britain to give up her traditional 
position as the premier sea Power, even if it is only to 
share it with a people of kindred blood, a nation that has 
also won its way to the front rank; but we have got to 
face the fact that a policy of general naval equality 
between the British Empire and the United States is now 
settled and accepted by both Powers. 

But we have no reason to be perturbed by the parrot- 
like, and largely meaningless, cry for ‘ parity,’ and the 
waving of ‘ yardsticks ’ on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There can never be exact equality between a self-con- 
tained country like the United States and an Empire 
distributed all over the globe, like ours. What is their 
strength is our weakness; what is their weakness is our 
strength. Their naval problem is mainly local, ours is 
world-wide ; they can concentrate force where we must 
disperse it; they can subsist on their own resources, 
whereas Britain, the hub of the Empire, must starve 
without seaborne supplies. On the other hand, we have 
bases of our own throughout the world, where we can 
replenish the ships that guard our trade routes, while 
the United States, in time of war, might be hampered by 
dependence on neutral assistance ; we have a Mercantile 
Marine which is a great financial asset, while theirs is a 
liability; last, but not least, we have a seafaring sea- 
loving people, and recruiting for our Navy presents no 
difficulties; they have to pay highly for a personnel 
which does not take so kindly to sea life. How, there- 
fore, can there be real equality, ‘ parity,’ under such 
utterly different conditions ? 

To be frank, one of the main reasons why the United 
States is so eager to build ship for ship, gun for gun, with 
us, is that they conceive that thereby in any future war 
they will be in a far stronger position than ever before to 
assert their right to trade with whomever they please. 
So we find, coupled with the clamour for ‘ parity,’ that 
other catch-phrase, ‘the freedom of the seas.’ Reams 
have been written under this title, but, shorn of diplomatic 
hypocrisies, legal complexities, and historical precedents, 
the practical aspects of the matter can be summed up in a 
few sentences. 
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In time of peace, the seas are as free as the air, save 
for such local restrictions as the three-mile limit for 
fishing—Soviet Russia has endeavoured to claim twelve 
miles, but we have effectively prevented that being 
established—the twelve-mile ‘ prohibition ’ limit, and the 
embargo on foreign coastal shipping in American waters. 
In war time, the question turns on the right of the 
neutral to trade with a belligerent, and the right of a 
belligerent to interfere with neutral supplies to an enemy. 
No better summary of the position as between Britain 
and the United States has been written than that penned 
by an American, Mr Walter Lippman, at one time 
Assistant Secretary of War and now Editor of the ‘ New 
York World.’ Writing in the ‘Saturday Review of 
Literature,’ in February 1929, he said : 


‘ Theoretically, the historic position of Great Britain has 
been that in time of war she is entitled to use her superior navy 
to suppress trade between neutrals and her enemy ; theoreti- 
cally, the historic position of the United States has been that 
in time of war the seas should be free to neutral trade, except 
to trade in instruments of war. In fact, neither nation has 
acted consistently—when Great Britain or the United States 
have been at war they have both suppressed all the neutral 
trade of their enemies they could lay hands on; when Great 
Britain or the United States have been neutral, they have 
clamoured for the rights of neutrals.’ 


He quotes as examples the action of the United States 
Government in the Civil War and in the Great War after 
1917, and that of the British Government during the 
Civil War and in the Russo-Japanese War. - He further 
emphasises the important fact that under modern con- 
ditions it is impossible to distinguish between military 
and civilian goods, between contraband and non-contra- 
band. Certain important conclusions emerge from these 
considerations. 


(1) It is an essential characteristic of war to deny the 
enemy supplies and facilities for overseas trading, 
because they prolong his resistance. 

(2) The degree to which these supplies and trading can be 
inhibited depends on naval force, not only as applied 
to enemy shipping, but also in so far as its influence 
may affect neutral inclinations. 

(3) Britain would be more hardly hit to-day than at any 
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time in her history by interruption of her seaborne 
supplies and exports ; therefore, her Navy is a more 
vital insurance policy than ever before. 

(4) Any attempts to safeguard neutral interests by such © 
measures as the Declaration of London, favour the 
belligerent which is weakest at sea, and are to our 
detriment. 


With regard to the last, it will be of interest to see whether 
the American attitude towards this problem undergoes a 
marked change when the blessed state of ‘ parity’ has 
been reached. 

So thorny a subject is not to obtrude itself during the 
Naval Conference, but it is not unlikely that Mr Hoover 
intended his personal suggestion for ‘ freedom of the seas 
for food in time of war’ to have a beneficent, if not a 
soporific, influence on that meeting. It is just the sort 
of proposal that might appeal to some of our own short- 
sighted pacificists. With our food supplies guaranteed 
(by International Edict), what has Britain to fear? 
The need for a large navy is perceptibly lessened, they 
might argue. It may not be beside the point to remind 
them that it is not long since members of the present 
Government were actively engaged in holding up the 
nation’s food supplies to the utmost of their ability 
during the General Strike. Do they really expect to fare 
better at the hands of the foreigner in an international 
struggle ? So, without acrimony or dark suspicion, let 
us be clear that the United States are not sending repre- 
sentatives to London to help us economise on our own 
Navy, out of sheer brotherly love. America has ‘ out- 
lawed war’ with her mouth, but in her heart she intends 
to attain a naval status which shall protect American 
interests in time of war to an extent to which she has 
never been able to afford them protection before. More- 
over, she is quite prepared to build extensively, if need 
be, in order to achieve this status. 

Then what of France, Italy and Japan? The first 
two have been engaged in private, and very delicate, 
conversations regarding their own special problems. 
The position is very different for these two European 
Powers. They are not much concerned about American 
aspirations, or with Japan’s intentions; but they are 
very much interested in each other, and not entirely 
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oblivious to the Navy of their late ally, Britain ; while 
France, especially, keeps an ever vigilant eye on her old 
antagonist, Germany. 

During these conversations, France, we may be sure, 
has been calling attention, in the most polite way, to her 
dual responsibilities in the Atlantic and in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the vital importance of her link with 
Africa for man power, to meet certain contingencies (of 
course, quite unconnected with Italy !). Italy, in rather 
more martial tones, is emphasising that she, too, has a 
dual front: the Adriatic, owing to an ‘ unjust peace,’ 
is not the Italian lake it should be; as to the Atlantic, 
why, in time of war it is the broad highway to plenty for 
France, while Italy is ‘trapped’ in the Mediterranean. 
So another question of ‘ parity’ remains to be argued, 
with the latent hope in the mind of each of the pro- 
tagonists that, whatever the size of the navy which may 
be the portion of the other, it may be ‘ a very little one.’ 

Somewhat alone and aloof, but listening intently to 
these discussions, there is Japan, the furthest off, but the 
third most important of the sea Powers. Japan has a 
fellow feeling for Britain. An island Power herself, 
seaborne supplies are becoming more and more vital, and 
her mercantile marine is growing year by year; so the 
magic word ‘cruiser’ has a very special meaning. 
Equality with her great rich neighbour across the Pacific 
is beyond her means, but the 3:5 ratio granted to her in 
battleship tonnage by the Washington Conference does not 
seem adequate ; 70 per cent. of the cruiser strength of the 
strongest naval power is what she has in mind ; at any 
rate what she will start to bargain for. Apart from that, 
Japan has little to say, but hopes that the two big Powers 
will agree between themselves to make real reductions, 
so that she may effect much needed economy without 
losing relative status. 

Lastly, there is John Bull, standing with his hands in 
his pockets, a rather grim look on his face. What sort 
of a bargain will these new and largely untried repre- 
sentatives of his make for him, these four Socialist Minis- 
ters? Are they mere opportunists ready to win the 
favour of the mob by lightening the insurance policy 
while promising the same benefits ; eager to hear universal 
acclamations at some grand ‘ gesture,’ some surrender 
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of British interests on the altar of international trust and 
goodwill? Or will they prove sound and loyal-hearted 
enough at the core; astute in safeguarding essentials ; 
ready to listen to professional advice on professional 
subjects ? In fact, can he hope to see the curtain rung 
down on a scene which leaves every one shaking hands 
over a satisfactory compact ; one which, for him, means 
a real easing of the burden of his much-loved but costly 
Navy, without loss of security to the Empire, or weaken- 
ing of that sea power which means everything to 
Britain ? 

Now what are these essentials ? What are the funda- 
mental needs of our Navy which must not be trified 
with ? They can be dealt with under three categories : 
(1) Personnel; (2) Material; (3) Bases. 

Personnel calls for no further comment than to say 
that in quantity it must be adequate for manning needs, 
and the smaller the fleet-in-being the greater the need for 
a trained Reserve; as to quality, conditions of service, 
training and promotion must ensure that it remains up to 
its present very high standard. Material means chiefly 
the ships themselves. Firstly, the battleship. Is she to 
go? If so, what is to replace her ? So much nonsense has 
been written about ‘ battleships,’ that it is necessary to 
recall the elementary fact that the foundation of sea power 
to-day, no less than of yore, is a concentrated covering 
force, the main units of which are of a type representing 
the predominant surface warship, i.e. the toughest, 
hardest-hitting fighting ship which science and the wit 
of man can devise. Without this covering force, every 
lesser type must, sooner or later, give way to the enemy’s 
more powerful ‘ battleship,’ ‘ capital ship,’ ‘ predominant 
surface ship,’ call it what we please. 

This inherent element of sea power led to such com- 
petition between nations in the capital ship type, that 
common sense demanded some limitation by ,mutual 
agreement. This was arrived at, in 1922, at Washington, 
and the Five Powers undertook not to build ships of 
over 35,000 tons or to arm them with guns of greater 
calibre than 16 inch; moreover, a relative tonnage 
of 5, 5, 3, 1°67, 1°67, as between Britain, the United 
States, Japan, France and Italy, coupled with a maximum 
tonnage for each country, was also accepted, together 
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with an exact programme of replacement for old ships. 
This was a far-reaching step towards reduction and 
economy. At the present moment not one of the Five 
Powers is building battleships. Britain, U.S.A. and 
Japan have their quota; France and Italy have never 
completed theirs, and have not laid down any new battle- 
ships since the Agreement was signed. But in 1931 ships 
begin to be due for replacement, therefore the time seems 
ripe to review the whole situation and see whether further 
reduction in size and cost, even in numbers, is not - 
practicable. 

If it is possible to limit the capital ship to 35,000 tons 
and 16-inch guns, why, it may well be asked, not to 
10,000 tons and 8-inch guns, or even less ? A distinguished 
Flag Officer has lately been advocating that thé maximum 
size of any warship should be well under 10,000 tons, 
and no ship should carry guns of greater calibre than 
6-inch. Such a type, he argues, would be well able to 
tackle the most powerfully armed merchant ship, and 
this should be the deciding standard. But this ignores 
many practical considerations; it is economy and 
internationalism run riot. What are the essentials for 
the British capital ship, for the units of that covering 
force which is to enable our cruisers, sloops, destroyers or 
gunboats to do their work the world over ? They may be 
tabulated concisely as follows :— 

(1) The capital ship must fulfil the definition of the 

‘ predominant surface ship,’ i.e. she must not be 
weaker in any respect than the most powerful 
type any other nation can build. This admits 
of limitations by international agreement. 

(2) She must be of a type which cannot be rapidly 
produced on outbreak of hostilities, as would be 
the case if nations were limited to very small, 
cheap ships ; because the security given by our 
numerical advantage in peace-time might prove 
a false one; in any case the margin of safety 
would be far less than it is to-day. This alone 
implies a ship of a certain size and power. 

(3) She must be able to withstand accidental blows, 
or ‘ lucky shots,’ i.e. she must be well armoured 
against shell-fire and aeroplane bombs, and well 
protected against under-water attack. This 
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necessitates a certain minimum displacement, 
without which these attributes are impracticable. 

(4) She must be able to carry a gun armament which is 
markedly superior to that of the cruiser type, 
so that there shall be no question of the main 
covering force being seriously challenged by a 
sudden concentration of large numbers of swift, 
small ships, bringing to bear guns of equal power 
and size. 

(5) Speed, endurance and habitability must be ade- 
quate, and such as to enable the battlefleet to 
operate in any part of the Empire. 

These requirements cannot possibly be met by a vessel 
of ‘ well under 10,000 tons,’ and armed with only 6-inch 
guns; the minimum requirements are more likely to be 
met by a displacement in the region of 25,000 tons, and a 
main armament of 11-inch or 12-inch guns. Even so, such 
a type represents a very real economy, both in initial cost 
and in upkeep, as compared with the last new battle-ships. 

Now as to numbers. Here, again, there would appear 

to be no great difficulty in effecting some reduction were 
it not for a Power quite outside the Conference, namely 
Germany. By the Versailles Treaty Germany was 
allowed to retain eight old battleships,* and she was 
permitted to replace them by ships of not more than 
10,000 tons when they should be twenty years old. The 
first replacement battleship is now building, and the 
design is such as to “‘ give furiously to think.’ Germany 
has assumed that the permissible tonnage may be based 
on the same standard as that adopted at the Washington 
Conference, i.e. that ‘it does not include fuel or reserve 
feed water’; but, even so, to produce a ship which, on 
10,000 tons displacement, will carry six 11-inch and eight 
5°9-inch guns, have complete armour-plating fore and aft, 
and exceptionally good under-water protection, be able 
to steam 26 knots, and carry fuel for 10,000 miles at 20 
knots, is a remarkable achievement. Eight of these 
units may be afloat in a few years’ time, so far as Treaty 
restrictions are concerned; and already anxiety is being 
displayed in France, lest her navy should be found 
wanting in this respect by comparison with that of her 
late enemy. 





* Six in commission ; two in reserve. 
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It is certain that France will demand a quota in 
capital ship tonnage sufficient to enable her to retain a 
definite superiority over Germany. Italy will not be 
satisfied with less than France. Our battle-fleet must 
naturally bear some relation to those of our continental 
neighbours ; the United States will insist on ‘ parity’ 
with Britain; and Japan will not feel secure unless she 
retains at least her 3:5 ratio to the principal Powers. 
So we seem likely to get back to the old pre-war conditions, 
when the strength of the German battle-fleet was the 
determining factor. Who would have thought it? True, 
the position can be stabilised, pro tem., by increasing the 
life of existing battleships, but sooner or later the question 
of replacements must be faced. 

Aircraft-carriers of over 10,000 tons were covered by 
the Washington Agreement. The immediate result has 
been the production of huge ships like our ‘ Furious,’ and, 
worse still, the ‘ Lexington ’ and ‘ Saratoga’ of the United 
States Navy, so costly to run that they are not popular. 
The tendency already is towards smaller ships, and there 
is not likely to be any undue acrimony in coming to an 
agreement about this class. 

Then we come to the thorny subject of cruisers. The 
Washington Agreement limited the displacement of the 
cruiser type to 10,000 tons and the armament to 8-inch 
guns. The effect has been to produce a new and most 
expensive class of ship, built to the full limits allowed. 
For this Britain must accept her share of responsibility. 
We had the ‘ Hawkins’ class of 9800 tons, armed with 
7°5-inch guns, built or building, and we did not want to 
scrap them ; so the figures for tons and guns were ‘ rounded 
out,’ as Americans would say, to what they are to-day. 
What we did not foresee, however, was that the United 
States wouid fall so violently in love with the 10,000-ton 
cruiser that nothing would be able to induce them to 
build anything smaller. 

We, on our part, have found this type to be decidedly 
unsuitable for fleet work, and needlessly large for trade 
protection. We must not reduce our total numbers, for 
the calls for sea-police work all over the Empire are no 
lighter, the sea-routes no shorter or less important ; but 
we would gladly economise by building smaller ships. 
Not so our American competitors ; following their national 
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instincts, they must have the largest thing of its kind that 
money will buy: they must be ‘ second to none,’ and a 
bit more, if possible. Technical arguments have been 
produced in the United States to show that they must 
have cruisers of this large size in order to provide the 
necessary endurance to make up for lack of bases. Nothing 
short of the 8-inch gun—and, apparently, nine or ten of 
them—can be counted on to dispose of the powerful 
armed liner, which Britain, it is alleged, can produce in 
almost unlimited numbers. America has no use for the 
numbers of cruisers required by Britain; indeed, cannot 
justify them. But again, there is that sacred principle, 
‘parity’! What is to be done ? 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald is reported to have attained 
some measure of success in making Mr Hoover, at any 
rate, see reason, and it is now suggested that the United 
States should be content with eighteen or nineteen 
10,000-ton ships, but that we should have only fifteen, 
and that our total force should be fifty cruisers, the 
balance being made up of smaller ships. This may not 
seem too bad a bargain; but let us see. To begin with, 
it represents a reduction of twenty to twenty-five in the 
total number of cruisers which has hitherto been the 
official estimate of our needs. Then, remembering that 
our cruisers must necessarily be dispersed to a large 
extent, while other nations can concentrate; that our 
requirements must be based primarily on geographical 
considerations, and that these have not altered ; recalling 
the lessons of Coronel and the Falklands, and the danger 
of having weak cruiser forces isolated in distant seas, 
can this reduction in total numbers, coupled with the 
disparity in the numbers of 10,000-ton ships be justified ? 
Is it not a ‘ risk’ which Mr MacDonald has no right to incur ; 
which he had no right to have suggested that we might 
take ? * 

Cruisers are vital to Empire security: they may 
mean life or death to the people of this Island. It is 
madness, and worse than madness, to tie ourselves down 
to a fixed programme for years to come. We should 





* «There are risks in peace... the assumption made between one 
nation and another that they are conducting their affairs in sincerity and 
in justice does lay the believing nations open to a certain amount of risk. 
I will take the risk.’—The Prime Minister, in the United States, Oct. 11, 1929. 
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announce our intentions year by year, honestly and 
without equivocation, and build according to our own 
needs, and not commit ourselves by any international 
entanglement. In view of all their protests, it would be 
difficult for the United States to justify outbuilding us. 

Agreement on cruisers may well prove a very serious 
difficulty ; but submarines are likely to provide the rock 
on which the Conference will split. Britain and the 
United States have expressed a strong desire to abolish 
under-water craft altogether; but France will almost 
certainly prove adamant in adhering to her policy of 
depending very largely on submarines for her naval 
defence. So far she has refused to listen to any practical 
proposals for reductions either in their number or in their 
size. Italy has expressed her readiness to support aboli- 
tion, if such a policy is advocated at a future Disarmament 
Conference ; that is to say, if there is a prospect of its being 
generally adopted. Japan, however, has, so far, adhered 
to her intention to retain submarines for local defence. 
Britain certainly does not desire to build submarine 
for submarine with France, but the existence of a large 
number of these craft in the Channel, and in the 
Mediterranean, on the flank of the main route to our 
Eastern Empire, will make the retention by us of strong 
anti-submarine forces imperative. If France and Italy 
will not forgo submarines we cannot tie our hands in 
regard to our requirements in destroyers. The number 
of these vessels which we need for working with the main 
fleet could be made to bear a definite relation to battle- 
ship strength, which, in turn, will presumably remain 
fixed ; but even this number will be affected appreciably 
by the existence of the submarine. With the prospect 
of an unknown submarine menace, to say nothing of the 
growing air menace, this most important auxiliary may be 
needed for the protection of shipping in greater, and not 
less, numbers than we possess to-day. 

Lastly, there is the matter of bases. Rumour had it 
that Mr MacDonald, with his passion for a ‘ gesture,’ 
desired to announce his intention of closing down Halifax 
and Bermuda before he re-crossed the Atlantic. Canadian 
opposition apparently deterred him. In fact, we need 
every base we possess in order that we may be able to 
replenish the ships which are to safeguard our shipping 
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in war-time. That shipping is vulnerable at every stage 
along its route, more so to-day than a dozen years ago. 
Bermuda might be of real importance to us in the event 
of war with a continental neighbour with large ocean- 
going submarines ; but to suggest that it could be used 
as a point d’appui to invade or attack the United States 
is merely ludicrous. 

And then, what of that political shuttlecock, Singapore ? 
Fortunately, a big modern floating dock has now arrived 
there, and is likely to remain. But the modernisation of 
the dockyard and of the defences seems in danger of being 
bartered away at the Conference. Australia and New 
Zealand have no doubts whatsoever as to the strategic 
necessity of a first-class naval base at this point, and 
they represent that quarter of the Empire which is most 
directly concerned. Without such a base, we cannot 
guarantee the necessary cover to safeguard those Domin- 
ions; that is the whole matter in a nutshell. Are we 
justified in taking the risks involved if we neglect such 
a precaution, knowing, too, that those risks must include 
a weakening of trust in the Mother-country ? The details 
of the new equipment of Singapore and of its new defences 
might well be revised in the light of the results of the 
Naval Conference; for instance, a drastic reduction in 
the size of the capital ship of the future may permit of 
appreciable economy in docking and dockyard appliances, 
while progress in aircraft may modify the nature of 
necessary local defences; but this is a very different 
thing from the irretrievable sacrifice of a vital factor in 
our scheme of naval defence. 

To summarise what has been said. The British 
delegates at the-forthcoming Conference should deal in 
realities, not in ideals. Economy, with security, is possible 
provided our reductions are met by corresponding sacri- 
fices on the part of the other four nations, and that we do 
not surrender on vital matters. These vital matters 
are : 


(1) A Navy, the constitution of which is based primarily 
on geographical considerations and not on our present 
or potential relations with foreign Powers. 

(2) A battle-fleet of sufficiently powerful units, inferior in 
no way to that of the United States, and definitely, 
and very appreciably, superior in numbers to Japan 
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or the two most powerful European nations, whether 
members of the Conference or not. 

(3) A flexible cruiser programme of our own choosing, 
comparable to our special needs, and inferior to no 
other nation, either in individual units or in total 
numbers. 

(4) A flexible destroyer programme, dependent largely on 
the submarine strength of nations on the flanks of 
our main sea routes. 

(5) The retention of all naval bases, and the modernisation 
of Singapore to restore that place to its position of a 
first-class base, capable of meeting the needs of a 
post-Conference battle-fleet and its auxiliaries; and 

(6) Rigid abstention from tying our hands by any agree- 
ment as to ‘freedom of the seas’ (i.e. free supplies 
to our enemies) in time of war. 


Thus, and only thus, shall our heritage remain in our 
keeping, and intact. 





( 15 ) 
Art. 2.—LADY BYRON AND HER SEPARATION. CL 


1. Astarte: a Fragment of Truth concerning Lord Byron. 
Recorded by his grandson, Ralph Milbanke, Earl of 
Lovelace. Chiswick Press, 1905. 

2. Ralph, Earl of Lovelace: a Memoir. By Mary, 
Countess of Lovelace. Christophers, 1920. 

3. Astarte. New edition: with many additional letters. 
Edited by Mary, Countess of Lovelace. Christophers, 
1921. 

4. The Life and Letters of Anne Isabella, Lady Noel Byron. 
By Ethel Colburn Mayne. Methuen, 1929. 


THE wives of men of genius often attain celebrity. In 
their lifetime, many of them purchase their vicarious 
fame at a heavy cost. Such men are not easy to live 
with. At their death, they meet with scant justice. 
Allowances are made for the popular idol, which are not 
accorded to his wife. No one would have heard of 
Xantippe but for Socrates. She has become a by-word, 
because no one remembers that Socrates, with his per- 
petual questioning, was an exasperating husband who 
might well have transformed a potential Griselda into 
a proverbial scold. Fortunately, we know nothing of 
the domestic life of William Shakespeare and Anne 
Hathaway. Had they lived in a letter-writing, journa- 
listic age, we might still be occupied in unravelling the 
mystery of their disagreement instead of enjoying ‘ The 
Tempest ’ or ‘ Hamlet.’ So, but for Byron, no one would 
have ever heard of Lady Byron. Asa husband he was 
impossible, and those who know most of his character 

. would be the readiest to give her their sympathy. It 
were best to leave it at that. But more than a century 
after the event, and for the fourth time in the last twenty- 
five years, instead of enjoying ‘ Don Juan,’ we have thrust 
upon us a filthy story as the explanation of a separation 
which was more than justifiable on ordinary lines. 

Miss Mayne is already well known to the public for 
her admirable ‘ Life of Byron.’ She was therefore 
marked out by that achievement, and especially by the 
attitude she had taken towards the separation, to write 
the life of Lady Byron. The picture which she paints 
of her heroine is that of a woman whose fine qualities 

B 2 
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do not prevent her from being singularly unattractive. 
Hitherto Hoppner’s portrait of the serious child on the 
seashore at Seaham has made an irresistible appeal for 
sympathy with her shipwrecked life. Miss Mayne has 
shattered that illusion. Her life-size enlargement of 
Hayter’s miniature represents a young woman whose 
face radiates a self-complacency, which is arrogant in 
its intensity. 

Miss Mayne disclaims the intention of reviving ‘ the 
so-called Byron scandal.’ But she assumes the truth 
of the charge that Byron committed incest with his half- 
sister, Augusta Byron, afterwards Mrs Leigh. The 
crime, if committed, admits of no palliation; yet, even 
in such an offence, there are degrees of culpability. If 
the charge against Byron were proved, it is not a case 
of parent and child, or of full brother and sister who 
have been brought up together under the same roof in 
the unconscious innocence of childhood. Byron and 
his half-sister were brought up separately, Augusta by 
her aunt, and Byron by his mother. They rarely met, 
though Augusta, who was the elder by five years, had done 
her best to help him in all the miseries of his blighted 
home-life. After his mother’s death she was the only 
near relation that he had in the world. Their corre- 
spondence, from the boyish letter of 1804 tothe unfinished 
one, which he left behind him in 1824 at Missolonghi, 
was on the most affectionate terms. She was the 
recipient of the confidences of the lonely, tortured boy, 
as well as of the bitter, self-exiled man. If it was pure, 
it is a record of one of the great loves of history. They 
scarcely met, however, until his return from Greece in 
1811. She had then been married four years and was a 
mother. It is now alleged that, two years later, she had 
guilty relations with her half-brother. In Byron’s con- 
sent to the separation from his wife, Miss Mayne finds 
fresh proof of the truth of the charge. 

The materials placed at Miss Mayne’s disposal for the 
purpose of her biography had been, Lady Lovelace tells 
us, prepared by Lady Byron’s grandson, the late Lord 
Lovelace. ‘They consist entirely of a series of type- 
written copies made under his own supervision from 
original letters and other papers in his possession, 
arranged in order of date. His selection was made with 
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extreme care, and with great expenditure of time over 
many years. I have provided no other papers.’ The 
statement is clear. It therefore becomes important to 
know in what temper of mind the documents were selected 
or the extracts made from the original papers. Were 
they prepared as a brief for a prosecuting counsel, or 
are they notes on which a Judge is to found his impartial 
summing-up ? It might be assumed that, at this distance 
of time, this collection would be made in a judicial spirit 
by one who was the grandson of both the principal actors. 
. That assumption would be incorreet. Devoted to the 
memory of his grandmother, Lord Lovelace resented the 
ignorant criticism of her alleged failure as Byron’s wife. 
For years her story had absorbed his interests and he 
came to feel that her vindication was his sacred duty. 
But in 1899 the publication of the third volume of 
‘ Byron’s Letters and Journals’ changed this absorption 
into a veritable possession. The immediate outcome 
was ‘ Astarte’ (1905). In its original form, it is a dis- 
creditable book which did injustice to the life-work of 
the author. He seems to have found his final impulse 
to write in a frenzy of vindictiveness, and the book 
contains passages of such uncontrolled violence as to be 
scarcely consistent with balance of mind. For the light 
which it throws on the judgment and temper of the man 
who was directly or indirectly responsible, not only for 
‘ Astarte,’ but for the present ‘ Life of Lady Byron,’ 
the following ludicrous incident is valuable. 

In May 1896, Sir John (then Mr) Murray, wrote to 
Lord Lovelace, asking his co-operation and assistance 
as general Editor in his projected edition of Byron’s 
works. Lord Lovelace replied as follows : 


‘May 13, 1896. I shall be very glad if my co-operation 
can be of any use to the object we both have so deeply at 
heart, and as far as my very limited abilities will take me, 
there is no work to which I could devote my time and my 
thoughts so gladly as this labour of love and justice towards 
my grandfather. I can never think of him without remem- 
bering your grandfather, who was no mere fine-weather friend 
to mine, and an edition of Byron coming from strangers 
would not be so true a memorial.’ 


Four years later, Sir John Murray, at the request of 
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the author, forwarded a recently published book to Lord 
Lovelace at his London house. The parcel was returned, 
unopened, with a verbal message delivered by a footman : 
“The Earl of Lovelace does not accept presents from 
tradesmen.’ Sir John Murray, it may be added, in his 
preface to the ‘ Correspondence of Lord Byron’ (1922), 
has left it on record that ‘ to this day I do not know what 
was the cause of the sudden perversion from friendship 
into bitter animosity.’ 

Miss Mayne speaks of Lord Lovelace (‘ Byron,’ 
p. 286, note 1) as ‘an eccentric man with a strain of 
the authentic family violence. In “ Astarte’’ most of 
those portions which are from his own pen display this 
vehemence plainly. But his documents are irrefutable.’ 
With that last sentence I agree, except that I question 
his impartiality not only in their interpretation, but in 
their ascription or selection. Readers of Miss Mayne’s 
volume on Lady Byron should remember that the 
materials placed at her disposal were chosen and arranged 
by a man whose mind was strongly biassed. One other 
caution is needed, and Miss Mayne gives it herself with 
frankness. Lady Byron’s detailed account of her married 
life rests almost exclusively on her own uncorroborated 
evidence. Its value depends on her ‘ universally recog- 
nised truthfulness. But Lady Byron was, as Miss 
Mayne elsewhere admits, ‘an adept at self-deception ’ ; 
throughout her life, ‘words were her snare.’ In a frag- 
ment of self-analysis, or, as she preferred to call it, 
‘ auto-description,’ she confessed that ‘ not to see things 
as they are’ was her ‘ great intellectual defect.’ ‘In 
History and Poetry,’ she writes, ‘ the Actors are almost 
always represented as moved by deep design or intense 
passion; and is it not natural that one who has lived 
in comparative seclusion should seek in living characters 
for the subterranean fire and moral earthquake?’ The 
accuracy of her statements must therefore be tested by 
all contemporary evidence now available from reliable 
sources, and, where a fact is in dispute, the evidence 
on the other side must be allowed full weight. More 
particularly it should be checked by the statement of 
Byron’s case prepared in April-May 1816, for immediate 
publication by Hobhouse, as his most intimate friend 
and adviser, but only given to the public in 1922. 
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Enthusiastic in her appreciation of the nobler side 
of Lady Byron’s nature, Miss Mayne is not a blind 
admirer. On the contrary, salient defects which mar the 
finer qualities are noted with fairness. An only child, 
born to elderly parents, brought up in an atmosphere 
of adoration, Anne Isabella Milbanke entered on life 
so ‘ profoundly inexperienced ’ that her very considerable 
gifts of mind ‘ worked rather to narrow than to broaden 
her perceptions.’ ‘ Self-sufficingness’ was the essential 
of her being. Her ‘ strong wilful nature ’ knew no other 
standard than her own, and she applied it to everything 
with ‘a resolution so tyrannous as to destroy its pos- 
sessor rather than let her accept the weakness of com- 
promise.” She never learned the lesson of toleration. 
Lacking imaginative sympathy she could not put herself 
into the position even of those who were the objects 
of her protective devotion. ‘Spiritual pride’ was her 
‘most dangerous defect,’ and underneath the ‘ uncon- 
scious arrogance of spirituality ’ lay a ‘ harsh unyielding 
temper.’ Implacable towards those who differed from 
her in opinion or feeling, she assumed as an axiom that 
she was in the right and any one who contradicted her 
was wrong. In public life she was ‘intractable and 
difficult to deal with’; in private life it was the same. 
She became estranged from many of her relations and 
friends, and those only remained devoted in their attach- 
ment who knew the latent tenderness which she revealed 
as protectress or benefactress. 

Three other points, more trivial perhaps in them- 
selves, but not unimportant in their bearing on her 
relations with Byron, may be added from Miss Mayne’s 
portrait. Abstinence in the matter of food was not one 
of the ‘complacent severities’ in which Lady Byron 
‘abounded.’: She was, we are told, ‘greedy,’ with 
repeated attacks of biliousness as the consequence. 
Without any affection for animals she had no pets. 
Byron, on the other hand, professed a horror of seeing 
women eat, and he surrounded himself with a menagerie 
of pets, including the lame crow. The third point is 
more serious. She had no sense of humour. She could 
laugh at others but not at herself. She was too earnest 
to take at less than their face value the ironical, humorous, 
paradoxical, or ribald outbursts of Byron. 
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Miss Milbanke’s apparent calmness, which concealed 
strong feelings and an almost morbid sensitiveness, 
‘involuntarily deceived those with whom she most 
wished to be herself.’ But it is not surprising that from 
their first meeting Byron should have been drawn to her. 
In his own circle he had met no one like Miss Milbanke. 
Her quiet contempt for the nothingness of society chimed 
in with his own more theatrical attitude. Her strength 
of character and purity of mind attracted him; he 
respected her intellectual gifts; he was fascinated by 
her unlikeness to other women. After a few meetings 
in London society he sent, through Lady Melbourne 
(October 1812), a formal proposal of marriage. He was 
refused. ‘She is,’ he said, ‘too good for a fallen 
spirit to know, and I should like her more if she were 
less perfect.’ In August 1813, she herself opened the 
correspondence with him in which their strange court- 
ship was subsequently conducted. Gradually, as their 
letters passed to and fro, hers verbose and stilted, his 
almost equally stilted but less wordy, the pretence of 
mere friendship was dropped. She let him know unmis- 
takably that she loved him and that, if he asked again, 
he would not be refused. In September 1814, Byron, 
writing from Newstead, again proposed. By return of 
post, a duplicate being sent to his Chambers in the 
Albany, he was accepted. Five weeks later, they met 
as an engaged couple at her father’s house. Closer 
acquaintance created some misgivings on both sides. 
Faintly they realised that each had idealised the other. 
Byron’s letters after he left Seaham urged delay. She, 
hoping that marriage would remove doubts and hesita- 
tions, held him to his promise. They were married 
Jan. 2, 1815. Their daughter, Augusta Ada, was born 
on Dec. 10 of the same year. On Jan. 15, 1816, Lady 
Byron left her husband’s house. She never saw him 
again. 

In dramatising the separation, Miss Mayne has 
exceeded the licence of a play-wright in heightening the 
dazzling whiteness of the wife by blackening every 
shadow on the husband. In part, this is due to the 
materials which Lord Lovelace selected for the purpose. 
She may not be responsible for the suppression of most 
of the letters which Byron wrote to his wife during this 
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period, as well as of those which Augusta Leigh wrote 
to her at his request. Judging from those that I have 
seen in draft or print, his letters are among the most 
poignant that he ever wrote, and exhibit to the full 
the softer and more tender sides of his nature. Above 
all, his own and Mrs Leigh’s letters are contemporary 
evidence of first-rate importance in its bearing on the 
separation. In fairness to Byron, they should all be 
published in their entirety. If any that are known to 
have been written have disappeared, it would be interest- 
ing to know when, by whom, and for what reason they 
have been destroyed. But in three other points Miss 
Mayne herself is unjust to Byron. She practically 
ignores Hobhouse’s elaborate and documented account 
of the separation proceedings, as he knew them. She 
also, I think, omits another important piece of contem- 
porary evidence, and misinterprets another, in order to 
prove that Byron knew his wife’s suspicions and tacitly 
admitted the charge of incest by agreeing to the 
separation: 

In the proceedings for a separation three stages are 
marked. The first ends with Jan. 18, 1816; the second 
lasted till Feb. 22; with that date began the third and 
last stage which terminated in the agreement to separate, 
March 18, 1816. 

For the troubles of their short married life, Byron 
admitted that his temper was to blame. Even when he 
expressed his affection for his wife, he made no secret 
of his dislike to marriage. He was generally irritable, 
often melancholy or taciturn. In such moods those who 
knew him best left him alone. But Lady Byron, in her 
anxiety to help him, probed their cause. When she 
plied him with questions, he fell back on a practice 
familiar to his men friends. He answered, if at all, 
with exaggerated confessions, expressed with an un- 
reserve and a licence of language which shocked his wife 
into silence. But, he said, ‘if she can prove that each 
day I said or did something to give her pain, I can prove 
that not a day passed without my appearing at least to 
give her satisfaction.’ In the autumn and winter of 
1815 his temper grew worse. He was, he said, driven 
‘half-mad’ by his money troubles, due partly to his 
inability to sell Newstead, partly to Sir R. Milbanke’s 
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failure to honour the agreed marriage-settlements. Con- 
trary to his usual habit, he was drinking to excess, 
and he was suffering from severe derangement of 
the liver. His increasing irritability showed itself in 
a violence of speech and language—‘in great tyrannies 
and menaces, furies, neglects and even real injuries ’"— 
which made both Lady Byron and Mrs Leigh suspect 
that his reason might be affected. 

That Byron’s behaviour to his wife was bad enough 
to provoke most women to wish for a separation may be 
agreed. But it is unfair to him that the details of his 
alleged words and conduct, which at the time she per- 
sistently refused to supply, should now be put forward 
by her representatives as proved facts. They are nothing 
of the kind. Lady Byron mainly relied on her memory 
of what she thought Byron had said and done during 
the previous twelve months. Her accounts of his lan- 
guage during the period of her confinement illustrate ' 
the use that is made of her recollections. It is from the 
sick whimseys of a woman in advanced pregnancy that 
Miss Mayne paints Byron as a callous, heartless brute. 

When Lady Byron was expecting the immediate 
birth of her child, Byron told her, as she alleged, that 
“he hoped she would perish in labour, that the child 
would not live; and that if it did, he cursed it.’ Miss 
Mayne (‘ Life,’ p. 197) accepts this allegation as. a fact, 
aware that, a century after his death, it and similar 
assertions cannot be contradicted. Byron’s love for the 
child, however, at least raises the presumption that 
Lady Byron’s statement is inaccurate. Hobhouse, for 
instance, would have sworn that Mrs Clermont herself 
told him ‘ that she had never seen a man so proud and 
fond of his child as Lord Byron.’ Byron would have 
sworn that Lady Byron once said to him that he was 
fonder of the child than she was, and ‘ fonder of it than 
youareof me.’ Hertwo letters of January 1816 give him 
news of this child whose death, according to her state- 
ment, he desired, and on whom rested his curse. Finally, 
writing to her, Feb. 15, Byron says: ‘I have hitherto 
avoided naming my child, but this is a feeling you never 
doubted in me’ (the italics are mine). Another statement 
made by Lady Byron at this time received prompt 
refutation. She told Le Mann, the doctor in attendance, 
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that, during her actual confinement, Byron, from the 
room below, threw soda-water bottles against the ceiling 
throughout the night to prevent her sleeping. But Le 
Mann, from an immediate examination, found no trace 
of their impact. Miss Mayne adopts Hobhouse’s account 
of the incident, without noticing the disproof of Lady 
Byron’s own story. A third statement, also printed by 
Miss Mayne, was denied by Byron himself. Lady Byron 
told a friend that, when the child was born, her husband 
said, as he entered the room where she was lying: ‘ The 
child was born dead, wasn’t it?’ This story, which 
at the time became common property, was brought to 
the notice of Byron, who repudiated it emphatically, 
adding: ‘She would not say so, though God knows, 
poor thing! it seems now she would say anything; but 
no—she would not say that.’ 

In the winter of 1815-16 almost daily executions had 
necessitated the immediate break-up of Byron’s London 
establishment. On Jan. 5 or 6, 1816, he sent a note to 
his wife, asking her to fix the earliest convenient date 
for leaving town. The inexcusable curtness of this note 
caused a quarrel between him and his wife, which ended, 
according to his case, in a complete reconciliation. In 
the interval before she left London, he confessed to her 
that during her confinement he had been unfaithful, 
received: her ‘ plenary pardon,’ and lived with her as her 
husband up to the’very day of her departure. The 
confession receives some confirmation from a passage in 
her playfully affectionate letter of Jan. 15, written from 
Woburn on her journey northwards: ‘ Don’t give your- 
self up to the abominable trade of versifying—nor to 
brandy—nor to anything or anybody that is not Lawful 
and Right.’ His own appeal to her (Feb. 8) clearly refers 
to the alleged renewal of married happiness: ‘I have 
not denied my state of mind—but you know its causes ; 
and were these deviations from calmness never followed 
by acknowledgment and repentance? Was not the 
last which occurred more particularly so? and had I not 
—had we not—the days before, and on the day when we 
parted, every reason to believe that we loved each other 
—that we were to meet again ?’ 

‘One passage in that letter,’ comments Miss Mayne, 
‘she knew—and we know—to be untrue, ‘‘ On the day 
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when we parted...’ They had not even seen one 
another. It had been written with a purpose easily 
divined.’ Is Miss Mayne justified in this comment ? 
The parting took place—and it is Lady Byron’s own 
statement, quoted elsewhere by Miss Mayne—‘ at mid- 
night.’ In common usage this may mean between 
twelve and one, or the morning of ‘the day when we 
parted.’ Byron’s words are therefore literally true, and 
the time may even seem to confirm his story. 

For several weeks before leaving London, Lady Byron 
had suspected that her husband’s mind was affected. 
On this point she had consulted her doctor, Dr Le Mann, 
and had borrowed from him a book on insanity. He 
thought that the symptoms might yield to medical treat- 
ment. Lady Byron, however, called in Dr Baillie, an 
authority in mental diseases. From a manuscript which 
she held in her hand, she put to Baillie, in Le Mann’s 
presence, a series of questions, asking whether this or 
that expression or behaviour, which she imputed to 
Byron, was not symptomatic of insanity. Baillie, who 
had not seen Byron, refused to give a definite opinion, 
adding that, if any danger was anticipated, restraints 
would be at hand. She also consulted Hanson, Byron’s 
solicitor, who had known him intimately since he was 
eleven years old. He answered her questions by saying 
that they could be more simply explained than by charges 
of insanity, and gave instances of similar outbursts from 
his own knowledge of Byron’s early life. She insisted, 
however, so strongly that he asked her whether she was 
in fear of personal violence. She answered: ‘ Oh, no, 
not in the least. My eye could always put down his.’ 

Though the doctors refused to confirm her suspicions 
without further observation, it was, as she herself stated, 
on their advice, and as an experiment, that Lady Byron 
left Piccadilly Terrace on Jan. 15, 1816. She arranged 
with Le Mann and Augusta Leigh for frequent reports 
of Byron’s health, and reached her home, half hoping, 
half fearing that he would be pronounced not responsible 
for his actions. It might be thought that her two affec- 
tionate letters of Jan. 15 and 16 were genuine expressions 
of her feelings, and were written in the afterglow of the 
brief renewal of their happiness. It is, however, part 
of Lady Byron’s case that they were merely sedatives 
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to the diseased mind of her husband. Presumably, also, 
the plan for the future, which she and he had formed, 
must similarly be explained as a medical prescription. 
In a letter to Augusta Leigh at Piccadilly Terrace (Jan. 
18), she asks: ‘ Do you remember he said I was to nurse 
tili Feb. 10th? I think it is his intention about that 
time to join me pour des raisons, and to go abroad as soon 
as there is a probability of having attained the object in 
view.’ Ignorant of these explanations, Byron accepted 
both letters and plan as genuine, and, in the hearing of 
Hobhouse, ordered his horses to be ready to carry him 
to Kirkby to rejoin his wife early in February. 

The second stage in the separation now begins. A few 
days after Lady Byron’s arrival at home, she received 
from Le Mann a favourable report of the patient’s symp- 
toms. The solution of insanity was no longer possible. 
Forced to regard Byron as sane, she told her parents 
that nothing would induce her to return to him, and asked 
their help in obtaining a separation. Her mother, now 
Lady Noel, travelled to London to consult lawyers, 
armed with a statement of her daughter’s case, which 
was probably similar to the manuscript employed in the 
consultation with the doctor of medicine. Dr Lushing- 
ton’s opinion, expressed in his own words, was that, 
though the circumstances ‘ justified a separation .. . they 
were not of that aggravated description as to render such 
a@ measure indispensable.’ He agreed with other advisers 
that a proposal should be made by Sir Ralph Milbanke 
on his daughter’s behalf for ‘an amicable separation.’ 

On Friday, Feb. 2—two days before his projected 
journey to rejoin his wife—Byron received a letter from 
Sir Ralph Milbanke requesting him to appoint a pro- 
fessional friend to meet Sir Ralph’s representative and 
settle the terms of separation from Lady Byron. To 
him this letter gave the first hint of any such proposal. 
He naturally thought that his wife was not a free agent, 
but was acting under the coercion of her family. His 
reply, sent on the same day, was, as Miss Mayne admits 
(‘ Byron,’ p. 223), firm, though temperate, fearless but 
moderate. Lady Byron was his wife and the mother of 
his child, and he refused to discuss the subject without 
her express sanction. He did, however, complain that 
the charge alleged as the reason was ‘ vague and general,’ 
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and that the one tangible fact stated by Sir Ralph was 
inaccurate. ‘Lady Byron received no dismissal from 
my house in the sense you have attached to the word. 
She left London by medical advice.’ On the same day 
he wrote to his wife, saying that he could not reply to 
“vague and general charges and exaggerated statements 
from others. . . it is to you that I look, and with you 
that I can communicate on this subject.’ He added, 
‘I shall eventually abide by your decision.’ He also 
asked Augusta Leigh to inquire from Lady Byron whether 
Sir Ralph’s letter had her sanction, and to tell her that, 
if he were convinced of her wish, he would accede to the 
demand. 

Requests for an interview, arguments, appeals were 
useless. No statement could be obtained of the particular 
facts on which the separation was sought. It was per- 
sistently refused. Lady Byron’s natural ‘ implacability ’ 
of temper was reinforced by her ‘spiritual pride.’ The 
combination was formidable. ‘Independent of any 
advice whatever,’ she wrote to Mrs Leigh, ‘I deem it 
my duty to God to act as I am acting.’ She thought 
herself the divinely appointed instrument for the chastise- 
ment of Byron’s pride. The details, which one hundred 
and thirteen years ago, were refused by the wife to her 
husband, are now thrust on the public by her repre- 
sentatives. At the time Lady Byron justified her refusal 
on the plea that the facts were already known to Byron. 
In her letter of Feb. 15 to Francis Hodgson, she says: 
‘I may give you a general idea of what I have experienced 
by saying that he married me with the deepest deter- 
mination of revenge, avowed on the day of my marriage, 
and executed ever since with systematic and increasing 
cruelty which no affection could change. . .. He does 
know—too well—what he affects to enquire . . . I must 
add that Lord Byron had been fully, earnestly, and 
affectionately warned of the unhappy consequences of 
his conduct.’ On the same day she wrote in similar 
terms to Byron: ‘ You cannot forget that I had before 
warned you, earnestly and affectionately, of the unhappy 
and irreparable consequences which must ensue from your 
conduct both to yourself and me.’ Miss Mayne leaves 
her readers to infer that the conduct which Byron was 
alleged to ‘know—too well’ included the charge of 
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incest. The context, indeed, suggests that Lady Byron 
referred to the statement of her case on which her father’s 
letter was founded—the only one which she had made. 
It admittedly contained no such accusation. That the 
wider interpretation of the letters is impossible is proved 
by her own signed and attested statement in a curious 
document of March 14, of which more will be said. Here 
are her own words. ‘ Lady B: never during her living 
with Lord B: intimated a suspicion of this nature’ 
(i.e. an improper connection between Byron and Mrs 
Leigh). She could not have warned Byron of conduct 
at which she had never even hinted. 

On Feb. 15, Byron wrote to his wife a letter from 
which the following is an extract : 


‘On the charges to be preferred against me I have twice 
been refused any information by your father and his advisers. 
It is now a fortnight, which has been passed in suspense, 
in humiliation, in obloquy, exposed to the most black and 
blighting calumnies of every kind, without even the power 
of contradicting conjecture and vulgar assertion as to the 
accusations, because I am denied the knowledge of all, or 
any, particulars from the only quarter that can afford them. 
In the meantime I hope your ears are gratified by the general 
rumours. 

‘I have invited your return ; it has been refused. I have 
requested to know with what I am charged; it is refused. 
Is this mercy or justice? We shall see. And now, Bell, 
dearest Bell, whatever may be the event of this calamitous 
difference, whether you are returned to or torn from me, 
I can only say in the truth of affliction, and without hope, 
motive, or end in again saying what I have lately but vainly 
repeated, that I love you, bad or good, mad or rational, 
miserable or content, I love you, and shall do, to the dregs 
of my memory and existence. If I can feel thus for you now 
under every possible aggravation and exasperating circum- 
stance that can corrode the heart and inflame the brain, 
perhaps you may one day know, or think at least, that I was 
not all you have persuaded yourself to believe me; but that 
nothing, nothing can touch me farther.’ 


The rumours alluded to in this letter originated in 
a report of the demand for a separation, which reached 
London simultaneously with Byron’s receipt of Sir R. 
Milbanke’s letter. Curiosity was at once excited. Con- 
jectures as to the cause were rife. Rumours multiplied 
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and gradually concentrated on two special charges. 
One was that Byron was addicted to unnatural vices ; 
the other that he had committed incest with his half- 
sister. The latter accusation had been whispered since 
the publication of ‘ The Bride of Abydos’ in 1813. It is 
an amusing commentary on the danger of seeking auto- 
biographical details in a man’s poetry that Lord Lovelace 
is convinced that Zuleika is Augusta Leigh, while Miss 
Mayne is equally certain that she is Lady Frances Wedder- 
burn Webster. Both charges were eagerly seized upon 
by two powerful classes, already bitterly hostile to Byron, 
the Tory press and the Tory section of society. Judging 
from her letter to Mrs Villiers and her first letter to 
Mrs George Lamb, Lady Byron tacitly encouraged the 
reports, and in her second letter to Mrs Lamb (April 1), 
written when the agreement to separate had been signed, 
although she had disavowed the allegation as part of her 
case, and in her secret document admitted that she could 
not prove the charge, she explicitly confirmed the worst. 
So persistent did the rumours become that Byron’s two 
most intimate friends, Hobhouse and Scrope Davies, 
felt that their own social positions might be compromised 
by association with a man accused of such crimes, unless 
they convinced themselves of his innocence. Their 
examination of Byron was searching. ‘ They tried him,’ 
says Hobhouse, ‘in every hour—they watched him under 
every passion—they employed every argument and 
research,’ and finally were satisfied that the accusations 
were unfounded. 

The rumours had another effect. Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke’s two letters (Feb. 2 and 8) threatened legal 
proceedings. Byron made up his mind that, in the face 
of current rumours and of Sir Ralph’s menaces, an 
amicable arrangement was impossible. He determined 
to fight. Three counsel were engaged on his behalf; 
the evidence of the servants at Piccadilly Terrace was 
taken by his solicitor and a Proctor from Doctors 
Commons; that of others, such as Le Mann and Sir 
James Bland Burgess, was also taken; his lawyers were 
confident of success, and (Feb. 21) his solicitor curtly 
informed Sir Ralph Milbanke that Byron could not accede 
to the proposal for a separation. 

With Feb. 22 begins the last stage in the proceedings. 
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On that day, Lady Byron made a further statement 
to her chief legal adviser, Dr Lushington. Since the 
publication of ‘ Astarte,’ it has been known that the 
substance of her communication was a charge of incest 
against Byron. At what period she had first begun to 
formulate her suspicions, even to herself, is uncertain. 
It was on her invitation that Augusta Leigh stayed at 
Piccadilly Terrace during her confinement—and remained 
in the house when she herself left London. It is 
incredible that these invitations could have been given 
if she had then believed Mrs Leigh to be Byron’s partner 
in guilt. It is equally incredible that, if at that time 
she harboured these suspicions, she could have named her 
daughter ‘ Augusta,’ or called the child by the pet name 
of ‘Augusta Junior,’ or, in letters to Mrs Leigh in January 
1816, written such passages as the following: ‘In this 
at least I am truth itself when I say that; whatever 
the situation may be, there is no one whose society is 
dearer to me or can contribute more to my happiness’ ; 
or, ‘My dearest A, it is my greatest comfort that you 
are in Piccadilly ’; or, ‘ I have been nursing my Augusta, 
and whilst I was nursing her, happened to sigh, whereupon 
she looked up in my face and sighed too’; or, ‘ You have 
been ever since I knew you my best comforter, and will 
so remain, unless you grow tired of the office.’ Unless 
Lady Byron was capable of greater depths of duplicity 
than she showed even in the instance condemned by 
Miss Mayne, she could not thus behave and write to a 
woman whom she believed to be her husband’s incestuous 
paramour. It is more charitable to suppose that the 
rumours from London first turned her mind definitely 
towards the charge, which she pieced together from her 
recollections of ‘the circumstances and intimations’ of 
the past twelve months. 

Her communication completely changed Lushington’s 
opinion. Hitherto he had favoured a reconciliation and 
had offered his services in bringing it about. Now, 
however, as a man of the world he saw, whether he 
believed her suspicions to be true or not, that it was 
impossible to ask a young wife to return to a husband 
of whom they were entertained. But as a lawyer he knew 
that the accusation was incapable of proof and that, 
if made in Court, it might fatally prejudice her case. 
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At all hazards, therefore, silence must be maintained 
as to these suspicions. Their existence, however, in- 
creased the advisability of securing a separation by 
agreement. Lady Byron’s case, as based on her original 
statement, was not so strong as to preclude the risk of 
defeat, compromise, or even the restitution of conjugal 
rights. Henceforward, the language of threat was aban- 
doned, and Lady Byron’s efforts and those of her advisers 
were concentrated on obtaining Byron’s consent. She 
herself appealed to Hodgson and to Lord Holland, to use 
their influence with Byron to secure his agreement. 
In her letter to Hodgson (Feb. 25) she said that, to obtain 
this result, she ‘ would sacrifice such advantages in terms 
as I believe the Law would ensure to me.’ She added: 
‘In regard to any changes which the future state of 
Lord B.’s mind might justify in my intentions, an amicable 
separation would not destroy the opening for reconcilia- 
tion.” This last suggestion was made three days after 
her communication to Lushington. 

In direct touch with Lady Byron and with Lushington, 
Lord Holland forwarded to Byron, on behalf of Lady 
Byron, the financial terms proposed for a separation. 
Under Lord Wentworth’s will, his property had passed 
to his sister, Lady Milbanke, now Lady Noel, for her 
life. At her death, it passed to the husband of his niece, 
Lady Byron. If she died without a son, it went to Lord 
Wentworth’s male heirs. Byron’s answer, addressed to 
his wife (March 4), contained an indignant refusal of what 
he regarded as a bribe. 

‘I am told,’ he continued, ‘ that you say you drew up the 
proposal of separation : if so, I regret to hear it: it appeared 
to me to be a kind of appeal to the supposed mercenary 
feelings of the person to whom it was made—‘* if you part 
with, etc., you will gain so much now, and so much at the 
death of,” etc., a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence! 
No allusion to my child; a hard, dry, attorney’s paper. 
Oh, Bell! to see you thus stifling and destroying all feeling, 
all affections, all duties (for they are your first duties, those 
of a wife and a mother), is far more bitter than any possible 
consequences to me.’ 

In her answer (March 4) Lady Byron plays her last 
card. She appeals to Byron’s promise to release her, 
if convinced that it was her wish : 
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‘Without doubting the justice of my cause, I have no 
hesitation in acknowledging my reluctance to have recourse 
to any other mode of redress, whilst a possibility remains 
of obtaining the end with your consent. And after your 
repeated assertions that when convinced my conduct had not 
been influenced by others, you should not oppose my wishes, 
I am yet disposed to hope those assertions will be realised.’ 


Lady Byron’s personal appeal to her husband’s 
honour changed the situation. Her letters to Hodgson 
also justified Byron in hoping that an amicable separation 
might lead to reconciliation. ‘ It was,’ he wrote in August 
1817, ‘ chiefly in consequence of Lady Byron’s claiming 
(in a letter still existing) a promise on my part to consent 
to a separation, if such were really her wish, that I con- 
sented at all.” Other reasons favoured consent. He 
would avoid, even if he had nothing worse to fear, the 
exposure of the faults of his character to public ridicule. 
He could escape at once from his financial troubles by 
leaving England. He would save Mrs Leigh, who was 
within a few weeks of her confinement, and George Byron, 
who was on the eve of marriage, from being dragged into 
Court as witnesses. Another reason which weighed with 
Byron was an alarming report of his wife’s state of health. 
She herself had told George Byron that it was cruel to 
force her into Court, and Dr Le Mann, whom Byron had 
sent to see her at Mivart’s Hotel, thought seriously of her 
physical condition. 

One objection to his acquiescence in his wife’s appeal 
remained. Byron could not consent without appearing 
to confirm the public rumours against his character and 
that of his half-sister. Unless Lady Byron disclaimed that 
charge, no progress could be made. Wilmot, who acted 
as intermediary, was instructed, on Byron’s behalf, to 
insist on her definite disclaimer as a preliminary to any 
consideration of her proposals for a private separation. 
She offered to say that the rumours of incest and un- 
natural vice had not emanated from her or her family. 
That was not enough. Her proposals were rejected, 
and Wilmot returned with instructions to insist on 
a declaration that the two charges were not part of her 
case against Byron. The next day (March 8), he came 
back with a document, signed by Lady Byron and 
attested by him, stating that neither of the two specified 
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charges would make part of her allegations if she came 
into Court. The disavowal was shown by Wilmot, and 
read aloud, to Byron, Scrope Davies, and Hobhouse. 
The way was clear for agreement. Disputes over financial 
terms were met (March 15) by Byron’s offer of arbitration. 
On March 18, Hobhouse, acting for Byron, and Colonel 
Doyle, on behalf of Lady Byron, met and agreed the 
terms of separation. Nothing now hindered the pre- 
paration and signature of the legal deed. 

At the final meeting between the amateur repre- 
sentatives of Lord and Lady Byron on March 18, Hob- 
house had omitted to make the agreement conditional 
on possession of her disclaimer. The document had been 
taken away by Wilmot. Whether he destroyed it, or 
whether he returned it to Lady Byron and she either 
destroyed or preserved it, is uncertain. Writing to her 
on the same day to announce the result of the meeting, 
he called her attention to his omission and appealed to 
her ‘justice and candour,’ in case her ‘ handsome dis- 
avowal of the more heinous rumours and charges’ had 
been destroyed, to transmit to him ‘a similar declaration 
when the affair shall be entirely terminated.’ Lady 
Byron replied the same day: ‘I have every wish to 
consider the interests and feelings of others, as far as may 
be in my power, consistently with the most candid 
considerations.’ She neither returned the original, nor 
sent a copy of the disclaimer. She clung both to the 
consent and to its stipulated price. It was as an answer 
to Lady Byron’s suppression of this document, which 
would have been valuable to Mrs Leigh, that Hobhouse 
prepared his statement of the case for immediate pub- 
lication. A postscript (May 1816) suggests the reason 
why it was kept back: ‘ Lady Byron has recommenced 
her correspondence with Mrs Leigh.’ 

Had Hobhouse known the purport of a secret 
paper which Lady Byron signed on March 14, he would 
have attached less importance to this renewal of friendly 
intercourse. In this strange document, Lady Byron 
stated that ‘ certain circumstances and some intimations ’ 
had made her suspect guilty relations between Byron and 
Mrs Leigh; that ‘the causes of this suspicion did not 
amount to proof’; that she ‘never during her living 
with Lord B: intimated a suspicion of this nature.’ 
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The document proceeds, in effect, to license her to continue 
on intimate terms with her sister-in-law without prejudice 
to her impressions of Mrs Leigh’s guilt. A similar device: 
is familiar to lawyers. The words ‘ without prejudice’ 
warn recipients of letters so marked to be on their guard. 
Here no warning was to be given. The words are written 
in invisible ink over the most loving letters or inaudibly 
pronounced before the warmest expressions of affection. 
Ostensibly framed for Mrs Leigh’s protection, which 
would have been better secured by the return of the sup- 
pressed disclaimer, it served two other purposes. It 
enabled Lady Byron to win the confidence of Mrs Leigh ; 
it also formed an effective screen to conceal from Byron 
any knowledge of his wife’s suspicions. 

In the interval between the agreement to separate 
and the signature of the formal deed, Byron relieved 
his pent-up feelings in the ‘Sketch’ and the ‘ Farewell.’ 
Both poems were printed for private circulation. But 
the Editor of the ‘ Champion,’ who was the most virulent 
of Byron’s journalistic assailants, obtained copies and 
published them in his paper. Their reception by the 
public illustrates the extraordinary excitement which 
the affairs of Lord and Lady Byron had produced. 
Byron was not responsible for the publication of the 
‘Sketch.’ Had he been so, their relative positions 
would have made his attack on Mrs Clermont dis- 
creditable. It must, however, be remembered that the 
evidence of the servants at Piccadilly Terrace, of Mrs 
Fletcher, who was not in his service, and of George 
Byron and Dr Le Mann, had convinced him, rightly or 
wrongly, that she had played a large and mischievous 
part in the proceedings. For both poems Byron was 
condemned and for contradictory reasons. The indig- 
nation of the ‘Sketch’ was acclaimed as genuine. The 
affection of the ‘ Farewell’ was denounced as hypo- 
critical. Yet the latter poem only expresses in poetic 
form the feeling manifested in all Byron’s letters—all, 
that is, which I have seen—written to his wife during 
that period. Until the whole series is published, the 
repetition of the charge of hypocrisy is singularly unfair. 
Writing before Hobhouse’s ‘Recollections’ were pub- 
lished, Lady Lovelace states (‘ Astarte,’ 2nd edition, 
p. 325) that ‘when Byron wrote the “ Fare thee well,” 
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he did not send it to his wife. She read it first in print.’ 
If by ‘ in print ’ Lady Lovelace means ‘ after publication,’ 
there is a discrepancy between her statement and that 
of Hobhouse. The latter quotes Byron’s recollection 
of the substance of the letter which he wrote to accompany 
the enclosure of the poem to Lady Byron : 


‘* DEAREST BELL, 

‘I send you the first verses that ever I attempted to 
write upon you, and perhaps the last that I may ever write 
atall. This at such a moment may look like affectation, but 
it is not so. The language of all nations nearest to a state 
of nature is said to be Poetry. I know not how this may be ; 
but this I know. 

‘You know that the lover, the lunatic, and the poet are 
of ‘* imagination all compact.”” I amafraid you have hitherto 
seen me only as the two first, but I would fain hope there is 
nothing in the last to add to any grievances you may have 
against the former.’ 


On April 21, Byron signed the deed of separation : 
Lady Byron signed it the next day. Miss Mayne is 
convinced that Byron, knowing his wife’s suspicion of 
incest, was compelled by fear of publicity to give his 
consent. In the chapters relating to Byron and his wife, 
she has adopted the methods by which Marjorie Bowen 
gives life to her historical novels. She puts her point 
in what, I presume, purports to be a fragment from a 
soliloquy by Byron (p. 231). ‘Their cards are too 
strong. Go into Court? We may threaten, but into 
Court we cannot go. ‘ Augusta.” There, in one word, 
is their case. They would not cite it, but that is their 
case. They know that we know it.’ Even if this is 
historical fiction, Miss Mayne should be ready with her 
authority. At what stage in the case, and from whom, 
does she suppose that Byron learned his wife’s suspicions ? 
He could not have known them from her lips. He never 
saw her after Jan. 15, 1816, and up to that date, on Lady 
Byron’s signed evidence, they were never disclosed. 
They were not contained in her statement on which her 
father’s letter (Feb. 2)) was founded. They formed 
no part of the ‘ conduct ’—and again it is her own evidence 
—to which she alluded in her letter of Feb. 15. All 
this time her letters to Augusta Leigh had piled up evidence 
that no such suspicion was entertained. Her com- 
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munication to Lushington (Feb. 22) was made in pro- 
fessional secrecy, and she was cautioned against the 
danger of repeating it in public. On March 8 she dis- 
avowed the allegation as part of her case. On March 18 
Byron gave his consent. Where, when, and from whom, 
before giving it, did he learn her suspicions ? 

Miss Mayne not only offers no proof in support of 
her conviction. She also ignores all the evidence on the 
other side. She relies entirely on the ‘ universally recog- 
nised truthfulness’ of Lady Byron and her statement 
of 1830: ‘Lord Byron at first rejected this proposal ’ 
(of an amicable separation) ‘ but when it was distinctly 
notified to him, that if he persisted in his refusal, recourse 
must be had to legal measures, he agreed to sign a deed 
of separation.’ Lady Byron’s memory or her capacity 
for self-deception must have played her strange tricks. 
She omits altogether the important part which she her- 
self played in securing his consent—her suggestion that 
an amicable separation might lead to reconciliation, her 
disavowal of the worst charge as part of her case, her 
appeal to his personal honour to fulfil his promise. Her 
statement, therefore, contains such large suppressions 
of truth that it becomes a suggestion of falsehood. By 
similar suppressions Miss Mayne, in my opinion, reaches 
a similar suggestion. In any case, she comes no nearer 
to proving Byron’s knowledge of his wife’s suspicions. 
Nothing in her ‘ Life’ alters my firm belief that Byron 
consented to the separation in ignorance of his wife’s 
charge; that his parting commendation of Augusta 
Leigh to her kindness was made in good faith; and that 
he died, as he lived, without knowing. 

Miss Mayne’s contention that Byron’s consent to the 
separation convicts him of the crime completely fails. 
I am not now discussing his guilt or innocence. Were 
I doing so, I should have to define the limits of Lady 
Byron’s ‘ trustworthiness.’ Though a truthful woman, 
she was, I think, from her intense self-concentration, her 
self-complacency, and the tyrannous rigidity of her pre- 
conceived opinions, a bad witness of truth and a worse 
judge. She and her case never interested me, except so 
far as they affected the life and poetry of Byron. But 
I have read ‘ Astarte ’ with care. It left me unconvinced 
of the truth of the charge. The book resembles one of 
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those ingenious works which prove that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. Use the key supplied, and it hangs 
together. Use another key, equally available, and it 
falls to pieces. As to the letters to Lady Melbourne, 
I am content to wait till Byron himself has had the oppor- 
tunity of explanation, conscious that his strange wayward 
nature often rose to heights and fell to depths in words, 
as well as in thought or action, which I can neither fathom 
nor measure. 

My own views only interest myself. I turn from 
them to express an opinion which. is, I believe, shared by 
thousands in this country and all over the world. In 
their persistent degradation of Byron, his wife’s repre- 
sentatives have over-stepped the limits of good feeling. 
It should be remembered that Lady Byron twice held 
Byron to his promise, and each time with disastrous 
results. She did so when they married. She did so 
when they separated. On her personal appeal and private 
disclaimer of the charge of incest, he sacrificed the oppor- 
tunity of denying the crime in public. She did not lift 
a finger to save from destruction the Memoirs in which, 
presumably, he had told his story. Both by her inaction 
and by her action, she closed his mouth to contemporaries. 
Fair play suggests that her mouth should be closed to 
posterity. But, for more than a quarter of a century, 
her representatives have laboured to vindicate her title 
as her husband’s ‘moral Clytemnestra.’ They would 
have done better to remember Byron’s own words, used 
in offering to his wife the opportunity of reading his 
Memoirs: ‘I do not choose to give to another generation 
statements which we cannot rise from the dust to prove or 
disprove.’ 

ERNLE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was written, it has come to my know- 
ledge that Lady Byron’s disclaimer of the charge of incest, 
as part of her case, is still in existence and in the possession 
of her representatives. 
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2. Versaumte Gelegenheiten. Von H. Schlitter. Wien: 
Amalthea Verlag, 1920. 

3. Der Zerfall Oesterreichs. Von V. Bibl. Wien, 1922-24. 

4. Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria: A Biography. 
By J. Redlich. Macmillan, 1929. 
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6. Self-Determination for Austria. By F. F. G. Klein- 
waechter. Allen and Unwin, 1929. 


In November 1918, Austria proclaimed herself a republic, 
and by Article 2 of the constitution declared herself to 
be an integral part of the German Republic. It was, 
perhaps, her misfortune that she did not arrive at this 
decision seventy years earlier. That the opportunity to 
do so was not altogether wanting, no one who has care- 
fully considered the effects of the revolutionary wave 
that swept over both countries in the early months of 
1848 will deny. True, neither Germany nor Austria was 
then a republic, and this, as Moritz Hartmann clearly saw, 
constituted a serious difficulty : 
‘ Dies ist der Zeiten schwere Not, 

Der Wiederspruch, der schwer zu heben, 

Dass wohl die Monarchie schon tot, 

Und dass noch die Monarchen leben.’ 


Possibly, as many of the delegates to the National 
Assembly at Frankfurt thought, the simplest solution 
would have been the best, viz. the establishment of 
Germany, including German-Austria with Bohemia, as a 
democratic republic, with a popularly elected president 
at its héad, after the manner of the United States, and to 
allow Hungary with Croatia and Siebenbiirgen and Poland 
and Italy to go their own ways as independent States. 
But for such an heroic experiment a majority was not to 
be had. On the other hand, no German who had any 
regard for national unity could consent to admit the 
Habsburg monarchy, with its Magyar, Slav, and Italian 
nationalities, as a member of a German National State. 
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The result was a compromise, whereby it was resolved that 
no German Jand might unite with any non-German land 
to form a single State, and that, in the case of a German 
and a non-German land having the same sovereign, 
the relations between the two were to be regulated 
on the basis of a purely personal union. In other 
words, the Habsburg monarchy was to be split in two, 
and while German-Austria with Bohemia might be 
admitted as a member of the German National State, non- 
German-Austria was to remain outside it. Whether the 
scheme was in the circumstances a workable one or not 
need not detain us. Four days after the National 
Assembly had, by a large majority, sanctioned it, 
Windisch-Gritz entered Vienna and ordered the black, 
red, and gold flag that since April had floated from the 
spire of St Stephen’s to be pulled down and the imperial 
black and yellow to be hoisted in its stead. It was the 
answer of the army to the proposal to split the Empire in 


two. 


Among the many eminent men who took part in the : 


deliberations of the Frankfurt Parliament were some of 


the most illustrious German historians—Ranke, Dahl- ; 


{ 


mann, Droysen, Waitz, Gervinus, and Arneth. One 
other Austrian historian, who might well have been ' 


expected to share in its proceedings—Franz Palacky— 
was conspicuous by his absence. The letter, in which 
Palacky explained his reasons for declining the invitation 
addressed to him to attend the Frankfurt Parliament, 
possesses an importance to which recent events have 
added new significance. After expressing his sense of the 
honour conferred on him, Palacky proceeds : 


‘The avowed intention of the National Assembly is to 
substitute a Volksbund (National-union) for the present 
existing Fiirstenbund (Princes’-union) with the object of 
unifying the German nation and adding to the prestige and 
power of Germany. However much I respect this endeavour, 
and just because I respect it, I cannot share init. Iam nota 
German. I am a Bohemian of Slav nationality and all my 
endeavours are dedicated to the service of my people. This 
people, it is true, is a small one, but it has always possessed 
an individuality of its own. Its rulers have for centuries 
belonged to the German Fiirstenbund, but itself has never 
been regarded as German. It is, therefore, something quite 
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new and without historical justification to propose that, 
outside the Fiirstenbund, this people should form a union 
with the German people, and for my own part I cannot con- 
sent to agree to it. 

* My second reason for not taking part in your deliberations 
is the consideration that, so far as I can gather, your purpose, 
if carried into effect, must necessarily result in a weakening 
of Austria as an independent State—a State the maintenance, 
integrity, and strengthening of which is of vital importance 
not only for my own people, but for Europe, and indeed for 
humanity and civilisation. . . . You know what Power holds 
the whole of our eastern hemisphere in its grasp. You know 
that this eastern Power is increasing in strength with a 
rapidity out of all proportion to those of the west, and that, 
unassailable in itself, it is assuming an ever-growing aggres- 
siveness, which must eventually result in the establishment of 
a new world-wide monarchy. Such a universal monarchy 
would prove a terrible calamity, which I, though a Slav in 
body and soul, would greatly regret in the interests of 
humanity. You are aware that in the south-east along the 
borders of the Russian Empire are a number of little States 
of different nationalities—Magyars, Germans, Slavs, Greeks, 
Turks—each too weak in itself to offer a successful resistance 
to its all-powerful eastern neighbour, and that this can only be 
achieved if they are drawn together into a union. The 
Danube constitutes the main artery of such a union, and for 
this reason its centre must lie not far remote from that 
river. In fact, if the Austrian Empire did not already exist, 
it would be necessary, in the interests of humanity, to take 
immediate steps to callit into being. Unfortunately, Austria, 
which nature and history have designated to act as Europe’s 
protecting barrier against Asiatic influences of every sort, has, 
in its blindness, hitherto failed to recognise that its existence 
is dependent on the recognition of the perfect equality of all 
the nationalities and confessions united under its rule. 

‘I am firmly convinced that it is yet not too late for it to 
retrieve its mistake by unreservedly admitting the funda- 
mental principle of equality ; but the time calls for immediate 
action. When I look outside Bohemia it is not to Frankfurt 
that I direct my gaze, but to Vienna, as the centre from which 
I await peace, freedom, and justice for my people. Your 
object, gentlemen, as it appears to me, is not merely to 
weaken this centre, but to destroy it. But the welfare of 
Europe demands that Vienna should never be allowed to 
sink to the level of a provincial town. As for the proposal 
to convert Germany into a republic, it is a question in regard 
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to which I do not feel myself qualified to offer an opinion. 
But so far as Austria is concerned I cannot for one moment 
admit the suggestion. Imagine to yourselves Austria split 
up into a number of little republics—what better basis could 
be furnished for the establishment of a universal Russian 
monarchy ? Toinvite Austria with Bohemia to join a German 
Volksbund is to ask her to commit suicide. The better plan 
would be for Germany to constitute herself part of the Empire.’ 


No one who is at all acquainted with the present 
state of Central Europe can read Palacky’s masterly 
justification of the existence of the Empire without a 
feeling of deep regret that it did not form the basis of 
settlement after the War. But of this later on. As we 
have seen, the offer made by the Frankfurt Parliament to 
German-Austria to form part of the German Volksbund or 
National Union had met with a decisive refusal by 
Windisch-Gritz. But, in passing, it is interesting to note 
that a union of Germany with the Empire, or what 
practically came to the same thing—the formation of a 
‘seventy-million State,’ though regarded by Palacky as 
beyond the range of probability, actually found for a time 
a warm supporter in Schwarzenberg. It is difficult to 
say whether the plan was intended as anything more than 
a threat to Prussia. But, with the offer of the imperial 
crown to Frederick William IV by the Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment and the prompt recall of the Austrian delegates, the 
project lost all actuality. At first a better fate seemed 
in store for Palacky’s plan of a federal State, based on 
national equality. For though the sudden dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly, which since June 1848 had been 
occupied, first at Vienna and after the October revolution 
at Kremsier, in framing a constitution that would have 
given effect to it, dashed the hopes of all those who had 
been looking forward to it as the opening of a new era, 
there can be no doubt that, despite its imperfections, the 
Oktroyierte Verfassung * of March 4, 1849, would, espe- 
cially as regards the protection it offered the minorities 
by the creation of the so-called administrative circles, 
have served as an admirable substitute for it, had it ever 
been put into practice. But this was never Schwarzen- 
berg’s intention, and with the opportunity given, by the 





* An Oktroyierte Verfassung is a constitution originating with the 
sovereign in council and not with a legislative assembly. 
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complete suppression of the Hungarian rebellion, to break 
entirely with the ideas to which the Revolution had 
given birth, the Constitution of March 4 shared the fate 
of the Kremsier Resolutions. Perhaps, as Hofrat 
Schlitter in his careful examination of the Oktroyierte 
Verfassung remarks, it would be unfair to blame 
Schwarzenberg and his friends for seeing in a return to 
the strong centralist policy of Leopold I and Joseph II 
the only means of avoiding such occurrences in future. 
Historical events must be judged according to the situa- 
tion at the time, and no one can read such a Memorandum 
as that which Baron Kiibeck addressed to Metternich 
two months before the revocation, on Dec. 31, 1851, of 
the Oktroyierte Verfassung, with its strong condemna- 
tion of the English system of parliamentary government, 
without recognising to what a state of panic terror the 
Revolution had reduced Austrian statesmen. All the 
same it was greatly to be deplored that the favourable 
opportunity presented by the suppression of the Hungarian 
rebellion to reconstruct the Empire on a federal basis was 
lost. No worse mistake could have been made than to 
reduce the monarchy, with its different lands and 
nationalities to the dead level of an officially administered 
German State. 

Particularly fatal was this in the case of Hungary. 
No one can hope to understand the attitude of the 
Hungarians towards Vienna and the movement that led 
to the Ausgleich or Compromise of 1867, who fails to 
recognise that an exaggerated national pride and over- 
weaning self-consciousness lie at the bottom of the 
Hungarian character. The Hungarian, or rather the 
Magyar, is, in his own opinion, born to rule. He will 
bow to no one but his own elected sovereign. For him 
all the other nationalities—Croats, Serbs, Germans—are 
of inferior standing. Democratic ideas are utterly 
abhorrent to him. To-day Hungary is nominally a 
republic ; actually she is a kingdom without a king, or 
rather a kingdom whose king is living in exile. No 
wonder then that, after all the miseries they had passed 
through and the brutal executions that had followed the 
suppression of the rebellion, the attempt to rule them by 
an army of German officials and the small respect shown 
to their national institutions, customs, language, and even 
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their dress, should have aroused in them such a feeling 
of resentment that nothing but the severance of the 
connection with Austria and the establishment of Hungary 
as an independent kingdom could satisfy. 

With Solferino the period of unrestricted absolutism 
came to an end. But it was one thing to admit, as the 
imperial manifesto of July 15, 1859, did, that the course 
pursued since 1851 had been a mistake and quite another 
to hit on the right one. It would involve us in too much 
detail to describe the zigzag course pursued by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his advisers in their efforts 
to find a via media between absolutism on the one hand 
and constitutionalism on the other, leading at one time to 
the October Diploma of 1860, with its strongly marked 
Slav-federalist tendency and therehabilitation of Hungary, 
and at another to the February Patent of 1861, with its 
equally strongly marked German-centralist character. 
No doubt the proper course lay then, as always, in a 
return to the Kremsier Resolutions of 1849 and the care- 
fully adjusted compromise they provided between 
centralism and federalism. But with the fierce struggle, 
now approaching its crisis, with Prussia, for the primacy 
in Germany, the reconstruction of the Empire at this 
juncture as an Austro-Slav State would have been merely 
to play into Bismarck’s hand. And so, with a dissatisfied 
crew on board, the ship of state drifted helplessly towards 
KGniggritz. 

It may be, as German historians insist, that Kénig- 
gritz was a necessary step to the consolidation of Germany ; 
but, with our experience of what Prussian hegemony 
meant, we cannot help wishing that things had fallen out 
otherwise than they did. For Austria, however, apart 
from the wound given to her pride, Kéniggriitz, followed 
by her exclusion from Germany and the loss of her hold 
on Italy, might have proved the beginning of a happier 
era had she known how to use the opportunity to extract 
herself, as Adolf Fischof expressed it, from the labyrinth 
of constitutional complications in which she was involved. 
Once more she was given the choice of federation or union 
with Germany. Shortly after K6niggritz a Slav Con- 
ference met at Vienna in August 1866 and formulated a 
plan for the reconstruction of the Empire as a pentarchy, 
consisting of Old and Inner Austria, Bohemia, Hungary 
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with Croatia and Poland, each with a parliament of its 
own and a Reichsrat for all matters common to them as 
members of a united Empire. But the situation was no 
longer what it had been in 1851. Since 1860 Hungary 
had recovered her balance, and nothing would now suit 
her but the recognition of her independence on the basis 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

It will always remain a matter of astonishment, con- 
sidering the vehement opposition of the Slavs, that the 
Emperor should ever have given his consent to the fatal 
Ausgleich of 1867, that split the Empire in two. Possibly, 
as Bibl suggests, the Empress’s influence weighed heavily 
in the scales, but the main motive was evidently the 
belief that, with the fulfilment of her wishes, Hungary 
would co-operate loyally in strengthening the Empire, 
and that between them the Germans in Austria and the 
Magyars in Hungary would be able to dominate the other 
nationalities. Unfortunately the belief proved delusive. 
As time went on it became more and more apparent that 
the Hungarians had no interest in the Empire and that 
their sole aim was to sever their connection with Austria 
and establish Hungary as a perfectly independent State 
with an army of its own. Worse than this the Ausgleich 
had, as Palacky prophesied it would, set the Slav stone 
in rolling. Nothing, the Czechs declared, would satisfy 
them but the recognition of the historic rights of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. If the Hungarians had their 
Vildgos, the Czechs had their White Mountain. We 
Slavs, Palacky threatened, were before Austria and we 
will be after her. So serious, indeed, did the situation 
appear to a clear-sighted observer, writing in 1867, that 
he had no hesitation in asserting that the destruction of 
the Empire had become a European necessity. Hungary 
had established herself as a practically independent State. 
The only way of safety was for German-Austria with 
Bohemia to unite with Germany and to allow the Slavs 
to form a Danube Confederation of their own. Then and 
then only would Germany become a consolidated State. 
But for such a solution neither Austria nor Germany was 
to be had. K6niggritz still rankled in the breasts of 
Austrians and Bismarck had no desire to complicate 
matters on the eve of his settlement with France. So 
with the Magyars pulling in one direction and the Slavs in 
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another, and the Germans hampered with a parliamentary 
constitution that would not work, the Empire drifted to 
its dissolution. 

It is idle now to speculate whether, if he had been 
afforded the opportunity to put his plan for a recon- 
struction of the Habsburg monarchy as a federal State in 
execution, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand might not have 
succeeded in averting the catastrophe. But it speaks 
well for his political insight that he fully grasped the fact 
that it was Hungary that blocked the way and that, if 
his plan was to have any chance of success, the power of 
the Magyar oligarchy would first have to be broken by a 
radical reform of the Hungarian Parliament. More 
than one attempt has been made to exonerate the 
Hungarians from responsibility for the War. But quite 
apart from the fact that Tisza’s supposed reluctance to 
consent to the Ultimatum on Serbia was, as Professor 
Redlich in his recent ‘ Life of the Emperor Francis 
‘Joseph’ remarks, due to a personal regard for the 
Emperor’s wish to avoid war, it is perfectly certain that 
it was Hungary’s irreconcilable attitude towards the 
wishes of her Slav nationalities that gave Serbia her 
opportunity and created the situation which led to the 
Ultimatum. No one who has carefully considered the 
subject in all its bearings can doubt that it was the 
Magyars rather than the Czechs that dragged the Empire 
to the dust and that Tisza was in a very real sense its 
grave-digger. Perhaps, as Graf Polzer argues in his 
interesting monograph on the Emperor Charles, it might 
have been possible even at the last hour to have won the 
consent of the Slavs to a reconstruction of the Empire 
on federal lines; but in 1917 it would have required a 
stronger man than Charles to break the opposition of the 
Hungarians and their allies the Pan-Germans. No one 
but the Emperor Francis Joseph could have put an end 
to the War when it was still possible to save the Empire. 
He alone possessed the requisite authority, and we know 
from various sides, apart from the direct statement of his 
valet Ketterl,* that, if his life had been prolonged only for 
a short time, he would certainly have made the attempt 
to conclude a separate peace. That his overture would 





* See C. Klastersky, ‘Der alte Kaiser, wie nur einer ihn sah.’ Gerold, 
Wien, 1929. 
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have met with a friendly reception by the Allies there can 
be no question. Neither England nor France had any 
interest in wrecking the Empire, if only it could be 
detached from Germany. Balfour, we know, held out to 
the last moment, and it was only after Czernin had forced 
Charles to capitulate to the German military party that 
he and Clemenceau yielded to the pressure brought to 
bear upon them by the Czechs. 

The mischief of the Peace Conference was that it was 
not a Conference at all, but a Tribunal, before which the 
Central Powers had to appear to listen to their doom. 
But long before the verdict against Austria had been 
pronounced the Empire had fallen to pieces. When 
the end came, as it did over-night, and while Czechs and 
Rumanians and Poles and Italians and Southern Slavs 
were joyfully sharing the plunder between them, Vienna 
was stricken dumb with terror—terror such as befalls a 
man when the earth opens between his feet and houses 
are rent to their foundations. Not indifference was it, 
as Bibl says, that struck the half-starved citizens dumb, 
but blank amazement. And for this the long con- 
tinued newspaper campaign of lies, sedulously fostered by 
the German ambassador, Graf Wedel, against which the 
Emperor Charles had contended in vain, was mainly 
responsible. Up to the very last they had been taught to 
believe that Germany was unconquerable and now the 
incredible had happened. Germany lay humbled in the 
dust, its once all-powerful Emperor had fled, the Empire 
had become a Republic. With hunger staring them in 
the face, their hopes shattered, the savings of their life- 
time gone, the city itself in danger of falling a prey to a 
disbanded and disorderly soldiery, it was no wonder if the 
Viennese were paralysed with terror. Only the Socialists 
kept their heads. For Viktor Adler and Otto Bauer and 
Karl Seitz the dissolution of the Empire had no terrors. 
Rather the contrary. They had long seen it coming and 
were prepared to meet the situation. When the parties 
met they were ready with their plan for the abdication of 
the Emperor, the creation of a German-Austrian republic 
and, at a wink from Berlin, for an Anschluss on Germany. 
If the other nationalities were grouping themselves into 
independent States on the principle of self-determination, 
why not the Germans in Austria ? 
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And so it came to pass that on Nov. 12, 1918, 
twenty-four hours after the Emperor had surrendered his 
power to the people, German-Austria proclaimed herself 
a republic and by Article 2 of the Constitution declared 
herself a constituent part of the German Republic. 
Four months later to the very day the resolution passed 
by the provisional National Assembly was confirmed by 
the newly elected constituent National Assembly, and 
on Aug. 11, 1919, Germany declared herself willing, by 
Article 61 of the Weimar Constitution, to admit German- 
Austria as a constituent part of the Reich and till then to 
allow her representatives a consultative voice in its 
management. At last, after seventy years’ futile experi- 
menting, it seemed as if, in the acceptance of the Frank- 
furt Resolutions of 1848, a satisfactory solution had been 
found to the ‘ Austrian problem,’ and that, united to 
Germany, Austria would find compensation for all the 
losses the War had entailed on her. No doubt if the 
Peace Conference had really been what it professed to be, 
the hope of a brighter future might have proved well 
founded. But it was soon to appear that for Austria the 
doctrine of self-determination had no validity. Along 
with Germany she had been guilty of provoking a war 
which had imperilled the freedom of Europe and strained 
the resources of the Allies to breaking-point to suppress. 
Though powerless for the immediate future, Germany was 
still a standing menace to the peace of Europe, and to 
allow her to increase her strength by six and a half 
million German-Austrians was, in the circumstances, and 
specially with regard to the security of France, judged to 
be out of the question. To-day we are, perhaps, not so 
sure that, in vetoing the Anschluss without providing 
for the continued existence of Austria as an independent 
State, we have not complicated rather than solved the 
problems of Central Europe. 

No one who is acquainted with the actual state of 
affairs can doubt that Austria, and with her Vienna, is 
slowly drifting towards bankruptcy. It is only necessary 
to look at the position of the Vienna banks to convince 
oneself of this fact. Formerly, as the controlling centre of 
all financial and industrial undertakings in the Empire, 
the Vienna banks occupied a dominant position, beside 
which those of Buda-Pesth and Prague played only a 
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subordinate réle. To-day, in consequence of the Treaty 
of St Germain, Prague has in large measure taken the 
place of Vienna. Many of the great Vienna banks, like 
the Union Bank, have ceased to exist. Others like the 
Lianderbank and the Anglo-Austrian, have become foreign 
concerns. Of the rest, like the Boden Credit Anstalt,* the 
Escomptegesellschaft, Credit Anstalt, most are financed 
by the Prague banks. To realise what has happened to 
Vienna we only need imagine what the position of the 
London banks would be, if their operations were suddenly 
restricted to England and if Dublin was made the centre 
of world trade. And as it is with her banks so it is with 
her industrial undertakings. Since 1918 Skodawerke, 
Prager LHisenindustriegesellschaft, Berg und Hiitten- 
werkgesellschaft, Poldihiitte, Erste Briinner Maschinen- 
fabrik, the Redlichschen JZuckerfabriken, Aussiger 
Chemische Verein, Cosmanos Textilfabriken, Kénigshofer 
Zementfabrik, Triester Lloyd, Cosulich, Stabilimento 
Tecnico, Krainische Industriegesellschaft have passed out 
of her hands into those of France, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Italy. No doubt the loan provided by the League of 
Nations tided Austria over her most pressing necessity 
and not only prevented her collapse, but enabled her to 
stabilise her currency. But no State can live on loans 
alone, especially when these loans are not always forth- 
coming when they are wanted, or are dependent on the 
goodwill of other States. There is no use in closing our 
eyes to the facts of the case and in making believe that if 
Switzerland, with fewer natural resources, can thrive as an 
independent State there is no reason why Austria should 
not. We must remember, as Kleinwaechter in his careful 
examination of the problem reminds us, that Switzerland’s 
development from a complex of small peasant republics 
has followed on perfectly natural lines and that her 
present state of prosperity is due to her exertions extending 
over more than a century. To reverse the process and to 
require from Austria, which till yesterday was the 
industrial centre of a great Empire and hampered as she 
is with Vienna, to follow her example is quite another 
matter. No doubt Austria can and will, if she receives 





* Since this article was written the Baden Credit, one of the oldest and 
strongest banks of Austria, has also collapsed. 
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the necessary support, become in course of time another 
Switzerland ; but the process of adaptation will require 
a long time, and where is the necessary assistance to be 
found ? Meanwhile what is to become of Vienna with 
her 1,800,000 inhabitants? As Redlich remarks,* the 
peculiar part played by Vienna as the capital of the 
Empire is attributable not so much to its incomparable 
geographical position as to the fact that it was the creation 
of the centralised policy of the Habsburgs, so that with 
the collapse of the monarchy its continued existence has 
become not only an anachronism but more than proble- 
matical. Vienna has few resources of herown. That she 
can still employ a certain amount of labour is due partly 
to the rise of new industries, but mainly to the fact that 
the process of absorption is still incomplete. Czecho- 
Slovakia is a young State and only as yet in the process 
of development; but there is little doubt that, if her 
political frame-work holds out, she will become the 
industrial centre of middle Europe. When that day 
arrives, Vienna will, if nothing happens, have ceased to 
exist. That such a result would, as Palacky said, be a 
catastrophe for civilisation and humanity no one, who 
recalls the part played by Vienna as a centre of culture, 
can doubt. In this respect, Prague can never take her 
place. 

If our view of the present economic condition of Austria 
is correct, and we have no desire to paint the situation 
blacker than we see it and the statistics at our disposal 
warrant, it is clear that her continued existence as an 
independent State is becoming extremely questionable. 
That this was also the opinion of the experts appointed 
by the League of Nations in 1925 to inquire into the 
economic condition of Austria is pretty evident from their 
report. But where the remedy is to be found they are 
provokingly silent. For, to tell us that Austria is a 
European problem and that her economic welfare is 
dependent on her relations to the neighbouring States is 
not very useful, seeing that it is not to their interest, or 
supposed interest, to allow her to recover her former | 
prosperity. There is not much use now in criticising the 





* ‘Das oesterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem,’ i. Anmerk, 5 zu 
Seite 105. 
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Treaty of St Germain. When the Peace Delegates met 
at Paris their hands were already more or less bound by 
the agreements arrived at with Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia during the War. But 
in view of the proposals since made to construct out of 
these States or some of them what is called a Danube 
Confederation, it may appear to an outsider that the 
delegates rather missed their opportunity. No doubt the 
best solution would have been the preservation of the 
Empire and its reconstruction on the basis of the Kremsier 
Resolutions. But, as this was no longer possible, the 
next best solution would have been to have treated Austria, 
Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia as an economic unit, with a 
common railway and monetary system, and while con- 
ceding to each full political autonomy under its own 
president, with a small army proportionate to the popula- 
tion of each for the purpose of self-defence and the 
preservation of order, to have provided against the estab- 
lishment of any hostile tariff-system between them. 
In short, a Danube Confederation with an international 
guarantee for its integrity. The plan has, of course, no 
practical value now. But why, it is often asked, may it 
not be possible in a modified form ? Surely, it is argued, 
it might be possible to persuade Austria and Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia to come to terms and to consent, 
if not to an economic union, at any rate to abandon their 
policy of hostile tariffs. The suggestion seems a reasonable 
one. But it is impossible of acceptance for the simple 
reason that it is not to the interest of Czecho-Slovakia, 
on political and economical grounds, to promote the 
recovery of either Austria or Hungary. 

It is an old saying that the power that sits in the 
Bohemian bastion controls the situation. Czecho- 
Slovakia is the key to the whole problem of Central 
Europe. It is not an agreeable position. With her 
six different nationalities Czecho-Slovakia is a mere 
reproduction in miniature of the old Empire. Her 
problems are the same, and it remains to be seen whether 
she will be more successful than was the Empire in 
solving them. It is her misfortune that she is not a 
national State, but the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that she has a military mission to fulfil. Her 
position is that of France’s watch-dog. Her very 
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existence depends on the maintenance of a dispropor- 
tionately large army and her alliance with France. It is 
this fact that determines Czecho-Slovakia’s attitude 
towards Austria and Hungary. It is not ill-will, but dire 
necessity, that compels her to act as she does. If Czecho- 
Slovakia is to be in a position to fulfil her mission it is 
essential that she should be economically independent. 
She must develop her resources, especially in the matter of 
war material, and to this end a high tariff system is abso- 
lutely necessary. Her misfortune is that, owing to the 
instability of her political structure, as revealed by the 
recent Tuka trial, all her efforts in this respect may prove 
of little avail should the day of trial come. It is well 
known that neither the Germans nor Hungarians, who 
together form a third of her population, will raise a hand 
against their co-nationals, and it cannot be said that 
President Masaryk has improved matters by his casuistical 
definition of what constitutes treason. 

From what we have said it is obvious that, if Austria 
has not the means to exist as an independent State and 
if a Danube Confederation is impossible, the only 
alternative is a union with Germany. We need not stay 
to inquire with Dr Kleinwaechter what moral right the 
Allies had, in view of the doctrine of self-determination, 
to veto the union. Moral right they had none. It was 
a simple question of expediency. But what was deemed 
to be expedient in 1919 may no longer be expedient in 
1929. Things have greatly changed for the better since 
the Treaties were signed. Germany, against whom the 
veto was chiefly directed, is now a member of the League 
of Nations. Locarno has served greatly to relax the 
tension between her and France. The Kellogg Pact has 
testified to the general desire to substitute arbitration for 
an appeal to the sword. The recent determination to 
evacuate the Rhineland has removed the last barrier to 
the re-establishment of friendly relations with Germany. 
The naval agreement between England and the United 
States has paved the way for a general reduction of 
armaments. We may not, it is true, have succeeded in 
banning war as the ultima ratio, but we have at least 
succeeded in making it almost impossible. Why, then, 
not go a step further and remove the veto? Let us 
look at the question reasonably. Everybody knows that, 
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if a fresh war broke out, in which Germany was involved 
either as the aggrieved or aggressor, no government in 
Austria would be able to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. Tyrol would certainly for good or ill throw 
in its lot with Germany. This comes because, though 
Austria is a national State, each province feels itself 
practically independent of the centralgovernment. Austria, 
we must remember, is a Bundesstaat and, as Monsignor 
Seipel has recently pointed out, the question of the 
Anschluss is one that concerns each province separately. 
How independent they are was evident when Carinthia, 
in direct opposition to the orders of the Bundesrat, 
forcibly drove the Jugo-Slavs out of Vélkermarkt and 
obliged the Allies to grant a plebiscite, which ended in a 
rectification of the boundary between Carinthia and Jugo- 
Slavia. What, then, is the good of the veto? Why not 
act magnanimously ? The question as it seems to us is 
one that concerns only Austria and Germany. Does 
Austria desire to form an integral part of the Reich ? 
We would be glad to have precise information on this 
point; but without allowing a plebiscite, how is this 
possible? That there are many Austrians who, for various 
reasons, dislike the notion and would prefer to drift along 
as they are doing, we are well aware. But this, we are 
convinced, is not the attitude of the majority. Certainly 
it is not that of the leading industrialists as is evident 
from the Report of the Economic Committee of the 
German-Austrian Workers’ Association (1925), of which 
a useful resumé will be found in Kleinwaechter’s 
* Deutschoesterreichischer Mensch.’ * 

As everybody knows, the mischief of the Treaty of 
St Germain was that it not only deprived Austria in 
large measure of the raw material it needs for its industries, 
but robbed it of the market it formerly possessed for the 
disposal of its goods. The question is whether she can 
find compensation for the damage thus inflicted on her 
in a union with Germany. On this point the experts are 
entirely of one opinion. Austria is not without con- 
siderable resources of her own. She possesses a super- 
abundance of iron-ore and plenty of wood for building 
purposes and the manufacture of paper, furniture, and 
musical instruments. She is well provided with leather 
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for the production of gloves and those articles of galanterie 
for which Vienna is famous, and in her rivers and water- 
falls she has an almost unlimited supply of electrical 
power. She has more cattle than she requires, and with 
what remained of the loan she received from the League 
of Nations, after stabilising her currency, she has estab- 
lished a flourishing dairy system, which enables her to 
compete with the best cheese-manufacturing countries. 
In other words, she possesses many commodities which 
Germany needs. On the other hand, Germany is able not 
only to supply her with the capital and coal she requires 
for the development of her resources, but to provide 
her with the market she needs for the disposal of her 
products. These facts lie at the bottom of Dr Héper’s 
‘ Oesterreichs Weg zum Anschluss.’* What Dr Héper 
is after is the establishment of a customs-union between 
Germany and Austria on the lines of the old Zollverein, 
that preceded and prepared the way for the unification 
of Germany, as a preparatory step to a political union. 
But, as such an economic union might be regarded as 
an infringement of the Treaties, he suggests reciprocal 
agreements between manufacturers in both countries, 
whereby, without formally abolishing customs duties, 
these duties should, so to speak, be pooled for their 
mutual benefit, with the result that prices would be 
equalised in both countries. It is an ingenious plan. 
For legal, educational, and postal purposes Austria and 
Germany are already practically one country, and Héper’s 
plan, if generally adopted, might prove the thin end of 
the wedge to an economic union. But it is obviously only 
a makeshift for a proper Zollverein. 

For ourselves we agree with Dr Preston Slosson t¢ that 
‘if, in the steadfast determination of Germany and 
Austria the two nations belong together they will 
eventually come together, and the task of real statesman- 
ship is not to prevent it, but to provide that when it 
comes there will be no shock to European peace.’ As 
we have said, the situation to-day is no longer what it 
was in 1919. The recent discussions at The Hague and 
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Geneva have cleared the atmosphere. We are by no 
means out of the wood yet; but Europe is faced, as 
M. Briand’s proposal for a Pan-European economic union 
shows, by other and more important problems than 
merely to obstruct the recovery of Germany. Germany 
is rapidly becoming the sheet-anchor of Europe, and the 
recent appeals of President Masaryk for German co- 
operation, though addressed to his own countrymen, are 
symptomatic of a changing attitude on the part of Czecho- 
Slovakia. We have no intention of discussing this subject 
here. But it seems to us that, if Europe is to meet 
America on anything like equal terms, she must lose no 
time in setting her own house in order, and one of the first 
steps to this end must be the removal of all sources of 
discontent. That this will prove no easy task we are well 
aware, but surely there should now be no difficulty in 
granting Austria’s well-grounded appeal for self-determina- 
tion. France, we are persuaded, would only benefit by 
the admission of six and a half millions of Austrians into 
the Reich. The Austrians are essentially a conservative 
and peaceful people. In this respect there is no difference 
between Social Democrats and Christian Socialists. Com- 
munism has no foothold in the country. The quarrel 
between Schutzbund and Heimatwehr, of which exag- 
gerated reports are continually reaching us, and which 
undoubtedly is causing much anxiety to Government 
and may lead to the establishment of a mild form of 
dictatorship, has its roots in economic unrest, and for this 
the refusal to allow Austria to unite with Germany is 
largely responsible. 
ROBERT DUNLOP. 
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Art. 4.—-THE POOR LAWS AND THEIR ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


1. English Poor Law History. The Last Hundred Years. 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Two Vols. Longmans, 
1929. 

. The Better Administration of the Poor Law. By Sir 
William Chance. Sonnenschein, 1895. 

. The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Dorothy Marshall. Routledge, 1926. 

. The Poor Law Enigma. By M. Fothergill Robinson. 
Murray, 1911. 

. The Poor Law Commission, 1909. By Helen Bosanquet. 
Macmillan, 1909. 

6. Report on Re-organisation of London Industrial Colony. 
Printed at H.M. Stationery Office. 

7. The L.C.C. Administrative Scheme under the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 


In the two volumes which appear at the head of this list, 
Mr and Mrs Webb* complete their history of the Poor Law, 
and bring to an end their long and valuable series of 
studies on English Local Government. The book supplies 
a long-felt want. No standard work on the recent history 
of the Poor Law had been published. It is now forty odd 
years ago since Dr Aschrott and Mr Preston Thomas 
published their still valuable and readable ‘ English Poor 
Law.’ And Sir George Nicholls’ ‘ History of the English 
Poor Law’ goes further back still. Sir William Chance’s 
‘Better Administration of the Poor Law,’ a slighter but 
valuable book, dates from 1895. Many important changes 
have taken place in the Poor Law world since that day, so 
a work which can supply this want has been long looked 
for, and will be widely read. The authors also were fortu- 
nate in the moment ofits appearance. Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain had just passed through Parliament his great measure 
of Local Government reform. The attention of the 
nation was thereby focussed on the Poor Law, which 
after many years of unexampled strain was nearing a 
crisis. In not a few Unions the administration had 
broken down, or was in a state of collapse. A con- 
troversy was raging throughout the country on the 
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question of mending or ending the Poor Law. Its 
opponents were already treating it as defunct. A 
Socialist manifesto had appeared over the signature of 
Mr MacDonald and others, condemning it; while the 
Webbs themselves had provided the battle cry: ‘ The 
Poor Law must go.’ 

On the other hand, Mr Chamberlain’s action in super- 
seding three Boards of Guardians for disregard of the 
Law had, to use the authors’ expression, ‘ created an 
unparalleled sensation in the Poor Law world.’ The 
Reports which were published by the Appointed Guar- 
dians from time to time from these Unions, giving a 
careful and detailed account of their experience, opened 
the eyes of the nation to the extravagance and cor- 
ruption prevalent under Socialist misrule ; and provided, 
in the opinion of competent judges, a perfect and impres- 
sive vindication of the old, well-tried principles, when 
applied with judgment and sympathy. The Poor Law 
situation was decidedly interesting. In the carefully 
tabulated history of policies and events, in which its 
value lies, the History enables us to compare the problems 
of to-day with those of a hundred years ago, and to let 
the past teach the present. We find that, in spite of the 
immense changes which have taken place, the problems 
remain essentially the same. The reason for the same- 
ness is that human nature does not change, and the Poor 
Laws are always dealing with human nature. 

It is the fashion nowadays to decry the Poor Laws as 
hard and brutal. But this is a mistake. These Laws 
are rooted deeply in our national life. They reflect our 
national character, our love of independence, our con- 
tempt of idleness. And they have helped to fix these 
traits in the character of our people. The Poor Law has 
many claims upon our respect. It was, to begin with, a 
pioneer of local self-government. It made the first 
attempt to introduce in this country a common social 
policy in matters dealing with public assistance and the 
health of the people. It led the way in the first attempt 
at State education. And we may see in the appointment 
and supervision of overseers by the magistrates one of 
the origins of our great system of local self-government. 

The Poor Laws are grim, with the grimness of the 
Middle Ages. But they are human. And they show an 
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understanding of human nature. The essential pro- 
visions are quite simple and easily understood. And they 
are all covered in one page (p. 18) of the Poor Law Act, 
1929. They come to us practically unchanged from the 
famous Act 43 Eliz., which was the outcome of a Special 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1597 
and including Sir Francis Bacon. This Act made pro- 
vision for three things : the apprenticing of poor children ; 
the setting to work of such persons as have no means to 
maintain themselves; the giving of necessary relief to 
old or impotent persons ‘as are poor and not able to 
work.’ These provisions remain to this day the founda- 
tion of our Poor Law System. Two centuries after- 
wards they were re-affirmed by the great Commission 
which, in Mr Gladstone’s words, ‘ rescued the English 
peasantry from the total loss of their independence.’ 
Politicians have never quite made up their minds as to 
the use or abuse of the Poor Law. Lord George Bentinck 
declared that he had often ‘ heard Mr Canning say that 
England owed her successful struggles with Europe and 
America to the Poor Laws: that ‘‘ they reconciled the 
people to their burdens and had saved England from 
revolution.”’’ Mr Fawcett, speaking after the event, 
was of opinion that ‘ England was brought nearer to the 
brink of ruin by the old Poor Laws than she ever was by 
a hostile army.’ This difference of opinion exists to this 
day. 

The Commission of 1832 which ‘ left an indelible mark 
upon English life,’ was formed to grapple with precisely 
the same evils and the same mistakes with which we are 
faced. Then, as now, the artificial efforts made to raise 
wages by out-relief only defeated their own ends by 
depressing wages. Then, as now, the assurance of 
State maintenance killed thrift; and the certainty of 
receiving wages for labour of an indifferent or negligible 
quality only reduced production and diminished the 
wealth of the country. As far back as the end of the 
eighteenth century, Gilbert’s Act tried the Socialist 
panaceas and found them wanting, and left a legacy of 
evils to the next generation. Guardians were to find 
work for any one able and willing, suited to his strength 
and capacity in any parish or place near his residence, 
to maintain such person until the work was found, and 
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during the time of work ; and to make up any deficiency 
between their earnings and the cost of their maintenance, 
from the rates. Miss Robinson quotes a case in Sussex, 
where surplus labourers could be hired by farmers for 
twopence and threepence a day, the rest of their main- 
tenance being provided from the rates. The farmers 
found it more profitable to turn off their regular hands 
and allow the parish to pay the bulk of their wages. 
In this way independence and thrift were actually 
penalised. Labourers themselves declared that ‘it would 
be better for us to be slaves at once than to work under 
such a system.’ 

At no period in our history was the administration of 
the Poor Law so lax, or its guiding principles so obscured, 
as in the opening years of the nineteenth century. The 
Commissioners teach us that we must look to this cause, 
even more than to the financial stringency and the wide- 
spread unemployment due to the French Wars, for the 
drift of the labouring classes into the habit of pauperism. 
In their Report, which was published in 1834, they lay 
down this cure for the immense evils with which they 
were faced. 


‘ The first and most essential of all conditions, a principle 
which we find universally admitted, even by those whose 
practice is at variance with it, is that his situation shall not 
be made really or apparently so eligible as the situation of 
the independent labourer of the lowest class. Throughout 
the evidence it is shown, that in proportion as the condition 
of any pauper class is elevated above the condition of inde- 
pendent labourers, the condition of the independent class is 
depressed; their industry is impaired, their employment 
becomes unsteady, and its remuneration in wages is dimin- 
ished. Such persons, therefore, are under the strongest 
inducement to quit the less eligible class of labourers and 
enter the more eligible class of paupers. The converse is 
the case when the pauper class is placed in its proper position, 
below the condition of the independent labourer. Every 
penny bestowed that tends to render the condition of the 
pauper more eligible than that of the independent labourer 
is a bounty on indolence and vice.’ 


The principles underlying this Report are as follows : 
No man shall be suffered to perish through the lack of 
what is necessary to sustain life: but if he be supported 
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at the expense of the public he must be content to 
receive such support on the terms deemed most consistent 
with the public welfare. No out-relief shall be given to 
able-bodied men except in cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity. The amount given by the Guardians shall be 
sufficient to relieve destitution, but the position of the 
recipient, on the whole, shall not be made, really or 
apparently, so eligible as that of the independent work- 
man. No relief shall be given without full and adequate 
investigation. All observers agree in stating that few 
measures have produced such important benefits in so 
short a time. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Sir William 
Chance published a careful inquiry into the working of 
these principles. He brings forward unimpeachable 
evidence which shows that the restriction of out-relief, 
as taught in the principles, invariably reduces pauperism 
and produces ‘a marked improvement in the habits and 
morals of the poor by the encouragement of thrift and 
the discouragement of improvidence and vice.’ And he 
answers the accusation of harshness which is frequently 
brought against advocates of strict administration by 
saying: ‘ For any Board of Guardians to adopt a policy 
of indiscriminately refusing out-door relief would be 
impossible. The current administration must be im- 
proved to the highest point before any general policy of 
restriction could have any chance of even temporary 
success. . . . Then, apart from all questions of general 
policy, as the administration approaches the highest 
standard, the proportion of out-door relief will diminish.’ 
These are wise words and deserve the attention of all 
who administer our Poor Laws. 

The Webbs charge Sir William Chance and the 
Inspectors with being biassed in favour of these prin- 
ciples. If by ‘bias’ they mean mere prejudice, it is 
untrue. If, on the other hand, they mean a conviction 
arising out of experience, then they also are biassed. When 
these able and experienced men go about their districts 
and compare one board with another; and when they 
find that this system of restricted out-relief ‘ where fairly 
and fully tried has not failed in a single instance to 
satisfy the conditions of successful administration ’; and 
that ‘ boards have been successful in proportion to the 
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approach which they have made to this system; and 
this result is independent of locality, trade, seasons, 
weather, or population,’ * is this surprising ? And when 
they find pauperism rampant in one Union and practically 
non-existent in another, and no cause is apparent for 
this contrast beyond the difference of administration ; 
and when they see these principles tested under every 
variety of circumstance, and find that they hold good, 
like the laws of nature, is it to be wondered at that they 
are inspired by the instrument which they hold in their 
hand and learn to regard it as just as much a law of 
social and economic science as gravitation is a law of 
natural science ? Would they not be blameworthy if, 
holding as they firmly believe the cure for pauperism, 
they refrained from pressing it upon the attention of 
the boards in their districts ? After all, if a man or a 
household is redeemed from a state of idleness and 
dependence and is placed in a state of industry and 
independence, the man is benefited, trade is benefited, 
and the State is the gainer. Where, then, does a ground 
of complaint lie against a board which carries out this 
primary duty or against the inspector who encourages 
them to do so ? 

That Boards of Guardians have been as successful as 
they have been is greatly to their credit. The standard 
is a high one. And only a comparatively few boards 
have fallen markedly below it. 


‘Strict administration,’ remarks Sir William Chance, ‘ as 
a settled policy implies a high standard of public duty on 
the part of the Guardians, for it involves an amount of 
patient labour which can hardly be expected from an average 
board of unpaid administrators. In the first place, the 
principles which all experience shows are the only safe guide 
in the administration of relief must be mastered. And what 
is more difficult, must be constantly borne in mind. It is 
very easy to make things pleasant all round by the grant of 
public money. . . . The hard task is that of the boards who 
administer relief as conscientious trustees of the public 
money.’ 

In 1907 the second Royal Commission was formed to 
sit in judgment upon its great predecessor—its prin- 
ciples, methods, and results; and to decide how far 
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these are adaptable to the needs of to-day. Mrs Webb 
was herself on this Commission, and is credited, with her 
husband, with being the author ef the Minority Report. 
This Commission endorsed the above workhouse system 
‘where by labour, discipline, and restraint, the inmates’ 
situation would be definitely and ascertainably less 
eligible than that of the poorest class of those who con- 
tribute to his support.’ It defended the apparent harsh- 
ness of the remedy, reminding modern readers that ‘ the 
Commissioners had to deal with a demoralised England, 
where more than one-half or two-thirds of the cases of 
able-bodied labourers in towns were cases of indolence 
or imposture,’ and where ‘ it rarely appeared that five or 
six in a hundred claimants sustained the test.’ It also 
issued the following grave warning with regard to the 
giving of out-relief to the able-bodied, which was again 
causing anxiety. ‘Hither,’ it reported, ‘the urban 
population is becoming less fitted for maintaining their 
independence, or the facility with which relief may be 
obtained, and the immunity from labour which it confers, 
are enticing a larger number of persons to avail them- 
selves of Poor Law relief.’ 

Sir Charles Loch summed up the Majority recom- 
mendations as follows: The treatment of the poor who 
apply for relief should be adapted to the needs of the 
individual. It should co-operate with charitable societies 
to restore him to independence. The Poor Law should 
no longer be confined to relieving destitution. It should 
be extended to cover its prevention and cure. Out-relief 
should only be given after close inquiry into the home 
conditions—save only in sudden and urgent necessity. 
It should be adequate. It should be supervised, both in 
expenditure and home conditions. Lastly, the work- 
houses should be properly classified for the reception and 
treatment of the quite different categories of persons for 
whom they are intended. The value of this Report 
obviously lies in the experience and knowledge behind 
it. It gives ‘a complete and up-to-date guide on the 
whole range of administration.’* It devotes careful 
attention to case papers, the frequent review of cases, 
the routine work of committees, the training of the 
officials, the classification and treatment of inmates. 





ee The Poor Law Enigma,’ by M. F. Robinson. 
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Its authors knew that the success or failure of a board 
largely depends on such commonplace details. Atten- 
tion to such matters betrays the gulf between the skilled 
professional and the well-intentioned amateur; and 
seems to be more likely to diagnose the case correctly 
than the mere letting loose of a number of amateur 
inquisitors to roam at large over our poorer districts. 

The Minority Report had many advantages. It was 
written in an attractive style. It was imbued with 
enthusiasm and imagination. It was widely advertised ; 
and it was the work of one mind. The course which it 
recommended was an abandonment of the policy of 1834, 
and an acceptance of ‘the Socialist position that it is 
the duty of the State to take over the whole responsibility 
for the welfare of its members, and to intervene at every 
point in their domestic and family life.’ Which, stripped 
of its altruistic phraseology, meant, according to Sir 
Charles Loch, ‘that every one who wants relief should 
get it without difficulty.’ Readers who wish to study 
both points of view cannot do better than read the 
chapter which the Webbs devote to this Commission, 
and then turn to the able and interesting books by Mrs 
Bosanquet and Miss Robinson, which are mentioned at the 
head of this article. Beneath the superficial agreements 
in these Reports, a fierce struggle is.taking place over the 
family, and the family life. One side wishes to maintain 
the family as the unit, and the family tie as the great 
humanising bond in our national life; while the other 
side would break up the family, and deal piecemeal with 
its individual members, by means of a number of Com- 
mittees, according to their several needs. To illustrate 
the beauty and adaptability of this method the Webbs, in 
the Minority Report, describe a nightmare vision of the 
system at work on a family in one of our mean streets. 
The Health Committee’s ambulance is carrying off to its 
hospital the mother with puerperal fever, the Education 
Committee’s officer is conducting the children found 
wandering in the streets to the Industrial Schools, the 
Asylums Committee is taking charge of the imbecile girl, 
the Unemployment Authority is giving the man his rail- 
way ticket to the Farm Colony, whilst the police ‘run in’ 
the hooligan son for commitment to a Reformatory School. 
Although the Webbs gravely assure us that such scenes 
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are an everyday occurrence in our midst, one hopes that 
this truly alarming and fantastic family, at present, only 
exists in their minds as a typical family which will be so 
admirably dealt with under the Socialist Commonwealth. 
Nevertheless, it conveys a warning. Behind ‘the break 
up of the Poor Law’ lies a much bigger and more vital 
issue, of immense importance in our national life, viz. ‘the 
break up of the family.’ 

One point of interest may be referred to. The 
authors twit the Majority with throwing overboard the 
principle of deterrence. Let us examine how they would 
treat this principle. First, they recognise clearly that 
relief cannot be free and open. It demoralises. It must 
have bounds. Conditions must be laid down. Super- 
vision is required. All this is conceded. On p. 531 we 
are told ‘ both Reports agreed in definitely recommending 
penal measures—to be made as reformatory as_ the 
Prisons Department of the Home Office might find to be 
practicable—against those persons who should be judi- 
cially convicted of causing expense to the community by 
a persistent refusal to work for the livelihood of them- 
selves and of any members of their family for whom 
they were legally responsible.’ It would be hard to 
express a method of deterrence more admirably or in 
better English. But the authors would go further. © 
On p. 544, with that admirable clarity which makes this 
book so readable, they suggest that where adequate main- 
tenance is given the recipient shall attend such training 
centres, day or residential, as may be required by the 
Authority. The reason given for this requirement is not 
that the man should be trained, but simply in order to 
avoid ‘the demonstrated evil result of maintaining able- 
bodied men in idleness.’ 

We can now compare the two systems. The one may 
be classed as ‘deterrent,’ the other as ‘ supervisory.’ 
Both avow the same objects: ‘to avoid maintaining 
men in idleness.” One would do so by giving a man 
less money than he gets in full work together with reason- 
able and educational labour tests. It would give him 
necessities, leaving comforts, such as beer, tobacco, and 
the pictures, to wait upon work; or, failing this treat- 
ment, it would offer the Institution. The other seeks to 
attain the same object by ‘supervising’ the man’s 
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expenditure, his home, his wife and children by an army 
of visitors, whom the profane would at once call busy- 
bodies. Now supervision means inspection; inspection 
involves interference ; interference denotes control. And 
the whole proposal is no more than wrapping up an 
intolerable slavery in a cloud of verbiage. An English- 
man’s house is rightly regarded as his castle. Inter- 
ference, such as is here proposed, would be deterrent in 
the highest degree to a normal Englishman. So we find 
that both parties mean the same thing, and differ only 
in measure, and nomenclature. The root idea of deter- 
rence lies in the principle that the man maintained shall 
be different from the man maintaining. Moreover, the 
apostles of supervision are even more right and logical, 
and carry us more with them than the more orthodox in 
preaching the need of institutional treatment as a real 
and not sham deterrence for the idle and contumacious. 

But the interest of the work naturally culminates in 
the second volume. This gives the first authoritative 
‘ story of the post-war administration. We may also 
expect to find here the first reasoned defence of the now 
notorious Socialist Boards, which will not be the least 
interesting part of the story. This period brought to 
the front a batch of urgent problems. It revealed new 
and unsuspected conditions, quite unlooked for by states- 
men and guardians accustomed to the easy and leisurely 
ways of a bygone age. It showed a Poor Law, devised 
for other days, taxed beyond its powers and creaking 
ominously ; and, above all, a Socialist party, suspicious, 
impatient, ignorant, coming rapidly to the front and 
eager to ‘ get busy’ and ‘do something.’ Here, in this 
mingled story of heroism, fear, credulity, disaster, we 
shall see, if anywhere, these great principles which have 
governed Poor Law administration for a hundred years, 
and which have caused such great searchings of heart, 
put to the final test. 

The coming of the Flood, in the year 1921, found 
Boards of Guardians and the Government, alike, un- 
prepared. The first sign of danger was a sudden and 
almost general abandonment of the usual tests of destitu- 
tion—viz. the offer of work or maintenance in the 
Institution—and the sudden use of automatic relief 
scales given with little or no inquiry or supervision. 

E 2 
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The Webbs go so far as to say that the Flood ‘set at 
naught all accepted Poor Law wisdom, and submerged 
principles, orders, and circulars alike.’ It would, per- 
haps, be more true to say, generally, that this flood of 
pauperism, arising largely out of the ease of obtaining 
out-relief, abundantly substantiated the Poor Law 
experience of the last hundred years. When everything 
was being submerged, these principles stood out like a 
barrier of rock against the Flood, and checked its 
violence and abated its havoc. At first it indeed seemed 
as if the destruction might be complete. Board after 
Board was overwhelmed. Relief was being given in 
alarming proportions. Some Boards withstood for a 
time, but eventually ‘succumbed to the wave of Pro- 
letarianism.’ Other Boards, more courageous, stemmed 
the Flood and stood firm—with the result that the 
numbers fell almost as rapidly as they had risen. 
Between the years 1895-1910 the number of persons in 
receipt of relief was seldom below 500,000. In August 
1914 the numbers stood at 619,000. In March 1920 it 
was 653,000, having sunk in the interval as low as 
300,000. That summer, following a prolonged dispute 
of a revolutionary character in the coal-fields, the 
number rose to 1,363,000—the largest number, then, 
ever recorded. During the last eight years (1921-29) 
the number has continued above the million mark; and 
during the general strike of 1926 it rose to 2,500,000. 
Even more serious than these alarming figures was the 
ominous fact that the majority of persons now receiving 
relief were ordinarily wage earners—and in possession 
of the vote. The Webbs estimate the cost of out-relief 
between April 1, 1920-28, at 122,000,000/.; one half of this 
sum went to the support of able-bodied men, ordinarily 
engaged in work. This period was marked by serious 
and prolonged strikes in our heavy industries and on 
the railways, followed by widespread loss and unemploy- 
ment, and by the general strike of ten days’ duration. 
There was also feverish activity in building, electricity, 
and in the growth of new luxury and amusement. trades, 
accompanied by an industrial migration from the north 
to the south-eastern counties, as well as by a gradual 
fall in unemployment and in the cost of living. Such 
were the conditions which characterised the great Poor 
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Law débicle which we have now to describe. The 
Webbs suggest that the strain of destitution arising out 
of unemployment fell upon almost all Unions alike, and 
that all suffered equally. This is hardly borne out by 
the figures. An examination of the Quarterly Statement 
of the Ministry of Health ending March 31, 1926, shows 
that the burden was curiously uneven throughout the 
country. A count shows that no less than 693,053 persons 
were receiving out-relief in 64 Unions within certain 
defined areas, out of a total of 1,016,764 persons receiving 
out-relief in the 625 Unions of England and Wales. 
Further, since 1914, the increase in numbers in these 64 
Unions was 546,792 persons, while the increase in the rest 
of the country was only 89,844, a hundred rural Unions 
showing an actual reduction in number. These figures 
suggest two conclusions. The country as a whole had 
come through remarkably well. Abnormal expenditure 
was confined to certain congested areas and large towns— 
and the cause and cure must be studied in these areas. 

The Ministry of Health carried this inquiry further. 
In 1924-5 there were three Unions where the number of 
paupers exceeded 10 per cent. In 1925-6 there were 
twelve, two more closely approaching the 10 per cent., 
while eight Unions exceeded 750 per 10,000 of popula- 
tion. Of the first fourteen boards, twelve were Socialist. 
Of the second eight boards, six were Socialist. In the 
remaining boards the Socialist element largely predomi- 
nated. These figures suggest the deduction that wherever 
pauperism is highest, Socialism rules and the principles 
of the Poor Law have been abandoned. A closer study 
of the Ministry’s Quarterly Statements would seem to 
suggest further that pauperism dwindles away the closer 
the administration observes these principles; and that 
pauperism is neither alarming nor unmanageable wherever 
these principles have been adhered to. These deductions 
are supported by the Ministry’s judgment, given after 
the experience of recent years, that ‘the amount of 
pauperism in a Union depends mainly upon the policy 
of the Guardians, and the inherited customs and tradition 
of the population.’ 

In London, which has a higher pauperism than any 
city in Great Britain, we find the same result. There 
are twenty-five Unions. Nine of these Unions, seven of 
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which were governed by Socialist majorities, between 
March 1921-27 increased their annual expenditure on 
out-relief from 239,747. to 2,744,4111.—by 2,500,0007. 
The other sixteen Unions, in the same years, increased 
their expenditure from 384,1801. to 817,7051.—by 400,000/. 
Poplar alone increased its expenditure from 101,643. to 
689,7421.—by 588,0007. ‘ Poplar enjoyed the bad pre- 
eminence of the highest percentage of pauperism in 
London and the United Kingdom.’ The Webbs also 
note with concern the ‘ portentous’ increase of its out- 
relief. In the year 1895 it was 12,3951. In 1905 it had 
grown to 24,339/.; in 1921 to 101,600/.; and finally 
reached its zenith of 689,742/. in the year 1927. In a 
population of 160,000, many of whom are by no means 
poor persons, these figures are arresting. This alarming 
chaos in the Poor Law administration of London suggests 
the question: How far has the administration broken 
down under the burden of these excessive numbers in 
the poor areas? Have the immense sums pouring 
annually into these Unions from the Common Fund of 
London encouraged spending, and thus augmented the 
evil which they were meant to check ? How far has the 
demoralisation spread from the recipients to the shop- 
keepers and publicans, and cinema proprietors? The 
Webbs agree that this phenomenal expenditure has been 
demoralising ; but they take comfort and say, after all, 
all Boards are alike, and Tories and Socialists bid against 
each other for the votes of the beneficiaries. One 
wonders how far this explanation will satisfy the plain 
man—and if indeed it satisfies the authors ? 

In fairness to Mr Chamberlain it should be added that 
the Ministry was not idle during these years. Mr 
Chamberlain and the Cabinet were alike reluctant to 
intervene in local self-government: But the Unions with 
abnormal pauperism were kept under observation ; and, 
at last, the intervention of the Ministry was called for. 
The result was three courageous and necessary Acts 
placed on the Statute Book within two years: the 
Guardians (Default) Act of 1926; the Audit Act of 1927 ; 
and the Local Authorities (Emergency Provisions) Act of 
1928. The effect. of these Acts has been most salutary 
in the Poor Law world. Three notorious Boards of 
Guardians were immediately superseded, and Appointed 
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Guardians possessing administrative experience put in 
their place. Reports of the administration within these 
Unions have been published by the Ministry of Health, 
and provide a unique testimony to the value of the 
recognised Poor Law principles. They show that, even 
in bankrupt Unions, where the people have for years 
been demoralised by excessive out-relief, no sooner are 
these principles put in force than men find that work is 
available, expenditure drops, deficits begin to be paid off, 
and the Union is being restored to solvency. The 
published figures are so striking that they bear repeating. 
In West Ham the numbers on out-relief at the beginning 
and end of the recent Appointed Guardians’ term of office 
were 66,000 and 14,540; the corresponding weekly cost 
28,0007. and 3,8007. In Chester-le-Street the numbers 
fell from 37,643 to 3,918, and the weekly cost from 
9,7967. to 9307. In Bedwellty the numbers fell from 
16,750 to 4,563, and the weekly cost from 3,913l. to 
9941.* During their three years of office the West Ham 
Appointed Guardians reduced the numbers of able-bodied 
men in receipt of out-relief from 15,700 to 1200. Faced 
with these formidable facts, the Webbs confess, after 
some adroit evasion : 


‘It is impossible to deny with regard to this bankrupt 
Union, either the need for financial reform, or the relative 
success with which it has been carried out. ... It cannot 
be gainsaid, after taking into account all criticism, so con- 
siderable an elimination must represent the stoppage of a 
great amount of laxity and extravagance, which were having 
disastrous effects.’ 


Recent action taken by the Ministry of Health in 
London and elsewhere, gives the same impressive testi- 
mony. As a result of the Inspectors’ visits into many 
Unions, and of the improvements in administration, and 
the closer adherence to the recognised principles of relief, 
which they suggested, a remarkable and encouraging 
reduction in numbers has been brought about. Within 
the past two years, ending March 31, 1929, the yearly 
expenditure on out-relief in London has fallen from 
3,562,000/. to 2,350,0007. In Poplar this expenditure has 
been almost halved, falling from 690,000/. to 388,0007. ; 


* The Tenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health. 
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in Stepney it has fallen from 420,0007. to 277,000/. ; 
Bermondsey has dropped from 378,000. to 236,000/.; and 
Greenwich from 288,0007. to 185,0007. The number of 
able-bodied men who have found employment is also 
encouraging. These figures bear a close comparison with 
a similar ‘crusade’ carried on by the Inspectorate in 
England and Wales in the year 1873-4. Then, as now, 
many boards had departed from the principles laid down 
in 1834. The steady rise in pauperism attracted the 
attention of the Board, with the result that the yearly 
expenditure on out-relief in England and Wales fell from 
3,664,0002. to 2,761,0007. within five years. The close 
similarity between the original expenditure and the drop 
in both cases is remarkable; as also is the insidious 
increase in pauperism during the present century. 
Socialists have more than once challenged the House 
of Commons to produce evidence that any Socialist 
Boards were acting illegally in giving these large sums 
in out-relief. The Webbs are doing a service to the 
country generally in pointing out that any departure 
from the Relief Regulation Order of 1911 is illegal. 
And although the Minister has hitherto refrained from 
disapproving these wholesale departures in granting 
unconditioned out-relief to able-bodied men, the Guar- 
dians were well aware, and were also warned, that the 
disapproval of the Minister would automatically render 
further expenditure on relief so provided a subject of 
disallowance and surcharge by the District Auditor. So 
it comes to this: All this mass of out-relief in London 
and other industrial centres has been granted on the 
slender basis of the tacit sanction of the Minister. How 
this latitude has been abused has been pointed out by 
the Inspectors in their Reports; and examples of the 
moral evil caused by excessive expenditure on out-relief 
to the able-bodied have been referred to again and again 
by experienced magistrates and social workers, and by 
more than one minister of religion. An example has 
recently been given, which is even more valuable because 
it comes from a Socialist Member of Parliament. In 
Bermondsey, on Jan. 1, 1925, 15,905 persons, of whom 
10,000 were adults, were in receipt of Poor Relief: 
the total expenditure of which in the financial year ended 
March 31, 1925, was 604,002/., of which 254,099/7. was 
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paid in out-relief. In the same year the takings for 
alcoholic liquors in Bermondsey were no less than 
1,335,0001., or ‘ allowing for the midday consumption of 
day workers from other areas, 101. per man, woman, and 
child, or 171. per adult of twenty and upwards, including 
abstainers and recipients of poor relief.’ Dr Salter, the 
Socialist M.P. for Bermondsey, compares this sum with 
the amount spent in the year on the three chief neces- 
sities: house rent and rates, 742,0001. ; bread, 230,0002. ; 
milk, 182,0007., making 1,154,000/. in all. So we have 
it on his authority that more is spent on beer and other 
alcoholic drinks in Bermondsey than on bread, milk, and 
housing together. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘is an industrial 
area where every seventh person is in receipt of Poor 
Relief; where 5,500,000 gallons of beer are consumed 
against 1,210,000 gallons of milk!’ It is hardly surprising 
that a recent Report of the Ministry of Health says: 
‘In most of the Unions in question there is no doubt 
that the policy of the Guardians tends (though it may 
not always be intended) to encourage applications for 
relief by the able-bodied, not as a last resource but as an 
ordinary means of obtaining a livelihood.’ 

The Webbs make some interesting comments on the 
cause and effect of this expenditure. ‘It is difficult,’ 
they say, ‘ not to associate with the victory of Poplarism 

- much of the calamitous increase of able-bodied 
pauperism in London.’ The action of the Government 
in charging the out-relief of London on the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund is condemned: ‘This decision 
taken in response to a defiant revolt by a single local 
authority marks, perhaps, the nadir of weakness of the 
Government. The result was a revolt: an ignominious 
surrender, and what seems to us, so far as London is 
concerned, a calamitous further opening of the floodgates 
that the Poor Law Division had been vainly seeking to 
close.’ The following strictures on administration are 
valuable : 


‘In hardly any case has any use been made of the labour 
test, even with suitable opportunities at hand. The large 
number of cases of men in full vigour on out-relief con- 
tinuously for three, four, and even six years, some marrying 
on this dole, and getting it increased on the birth of successive 
children—and not deprived of it in certain instances, when 
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convicted for drunkenness and other offences.’ ‘In the 
riverside Unions the subvention of casual labour has been 
carried to an outrageous extent . . . a direct encouragement 
to the labourer not to trouble to secure a job.’ 


The Relieving Officers are found to be 


‘chronically overworked,’ ‘ investigation becomes perfunc- 
tory. . . . The inevitable result, an almost indiscriminate 
granting of unconditional out-door relief, made more than 
usually enticing by a scale which has equalled and often 
exceeded the actual earnings of the household in full work.’ 
‘The administrative error becomes glaringly manifest of 
allowing Guardians to decide on applications from the Wards 
for which they are elected.’ 


We may add, frequently sitting alone. The Socialist 
ideals, the authors allow, may be advantageous. But— 
it is ‘ disastrous to seek to carry them into effect by the 
grant of unconditional out-door relief to able-bodied 
workmen.’ They agree that the Commissioners of 1834, 
after all, were right in condemning unconditional relief 
to the able-bodied in good health. They give reasons 
which are an echo of what Sir William Chance and all 
good administrators and inspectors have said for a 
hundred years past: If inadequate, it merely results in 
subsidising inefficient trades or lazy and worthless work- 
men. If adequate, it severely 


‘tries the virtue of the most industrious recipient, and if 
continued, in most cases insidiously deteriorates his industrial 
faculty. On all but the best its influence is disastrous. 
What is worse, this reliance on undeterrent Poor Relief is 
dangerously contagious, leading endless crowds, who have 
become aware of the “‘ good fortune ”’ of their neighbours, not 
only to apply themselves, but even voluntarily to qualify for 
it by negligently incurring dismissal from employment or 
spontaneously abandoning unpleasant work, or actually 
resorting to deceit and fraud. In this sense there is a real 
“‘ disease of pauperism,”’ the dissemination of which is fatally 
easy as it is socially calamitous.’ 


One welcomes the courage of the writers in expressing 
an unwelcome truth in such uncompromising terms. 
When they go on to ask: ‘Can it be doubted that the 
transfer of the obligation to relieve the destitute from the 
Guardians to the County Councils finally disposes of the 
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principles of 1834?’ one has to differ. Our answer is: 
Very much so. Mr Chamberlain put in the forefront of 
his reasons for the transference the fact that few troubled 
to vote for the Guardians, unless they had a pecuniary 
interest in their return. He desired to place the respon- 
sible duty of carrying out the Poor Law in the hands of 
bodies that could be trusted to discharge it more honestly 
and impartially—in a word, it was to safeguard the 
principles. 

In spite of the labour which has been put into these 
two large volumes and the valuable collection of facts 
which they contain, the authors have failed to establish 
their case that the Poor Law must go, and that the 
principles of 1834 are discredited and must be aban- 
doned. And the reason for their failure is this: The 
Poor Laws are based on the collective wisdom of a Special 
Committee of the House of Commons and of the Royal 
Commissions, containing the best wisdom and experience 
available in each age; each substantiating and cor- 
roborating the findings of the other—a triple conclusion 
hard indeed to overcome. This book is a thesis rather 
than a history of the Poor Law. It sets out to establish 
acase. The result is a foregone conclusion. ‘The authors 
do not give us the wise Socratic invitation, ‘ Let us follow 
whither the argument leads.’ The book is further handi- 
capped by giving an unfortunate impression, here and 
there, of a bias against the upper and middle classes. At 
times there appears to be an unaccountable unwillingness 
to give credit where credit is due, or even to be always 
fair to the men who have carried out responsible public 
duties under difficult and sometimes distressing circum- 
stances. Occasionally, the authors betray a disposition 
to judge the intention, the inner working of the mind, 
where the circumstances are by no means clear. A glaring 
instance of this habit may be seen on p. 473, Vol. m. There, 
the authors bring in as evidence against the Commission 
an uncorroborated story, taken from Mrs Webb’s private 
diary, of an interview with Sir James Davy. In this 
account the unfortunate man is supposed to have divulged 
to the diarist a ‘Plot’ of ‘the L.G.B. officials (on and 
off the Commission),’ with all the ingenuousness and 
impressionability of a junior clerk. But one gladly 
recognises the change that has taken place in the minds 
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of the authors between the writing of the pre-war Minority 
Report and the post-war History. The war was a great 
teacher, and it has not left the Webbs unaffected. The 
moral authority of the Principles stands to-day firmer 
than ever. They have been proved in the storm and 
stress of the past few years, as they were proved nearly 
a hundred years ago under very similar conditions. The 
development of ideas which the authors have shown 
during these years, and the approach they have made 
in the direction of these Principles is clearly marked 
in their History, and will be welcomed by all Poor Law 
Administrators. The County Councils, in taking over - 
these immense responsibilities — responsibilities which 
affect the moral and material well-being of the country— 
must take care to include on their Public Assistance 
Committees a leavening of men and women who under- 
stand these Principles, and who will remember that to 
administer relief as conscientious trustees of the public 
purse is ‘ a hard task.’ 

In the Local Government Act, Mr Chamberlain has 
given us a combined, logical, coherent method of amelior- 
ating the conditions of life in our great cities. The 
County Councils will bring their wider outlook, their 
greater resources, their more efficient and more uniform 
administration, to the task. The whole resources of the 
age will now, for the first time, practically, be at the 
disposal of one Authority, and may be focussed upon the 
need. Those who are interested to learn what may be 
done in the reformation of our workhouses, to mention 
one crying need, should study Mr Blight’s interesting 
Memorandum. But a danger lies ahead. The Webbs 
are disturbed at what they have seen of the demoralising 
effect of the pauper vote in poor areas. The rank and 
file of the Socialist Party is not in the least disturbed by 
this creeping paralysis of our local government. They 
see in it their opportunity. What guarantee have we 
that this evil which has helped to destroy the Guardians 
may not eventually destroy the County Councils also ? 
In the effort to give the country a better and more 
efficient local government Mr Chamberlain deliberately 
took a great risk. No one knows the danger better 
than he does. We sincerely hope that his confidence in 
his fellow-countrymen will not be betrayed. Meanwhile 
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County Councils and electors should be awake to the 
peril which threatens them. 

The work of cleansing these Augean stables of indoor 
and outdoor relief in London and other great cities has 
been far too long delayed. And it has grown immensely 
the harder for the delay. But now, at last, the task has 
been placed, fairly and squarely, on the shoulders of the 
County Councils—bodies eminently fitted to bear the 
burden. At first the burden will be heavy and the task 
difficult, but their reward will be proportionately great— 
the uplifting of the masses of the people from the slough 
of despond into which they have been allowed to drift, 
the removal of the reproach of pauperism from this 
country, and the restoration of tens of thousands of 
decent men and women, who have been corrupted by 
the abandonment of sound principles of relief, back into 
the ranks of self-respecting citizens. Londoners, and the 
country generally, will watch with sympathy and keen 
interest the way in which the Councils gird themselves 
for the task, and the good wishes of the community will 
follow them that success may attend their labours. 


H. J. MARSHALL. 
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Art. 5—ZIONISM AND THE JEWS. 


1. Jewish Life in Modern Times. By Israel Cohen. 
Second Edition. Methuen, 1929. 

2. Zionism. By Leonard Stein. Benn, 1925. 

3. The Jews in the Christian Era. By Laurie Magnus. 
Benn, 1929. 

4. Zionism and the Future of Palestine. By Morris 
Jastrow. Macmillan, 1919. 

5. Are the Jews a Race? By Karl Kautsky. Cape, 


1926. 
6. The Report of the Executive of the Zionist Organisation, 


1929. 


THERE always have been Jews in Palestine, though for 
, 2500 years Palestine has not been the home of all or even 
of the majority of the Jews. In the days of Our Lord,. 
it was the home of less than a sixth of the Jewish race. 
Throughout the centuries, the Jew has lived and flourished | 
in exile. ‘A dweller in many lands, he has remained a 
, traveller in all.’ 

The history of the Jews is unparalleled and inexplic- 
able. They have retained racial, religious, and national, 
consciousness, despite the fact that for two thousand- 
years they have lived, always a small minority, among 
the other races of the earth, and have been intimately 
associated with the civilisations of which they have formed 
a part and to which they have made their contributions, 
The persistence of the Jews becomes the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that there is certainly no such 
thing now, and has certainly been no such thing for 
centuries, as a pure Jewish race. The Jews, says Mr R. 
Travers Herford, ‘ so far as racial origin is concerned, are 

@as mixed a people as any in Europe or elsewhere. If 
there are to be found in them characteristics more or less 
common to all, they are not due to identity of race.’ 
‘There is no Jew to-day who can say to himself with 
certainty that he has not a drop of non-Jewish blood in 
his veins,’ says Herr Karl Kautsky, ‘if only for the 
reason that there never has existed a Jewish race either 
in the sense of a pure breed of domestic animals or in the’ 
other sense that of a geographical race.’ On the other- 
hand, there is a mixture of Jewish blood in the intellectual 
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classes in Central and Western Europe, and in the south- 
east of the continent the Jewish element is conspicuous. 
There is, asserts Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, a great 
‘admixture of Jewish blood among the modern Turks. 
With the memory of the hereditary home in Palestine, it 
is common to regard the Jews as Asiatic, but Dr Charles 
Singer has pointed out that ‘the Jews had settled in 
Western Europe before many of its most typical in- 
habitants had emerged from Asia and before others had 
crossed the central European plain or had traversed the 
“North Sea to invade the West.’ The Jews have been in 
| Europe from the beginning of European civilisation. 
‘They are as much part and parcel of Europe as the French, 
4the Germans, or the English. 
It was the Jews who preserved Greek learning and 
Greek culture for Europe after the fall of the Roman 
r- Empire. ‘ Jewish'candles were alight in the Dark Ages,’ 
. says Mr Laurie Magnus. Jewish scholars, living in peace 
under the Moslem Caliphates, were the ‘carriers’ of 
culture, and it was through these ‘carriers’ that the 
schoolmen of the fourteenth century rediscovered Aristo- 
telian philosophy. The debt of St Thomas Aquinas to 
Jewish scholarship is well known, and Mr Magnus says : 


‘Without pursuing the fascinating but very technical 
problem, which still awaits investigation, of Dante’s ultimate 
debt to the Hebrew sources of the Arabic writers who pre- 
ceded him, in some of his journeys to the Inferno and Paradise, 
we are aware that his intimate friend, Brunetto Latini, had 
visited Castile. There he would have met the “ carriers ’’ in 
active work, and along these and other roads Dante must 
have been in touch with Jewish Arabic thought.’ 


The Jew in Cordova in the fourteenth century might 
well have said ‘ the lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.’ Outgide Spain, the position of the Jew in 
Europe was made difficult, if not intolerable, by the fact 
that he had no place in the feudal system. He was the 
outcast, compelled by circumstances to be the trader and 
the usurer. The faculty for trade, Mr Magnus insists, 
was an acquired and not a native faculty, though Talmudic 
learning and synagogue disputations had sharpened Jewish 
wits for the bargains of the market place. This people 
apart, with their keen intelligence, were compelled to be 

» the means ‘ by which the king pillaged the nation.’ And 
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Mr Magnus comments: ‘A hateful obligation. To do 
the dirty work, and to lose the proceeds, and to be kicked “ 
while doing it, and kicked out when it was done.’ But 
whether in the atmosphere of pleasant scholarship at 
Cordova, or amid the perils of life in Christian Europe, 
the Jew remained staunch to his religion, and Jews, 
separated from Jerusalem by generations, dreamed of 
the return to the Holy City as the divinely appointed , 
fate of their people when its travail was finished. This - 
vital fact is to be attributed, so Mr Magnus suggests, to 
the patriotic insight of the Pharisees who had erected 
over ‘ the buried city of the Jews . . . a cairn of moral y | 
and ceremonial ordinances.’ It was the teaching of the . 
Pharisees that inspired ‘ the Messianic hope.’ 

The tragedy of the Jews really began with their 
expulsion from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century: 
As early as 1215, it had been enacted, at the Fourth, 
Lateran Conference, that Jews should be distinguished 
from Christians by wearing a recognisable badge which 
marked them as a pariah caste. But the consequences of 
this enactment do not seem to have been generally 
degrading for another two hundred years. In the 
fifteenth century, the Jews in Germany were confined in 

«ghettos ‘ which made Jewry a kind of lair.’ But despite 
persecution and segregation, in the sixteenth century 
Jewish scholars played a considerable part in supplying 
the inspiration for the Protestant Reformation, though 
whether or not that was a service to Europe must remain 
a matter of opinion. This same century saw the persecu- 
tion by the Inquisition in Spain and the harryings in 
.Germany, which caused the eastward trek that made 
Poland, Russia, and Roumania the main European home 
of the Jew for four hundred years. Herr Kautsky notes 
one curious incident of the years of persecution : 


‘We may mention—merely as a curiosity—the fact that 
it was during this period of the most intense persecutions 
that the Jews were forbidden to visit disorderly houses. Thus | 
Queen Jeanne I issued such a prohibition in 1347 for the, 
City of Avignon. This pious and virtuous potentate reserved 
the privilege of visiting the bordello to Christians. By 
reason of its enduring into the sixteenth century, this privilege 
was transformed into a greater privilege on the part of 
Christians to acquire syphilis. Perhaps as a measure of 
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pompennnney justice, Christians were forbidden to obtain 
‘treatment from Jewish physicians.’ 


Had there been no persecutions, had the ghetto never 
4 been invented, it is possible that the Jews would have 
“heen assimilated and have lost their peculiar national and 
.. religious existence generations ago. Jewry was saved by 
the ghetto. Mr Magnus says, 


‘The ghettoes were never homes of gloom. They shut 
out the world with its gloom. The shut-in Jews shut out 
what was non-Jewish. The pan-Jewish life of the ghetto 
enjoyed streams of radiance, spontaneously ignited. So the 
Gentile policy of hate and exclusion finally defeated its own 
object. It engendered in the segregated Jew a visibility in 
darkness and a cheerfulness in sorrow.’ 


The French Revolution readmitted the Jew into 
general European society. ‘Montesquieu, the philo- 
sopher, commended the enfranchisement of the Jew; 
Mirabeau the patriot, carried it on; and Napoleon com- 
pleted it.’ But though in Western Europe the nineteenth 
century saw the gradual removal of Jewish disabilities, 
the dream of the return to Jerusalem, cherished through 
the bitter years of persecution, was not abandoned but 
“grew more acute. 

. In 1827, the great Jewish philanthropist, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, made his first journey to Palestine, noting 
with grief the desolation caused by Moslem misrule. In 
1832, 30,000 Polish Jews petitioned the Tsar Nicholas to 
be allowed to return to the Holy Land to await there the 
coming of the Messiah, and, during the following ten years, 
there was a considerable emigration from Poland to 
» Palestine, mostly of elderly pilgrims supported by money 
sent to them from their old home. In 1839, Lord Shaftes- 
bury urged that Great Britain should encourage the 
return of the Jews to their ancient home in an article in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and his suggestion was supported 
- by the ‘ Times.’ The Association for Promoting Jewish 
Settlements in Palestine was formed in 1843. Sir Moses 
Montefiore founded agricultural colonies in the ’fifties, and 
British interest in what is now known as Zionism was 
shown by George Eliot in her ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ published 
4in 1876. 
Though long before the end of the nineteenth century 
Vol. 254.—No. 508. F 
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Jewish emancipation was completely effected in Western 
Europe, in Eastern Europe the Jew was still confined 
within the Pale of Settlement. The Western Jew was a 
free citizen with every prospect of soon becoming assimi- 
lated into the nations to which he owed allegiance. But 
the Eastern Jew remained outside the law, his one solace 
being the remembrance of past greatness and the dream 
of future felicity. The Jew in England, however, never 
-forgot the Jew in Poland. The Jew in England was an 
Englishman, speaking English, educated in English schools 
and universities, patriotically concerned with the welfare 
of his adopted country. The Jew in Poland retained the 
ringlets and the gabardine. His language was Yiddish, 
the Middle High German tongue which he wrote in 
Hebrew characters and had brought with him ‘from 
Germany. But a blood-bond stretched across the conti- 
enent. ‘With a relatively few exceptions,’ says Dr 
Weizmann, ‘ there is not a Jew to-day in Western Europe 
or America whose ancestors, immediate or somewhat 
remote, were not born and bred in one of the thousands of 
Jewish communities which in their totality make up the 
homogeneous, Yiddish-speaking, sub-national group of 
Jews in Eastern Europe.’ The feeling of kinship was 
immensely stimulated by the outbreak of anti-Semitism 
in Germany and France at the end of the ’eighties of last 
century. Anti-Semitism may be said to have been 
invented by Heinrich: von Treitschke, the apostle of, 
»German supernationalism, who denounced Catholics and 
Jews with the fervour of the leaders of the Klu Klux Klan 
in Tennessee. In Germany the Jew was ostracised, in 
Poland and Russia he became the victim of frequent 
pogroms, and France, following the example of Germany, 
used the Dreyfus trial as a pretext for denouncing the 
‘Jew as the enemy of the nation. 

Morris Jastrow, voicing the opinion of a considerable, 
number of American Jews, declares that the Jewish 
question is only ‘ the struggle to acquire for Jews in all } 
lands the same political rights as their fellow citizens.” 
But in Tsarist Russia the struggle was obviously hopeless, 
and, in the ‘eighties, the emigration west began which 
took, it is said, two and a half million Jews across the 
Atlantic. With this main emigration, there was a much 
smaller movement eastward, and the Jewish population 
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of Palestine, which was 34,000 in 1878, had increased to 
7100,000 at the beginning of the war. These emigrants, 
says Mr Stein, were no longer either religious pilgrims or 
merely refugees; ‘they came to Palestine with the 
Xxdeliberate purpose of redeeming its soil and with it their 
own self-respect.’ In 1883, Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
became interested in the return to Palestine and financed 
several agricultural colonies. In 1891, the Jewish Coloni- 
sation Association was formed to administer a fund of 
two million pounds, given by Baron Hirsch, for the relief 
of persecuted Jews, and a certain proportion of its funds 
was spent in Palestine colonisation. Of the 100,000 Jews 
in Palestine in 1914, rather more than half were the old- 
time religious pilgrims, living within the walls of the holy 
cities; but it is a matter of cultural significance that 
already among the newer immigrants there was a revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
The beginning of the modern Zionist movement was 
the publication in 1896 of Herzl’s ‘ Judenstaat.’ Herzl 
“was a Viennese journalist and a man of outstanding 
‘genius. ‘ He found a Jewish religion and a Jewish race,’ 
said the ‘Manchester Guardian’ in a recent leading 
article, ‘ and out of them he created a new Jewish nation.’ 
His agitation was strongly deprecated by a considerable 
,proportion of the prosperous Jews in Western Europe, 
while, at the same time, he was regarded with suspicion 
by the orthodox Jews of the Pale. But his enthusiasm 
‘reunited Jewry. At the Zionist Congresses in the last 
years of the last century, Jews, 


‘ speaking Russian, Polish, German, English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Arabic, Dutch, Bulgarian, Serbian, 
Danish, Yiddish, and Hebrew, all had come there united by 
one will, unfurling one banner, forgetting at once all their 
differences, all their communities’ petty questions, all their 
family worries, all their personal troubles, inspired by one 
idea, devoted to one great cause, reasoning, arguing, dis- 
cussing, with a power of conviction and enthusiasm as if this 
question of a home for the nation were the most personal, 
, the most vital question to every one of them.’ 


Herzl was hopeful that he could persuade the Turkish 

, Sultan to grant the Zionists a charter in Palestine, and to 

-permit, if not to encourage, extensive immigration, but 
F2 
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in 1903 he was compelled to admit that his negotiations 
in Constantinople had failed. Mr Joseph Chamberlain’ 
then suggested Jewish settlement in East Africa, and this 
proposal was supported by the late Israel Zangwill and a 
tection of the British Zionists. But the Russian Jews, 
the persecuted and the outcasts, rejected the proposal. 
If they could not go back to the land of their fathers, they 

would stay where they were. And I suggest that this 
stubborn adherence to an ideal by a harassed and most 
unhappy people, generally characterised by a quick 
appreciation of the practical, is the most conclusive 
evidence of the reality of Jewish nationalism. 

Writing of Zionism before the war, Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell says : ‘ There were two currents of opinion. One 
looked to Palestine simply as a spiritual centre of the Jews, 
with a Jewish university, etc., at Jerusalem; the other 
desired that the Jewish proletariat should be moved 
‘bodily to the new state.’ These two currents have come 
together in post-war Zionism. On the one hand, there is 
the conviction that Jewish culture, with its foundation 
in traditional Hebrew learning, is something essentially 
different from general European culture; and on the 
other, there is the equally strong conviction that the 
Jews are a nation, not merely a religious sect or a social 
-class, and that there can be neither social stability nor 
‘national renaissance without a national home. 

At the beginning of the war, the sympathy of inter- 
national Jewry was divided. Seven out of thirteen 
million Jews spoke Yiddish, but that was due to historic 
evolution and did not imply sympathy with German 
culture: 20,000 Jews served in the British army, 
50,000 in the German army, 170,000 in the Austrian 
army, and 350,000 in the Russian army. The Russian 
conscripts could in the nature of things have ‘ marched 
away’ with small enthusiasm. Their fathers had gone 
from Germany across the Polish frontier. In Russia and 
Poland they were always in danger of persecution. In 
Germany they were at least tolerated, and in 1914 German 
anti-Semitism had grown out of fashion. A victorious 
Germany, with its dream of opening up the East, would 
assuredly have found it politic to encourage the founda- 
tion of a Jewish State in Palestine, and it was not un- 
reasonable for the Jew to believe that the future of his 
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grace was bound up with the victory of the Central Powers. 
This pro-Germanism of a section of Jews did not 
affect the genuine patriotism of the British Jew. Mr 
Stein indeed assures us that ‘it was to Great’ Britain 
‘that the Zionists looked most hopefully.’ Certainly 
Dr Weizmann, a distinguished chemist and a man of 
something like political genius, who had lived for years 
in England and did this country invaluable service 
during the war, was, as the Zionist leader, constantly in 
touch with the British Government. As early as 1916, 
he submitted a plan for a Jewish settlement in Palestine 
with ‘ the recognition of a separate Jewish nationality.’ 
The Bolshevist revolution of 1917, immediately 
followed as it was by the entry of the United States into 
the war, entirely changed the Jewish point of view, and 
at this stage the late Sir Mark Sykes, with his unrivalled 
knowledge of Eastern affairs, began to act as an inter- 
jmediary between the British Government and the 
Zionist Organisation. The negotiations culminated in 
the publication on Nov. 2, 1917, of the famous Balfour 
Declaration which took the form of a letter, addressed by 
Lord Balfour to Lord Rothschild. The kernel of this 
‘historic document is as follows : 


‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.’ 


The Balfour Declaration was approved by the French 
Government on Feb. 14, 1918, and by the Italian Govern- 
ment in the following May. In August, in a letter to 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, President Wilson welcomed ‘ the 
progress made by the Zionist movement in the United 
States and in the Allied countries since the Declaration 
by Mr Balfour on behalf of the British Government of 
Great Britain’s approval of the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish People.’ Finally, the 
Palestine Mandate was approved by the Council of the 
League of Nations at a meeting in London on July 24, 
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1922, and became formally operative on Sept. 29, 
1923. I quote the most important articles: 


‘Article 2.—The Mandatory shall be responsible for 
placing the country under such political, administrative, and 
economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for safe- 
guarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine, irrespective of race and religion.’ 

‘Article 6.—The Administration of Palestine, while 
ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigra- 
tion under suitable conditions and shall encourage . . . close 
settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes.’ 

‘Article 7.—The Administration of Palestine shall be 
responsible for enacting a nationality law. There shall be 
included in this law provisions framed so as to facilitate the 
acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up 

, their permanent residence in Palestine.’ 


It is under the terms of this Mandate and in face of 
great and increasing difficulties that Great Britain is 
administering the Holy Land. There remain to be con- 
sidered first the sentiment that has made the demand for 
the national home insistent and vehement throughout 
international Jewry; secondly, the reasons which induced 
the Government to accept the League of Nations’ Man- 
date ; and, thirdly, the position of affairs in Palestine. 

Twelve years ago, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, an 
acute observer, dismissed Zionism as an impossible dream. 
He wrote: ‘The idea of bringing together in Palestine 
sets of people who have been long scattered and sub- 
jected to entirely different environments is not practical. 
Such persons as, for example, a French Jewish officer, an 
*Arab Jewish labourer, a German Jewish privat-docent 
from Gottingen, and a Jewish water-carrier from Fez 
have nothing in common.’ Herr Karl Kautsky, too, 
gibed at the idea of ‘erecting Palestine into a world 
ghetto in which a great number of Jews are to be confined 
and cut off from the surrounding world,’ though Kautsky 
recognised that this is perhaps the only way in which the 
Jewish race can be preserved. In this Mr Israel Cohen, 
a fervent Zionist, agrees with him. Mr Cohen regards 
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the disappearance of Jewry as something rather more 
than possible. Jewry is losing its children year after 
year through religious indifference, secession, baptism, 
eand intermarriage. As a matter of fact, the genuine 
conversions from Jewry to Christianity remain extremely 
small. When the Jew abandons his religion, and this is 
becoming more and more common, he is engulfed in the 
-prevailing paganism of the age. Except in a few rare 
and sometimes distinguished cases, he does not leave the 
Synagogue for the Church, and it is interesting to note, 
in this connection, that the distinguished scholar, Mr 
Claude Montefiore, and the other leaders of modern Liberal 
Judaism, whose religion is really an enlightened Uni- 
«tarianism, are generally antipathetic to the Zionist ideals. 
It is mainly by intermarriage that Jewry is threatened, 

and intermarriage can only be prevented by the revival 
of the enthusiasm for racial exclusiveness. Mr Israel 


Cohen says: 


‘ The fundamental causes that have wrought the assimila- 
tion of Jewry and are destined in the normal course to further 
its disintegration are the lack of a national territory and the 
loss of religious faith. The restitution of either of these 
factors would provide a powerful bulwark against further 
dissolution and a guarantee for the prolongation of Jewish 
life. But to hope for a revival of ritual observance as prac- 
tised throughout the centuries, is to misread all the signs of 
the present age, with the usurpation of religious authority by 
science and the supersession of theological dogmas by ethical 
ideals. We must, therefore, dismiss the possibility of a 
religious revival, which is precluded, moreover, by the very 
environment of the Jew; and in any case, even if it were 
possible, it would only be confined to a few rare spirits and 
could only affect their spiritual lives without having any 
permanent fertilising influence upon their intellectual activity 

‘or contributing to national conservation. Hence the only 
possible remedy for the present dissolution, the only effective 
check to increasing disintegration, is to obtain the restoration 
bof a national territory.’ 


It may be argued—and I, myself, have been more than 
inclined to agree—that the best possible thing that can 
-happen, both for Jew and Christian, is that the Jew who 
»vyhas become so invaluable a factor in European life, should 
“, abandon the pretence at an exclusiveness which has long 
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ago lost its reality, and should accept assimilation as an, 
inevitable necessity. But the fact must be recognise 

that Jewry will not abandon its claim to be a peculiar 
and indeed a chosen people. Long centuries of persecu- 
tion cannot be forgotten, and the nationalism, preserved in 
the most unhappy circumstances, is not to be surrendered 
|, ‘when, as it seems to the Jew, persecution has given place 
‘to what is often intolerable patronage. Perhaps, indeed, 
the most remarkable fact about the modern Jew is this, 
that while there is no such thing in Europe as a pure- 
blooded Jew, and while mixed marriages are fairly 
common, the Jewish instinct remains and is often 
strong in men who do not claim to have more than 50, 
or, sometimes, 25 per cent. of Jewish blood in their veins. 
The Jew, himself, is sometimes inclined to deplore the 
fact that his people suffer from an inferiority complex. 
It seems to me that, in common with all minorities, his 
*is a superiority complex. There is always a considerable 
satisfaction in being able to claim some-—fundamental 

difference from the people among whom we live. More- — 
over, there is some justification for the assertion that 
anti-Semitism is still a force in European society although 
it may no longer influence European law making. 
* Whether an increase of mixed marriages would put an 
end to anti-Semitism is very doubtful,’ says Mr Cohen, 
‘as such unions have produced some of the bitterest foes 
of Israel. Intermarriage can put an end to anti-Semitism 
only by first putting an end to Jewry.’ Mr Stein says: 


‘The Jews are almost everywhere unhappy and uncom- 
fortable. Where they are not persecuted, they are neverthe- 
less acutely conscious that as a body they are disliked. There 
is hardly a country in the world in which a Jew is not, as such, 
under impalpable but well-recognised disadvantages. Even 
where the Jews are least unwelcome they are perpetually on 
the defensive. They are, in fact, suffering from what may 
almost be called a minority complex. In Jewish self-pityg 
there is, needless to say, an element of morbid exaggeration. 
But the broad fact remains that the Jews are hardly anywhere 
at ease.’ en" 

‘The Hebrew child,’ wrote Disraeli, ‘has entered adoles-\, 
cence only to learn that he was the pariah of that ungrateful | 
Europe that owes to him the best part of its laws, a fine / 
portion of its literature, all its religion.’ 
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Zionist zeal has thus a double inspiration—the yearn- 
Ang to preserve racial and national individuality, both now 
insistently threatened, and the revulsion against the 
dislike and suspicion, with which many Jews, possibly 
most Jews, feel they are regarded, even in countries where 
there is no active anti-Semitism. I think that the dislike 
and suspicion are exaggerated, but I realise that the fact 
that I have no sort of racial prejudice or, indeed, of colour 
prejudice makes me a bad judge. 

To a Jewish idealist like Mr Laurie Magnus, the Jews 

» are ‘ a nation of priests,’ and Judaism is ‘ a spiritual world 
force.’ To Herzl and his followers, the Jews are not a 
nation of priests, but a nation, even as other nations, of 
rulers and ruled, scholars and craftsmen, of ordinary men 
and women. A nation must have a home even though it 
is inhabited by a comparatively small number of its 
nationals. It is really no argument against Zionism to 
protest that the Jews in London, New York, and Amster- 
dam will certainly not emigrate to Jerusalem. Since 
1922 the emigration of Jews from Eastern Europe would 
certainly have been vastly greater had not immigration 
been restricted by the Mandatory Power. The first fact 
of importance is that the Jews have demanded that, in 
common with all other peoples, there shall be one land 
where their own peculiar national life may be developed, 
where their own language shall be spoken, where their 
own culture may be quickened in the atmosphere of 
tradition. And the second fact is that the civilised world, 
as represented by the League of Nations, has definitely 
decided that the Jews shall have a national home, and 
that their national home shall be in Palestine. 

I pass to the considerations that caused the publica- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration and induced Great 
Britain to accept the League of Nations Mandate. In a 
speech delivered at the London Opera House on Dec. 2, 

1917, the late Sir Mark Sykes said : 

‘I pray that you realise that it may be your destiny to be 

_ the bridge between Asia and Europe ; to bring the spirituality 
of Asia to Europe and the vitality of Europe to Asia. I 
firmly believe that is the mission of Zionism. . . . 

‘ Now, I believe, you are going to set up a power which is 
_not a domination of blood or a domination of gold, but a 

{domination of intellectual force. I believe you will see in 
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Palestine a great centre of ideals radiating out to every 
, country in the world where your people are. And if there is 
one thing that gives me great pleasure here to-day it is to 
feel that you . . . thought not only of yourselves but also 
of your fellows in adversity, the Armenians and the 
Arabs.’ 


- That, of course, is effective rhetoric, calculated to 
arouse the enthusiastic applause of a mainly Jewish 
audience. But Sir Mark Sykes was a great deal more 
than a rhetorician, and his phraseology suggests con- 
‘sidered political policy. A Jewish Palestine would break 
the long Moslem line on the eastern littoral of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a nation, imbued with European culture and 
knowledge, with a population characterised by high 
intelligence and industry, bound by ties of gratitude to 
‘this country, might reasonably be expected to become an 
‘invaluable friend. The importance of the port of Haifa 
was certainly not forgotten. There was a great deal more 
than philanthropy in the Balfour Declaration. Moreover, 
the importance of Palestine to Great Britain has im- 
mensely increased the development of air travel. It is 
on the direct Indian air route, and its value must 
inevitably grow with the years. 
Another consideration may well have been in the mind 
‘of British statesmen. The friendship of international 
‘Jewry is not to be despised. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more calculated to ensure national 
security than the benevolent friendship of the Jewish 
,people in America and throughout the continent of 
Europe. I have suggested that, before the war, Jewry 
was partly pro-German. To-day Jewry generally is inclined 
to be pro-British. More Jews are speaking English ; 
fewer are speaking Yiddish. There is no friendship not 
worth securing, and for Great Britain there can be no 
friendship better worth securing than that of the Jew. 
That friendship has already to a large extent been 
secured. It is, however, put in peril by newspaper 
demands for the ‘surrender’ of the Mandate, and by 
failure. to carry out its implicit obligations. I would 
repeat that the Mandate was drawn up at Geneva and 
accepted by Great Britain specifically and mainly for 
‘the development of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine,’ and it was officially stated in 1922 that, in 
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order that the Jewish people should have a full oppor- 
tunity to display its capacities, ‘it is essential that it 
should know that it is in Palestine as of right and not on 
‘sufferance.’ And it must not be forgotten that the 
Zionists accepted the terms of the Mandate and the 
declaration of the British Government as the assurance 
of all for which they had hoped. The ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ 
expressing the opinion of British Jewry, declared : 


‘ Amidst all that is so dark and dismal and tragic through- 
out the world, there has thus arisen for the Jews a great 
light. It is the perceptible lifting of the cloud of centuries, 
the palpable sign that the Jew—condemned for two thousand 
years to unparalleled wrong—is at last coming to his right. 
The prospect has at last definitely opened up a rectification 
of the Jew’s anomalous position among the nations of the earth. 
He is to be given the opportunity and the means whereby, 
in place of being a hyphenation, he can become a nation.’ 


Since the recent outbreak of Arab fanaticism, many 
inaccurate estimates of the population of Palestine have 
been published. I have made independent inquiries, and 
I believe that the figures published in the ‘ Times’ of 
Nov. 28 are substantially correct. The settled population 
of the country is approximately 820,000. Of these, 
162,000 are Jews, and 80,000 Arab Christians, almost all 
being members of the Orthodox Church. In addition to 
this settled population, there are 100,000 nomad Arabs, 
sometimes in Palestine, sometimes in Transjordania, 
whose fanaticism was fully exploited by the Arab intelli- 
genisia in the summer risings. Jews, therefore, now 
represent between 18 and 19 per cent. of the settled 
population. The 100,000 before the war have grown to 
162,000. Of the new immigrants 84 to 87 per cent. have 
come from Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. ‘ The 
Jews who are now coming in are, therefore,’ says Mr Stein, 
‘in the main of the same stock as those who built up pre- 
war settlements and whose contribution to the social and 
economic progress of Palestine stands to-day unques- 
tioned.’ There has been, also, a considerable immigration 

,of Separdic Jews from western Arabia, but practically no 
immigrants from the English-speaking countries. 

» The intention of the pre-war emigration, financed by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, was almost entirely agri- 
cultural. The Jews were to cultivate the land of their 
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fathers and to make ‘the desert blossom like a rose.’ 
There were forty-five Jewish agricultural colonies in 

, Palestine in 1914. There are now a hundred and twenty 
with a total area of 250,000 acres. A considerable portion 
of this land is owned by the Jewish National Fund which 
has accumulated nearly two million pounds sterling. 
Some of the colonies are worked on co-operative lines. 
Some of the land is tilled by small holders. The food 
production of the Jewish land is far higher than the output 
of the land tilled by the Arab peasant. But from my own 
observation in Palestine it was clear that the land in some 
of the colonies, particularly in Judea, is of the poorest 
possible quality ; and it is difficult to see how a European 
standard of comfort can ever be sustained in some of the 
colonies without a great system of irrigation, which means 
continued expenditure of money that cannot be pro- 
ductive for a long period of time. 

It is calculated that three million acres of land in 
Palestine are cultivatable. A considerable portion is, at 
present, not cultivated at all, and a large number of acres 
are not yielding up to anything like their possibility. 
The anti-Zionist continually suggests that cultivated land 
is bought by the Jewish syndicates and that the Arab 
peasant is ejected. That, I believe, is untrue. Before its 
purchase, by far the larger part of Jewish land had gone 
out of cultivation for generations. The land of Palestine 
is mainly owned by absentee Moslems who live in 
Damascus or Cairo. The Arab peasant is not a peasant 
proprietor. He is a renter, and his rent is often paid in 
kind. His villages are squalid. He is illiterate, un- 
progressive, ignorant. This is, of course, not true of the 
Christian Arabs who are centuries ahead of the Moslems. 
The country is under-populated. Its resources are 
largely unexploited. There is room and to spare for the 
Jew to increase and multiply. 
| The Jews were originally an agricultural people. 
‘ Their Sabbath festivals, holidays, and poor law,’ says 
‘Mr Magnus, ‘ all rested on an agricultural foundation, and 
the rural utopia which passed into the heritage of modern 
literature is essentially a Hebrew vision.’ But circum- 
stances compelled the Jew to become a town-dweller, and 
it was inevitable that the immigrants into Palestine from 
the ghettoes should have no liking, and indeed no capacity, 
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for agriculture, and should prefer to settle in the towns. 
Kautsky says that the increase of the Jewish population 
from 1921 to 1924 is entirely accounted for in the growth 
of Tel-Aviv, a suburb of Jaffa, and the only 100 per cent. 
“Jewish town in the world. Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, 
and Tiberias have also large and increasing Jewish 
populations. The consequence of this growth of town 
life led three years ago to serious unemployment. The 
Report of the Executive of the Zionist Organisation, 
submitted to the sixteenth Congress held at Zurich says: 


‘ During the period under review no fundamental changes 
for the better took place in the position of the Jewish artisans. 
Grave unemployment ceased among them, but their material 
position is very hard. The excessive competition prevalent 
among them is one of the factors responsible for their un- 
enviable position. In the carpentry trade, for instance, the 
number of artisans is far in excess of the demand, and the 
competition among them has practically ruined the whole 
trade.’ 


But, despite the unemployment in the towns, there 
has only been a very small movement of labour from the 


towns to the agricultural colonies. ‘In the spring of 
1927, the number of Jewish labourers in the colonies 
reached 5200,’ says the Report, ‘ and now their number is 
only 5750, a very negligible increase.’ 

The Report tells of great industrial advance in Pales- 
tine, and it is with this natural development that the 
Zionist Executive is largely concerned. The country is 
already benefiting from such enterprises as those of 
Mr Rutenberg. The extraction of salt from the Dead 
Sea, when the work is put in hand, must be an increasing 
source of revenue. The Palestinian budget is about 
11,500,000/. a year, and 40 per cent. of the taxes are 
paid by the Jews. The constant charge that the country 
is an immense expense to the Mandatory power is another 
newspaper canard. Jewish labour in Palestine has its 
Trade Unions, some of the leaders of which are accused 
of Bolshevist sympathies. I have no doubt that, among 

,the thousands of immigrants from Russia, there are a 
certain number of Communists, and it is a matter of 
some interest that there is no Communist party in the 
Municipal Council of Tel-Aviv. The Jewish Bolshevists 
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in Palestine are an insignificant minority. As Disraeli 
/said: ‘ All the tendencies of a Jewish race are conservative. 
Their bias is to religion, property, and a natural aristocracy J 

The comparative failure—and the failure is only 
by comparison with the ambition—of the agricultural 
colonies is, so it seems to me, the weakness of the Zionist 
position, for a backward country must for generations 
depend on securing the greatest possible output from its 
land. I write here without much information but with 
(as I believe) considerable knowledge of the Jewish 
character, and if it be possible to give the Jewish agri- 
cultural labourer, now, as it is admitted, badly paid and 
not too well equipped for his job, the chance of adequate 
training and subsequently of becoming a peasant pro- 
,prietor, the agricultural problem would be largely solved. 
As it is, the Zionists have ground for legitimate satis- 
faction. The Report tells of an improved educational 
system, 90 per cent. of the cost of which is paid by the - 
Jewish community; of admirable health work, of the 
development of the University on Mount Scopus. In 
1928 the death-rate among Palestinian Jews was twelve 
per thousand. The death-rate among the non-Jews was 
thirty-three per thousand, a highly suggestive and im- 
portant fact. There is no question of Zionist progress in 
Palestine. It is slow, it is hampered by political con- 
ditions, but it is certain. This, then, is the position of 
affairs to-day. The Mandate cannot be surrendered. 
The demands of Lord Rothermere are outside practical 
politics. Great Britain is pledged to the League of 
Nations and to international Jewry to oversee the good 
government of Palestine and benevolently to regulate the 
development of the Jewish National Home. That pledge 
must be kept. 

It is impossible to conclude this article without 
reference to the troubles the causes of which are now 
being investigated. I have some personal knowledge of 
Palestine, and for years have been in touch with various 
residents in the country; and I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the weakness of the Executive Government 
was almost entirely responsible for the attacks on the 
Jewish colonies. The disbandment of the British Gen- 
darmerie was a political mistake, for racial suspicion 
obviously makes it impossible to count on the common 
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loyalty of Jew and Moslem enlisted in the same police 
force. The self-government demanded by a few educated 
Arabs is impossible without a literate suffrage. While 
there is, of course, a considerable dislike of the Zionist 
immigrants, that dislike is grossly exaggerated and is 
unquestionably inflamed by the small group of Arab 
intelligentsia in Jerusalem who are not unnaturally appre- 

" prergpe of Jewish competition. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Arabs are invited to join the Jewish Trade Unions. 
In a recent letter from Palestine I am told that, despite 
the recent trouble, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian girls 
are still attending the same High School without any sort 
of trouble. The fact has to be remembered, as the 
Zionist Report says, that there is a considerable difference 
in the standard of living between the Jewish immigrant 
and the Arab. The Jew’s demands are greater, and he 
cannot be handled in the same way as an illiterate Moslem 
‘peasant whose standard of living has improved very little 
in two thousand years. 

It is clear that the demand for an accelerated immi- 
gration is justified both by the intention and the terms of 
the Mandate. Palestine could support a much larger 
population and, though the distress in recent years 
emphasises the need of careful regulation, it is obvious 
that the immigration of capital cannot be secured without 
the immigration of further inhabitants, and it is by Jewish 
capital, and by Jewish capital alone, that Palestine can 
be fully and successfully exploited. Within the Zionist 
ranks there is a certain amount of ill-regulated and un- 
practical enthusiasm. But the direction of the Zionist 
movement is in the hands of men of outstanding character 
and ability who are either British citizens or definitely 
pro-British in their sympathies. 

Zionism is something more than a dream. It is very 

/ practical politics. 
/ SIDNEY DARK. 
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Art. 6.—_THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. Fourteenth Edition. A 
New Survey of Universal Knowledge. London and 
New York: The Encyclopedia Company, Ltd. In 
24 Vols. 1929. 


THE new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
been issued with the customary sweep of trumpets, and 
if past experience of this prodigious work is anything to 
go by—as it is—we shall hear a good deal more of that 
silver or brazen music before many months have passed. 
Indeed, the larger processes of publicity are essential to 
the sale of this kind of work ; and, having tested it so far 
as is possible in normal ways—which is very like a mouse’s 
nibbling at a mountain—we can assert that such advertise- 
ment as is necessary to bring the value of these twenty- 
four large volumes home to the multitude who need the 
furniture of literature is well-justified. Whatever the 
price may be—a rather important circumstance not to 
us divulged—this new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is an admirable as well as a monumental 
effort of scholarship, research, and editorial skill; and 
further, it has history behind it. The first edition was 
published in 1768 (which happens to be the year in 
which the House of Murray, the proprietors of this 
Review, was established) ; and in the course of the one 
hundred and sixty-one years of its life, the Encyclopedia 
has been successful repeatedly and now has reached its 
fourteenth edition. It began with ‘ sixpenny numbers’ ; 
it bulges now in twenty-four full volumes, containing 
altogether, it is estimated, thirty-five million words. It 
is like shepherding the stars. 

Its pages open with a sounding dedication to ‘ the Two 
Heads of the English-speaking peoples’: His Majesty 
the King and President Hoover ; and then, forthwith, we 
come to the Preface of the Editor-in-Chief, whose name 
stands out, on this side of the Atlantic especially, as one 
of the most forceful and brilliant journalists of our time. 
Mr J. L. Garvin, in his shrewd and yet luminous Intro- 
duction, brings out clearly the point of the double dedica- 
tion. Hitherto the Encyclopedia Britannica, as the 
name implies, has been overwhelmingly British in its 
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contents; but circumstances—copyright and practical, 
possibly also sentimental, and assuredly justified—have 
now required that its appeal should be addressed to the 
whole English-speaking community ; and, therefore, its 
more than three thousand contributors, as well as the 
editorial staff, have been fairly equally divided between 
scholars and experts of the Old and the New Worlds. 
Let us, however, rejoice that in spite of this important 
extended American co-operation, the word ‘ Britannica ’ 
is retained in the title; for it means that, with all the 
enormous flow of other European races to the United 
States, bringing consequences often sadly hurtful to the 
style, dignity, and associations of our common English 
speech, an important impetus and strengthening has been 
given through the Encyclopedia to the fundamental 
inspiration and to those origins of intellectual and spiritual 
culture, still pre-eminent in America, which were carried 
there from these islands in the earliest days of its white 
settlement. 

Mr Garvin, in his preliminary pages, puts down with 
conciseness the principles on which he and his colleagues 
have worked. Certain conditions were essential; one 
being that the information dispensed must be as con- 
clusive and up to date as the rapid shifting of thought and 
knowledge permitted in the light of the latest discoveries ; 
and this has been secured through the remarkable circum- 
stance that the whole of this vast body of work has been 
done within about three years. Something of the old 
editions, of course, remains; but several articles which 
for sentiment’s sake had been retained, as Macaulay’s 
characteristic utterance on William Pitt, written seventy- 
two years ago, have at last been sacrificed and replaced. 
It was, indeed, impossible, if the work was to be fresh and 
really authoritative, for the editors to follow any other 
course, and their policy will be rewarded. Nothing can 
hurt’an encyclopedia, or any book of reference, so much 
as information which is found to have long out-lived its 
effectiveness. This fourteenth edition is certainly safe, 
at present, from the gibes of staleness of information 
which towards the end of the last century were sometimes 
urged against the ninth edition that certainly had been 
an unconscionable time a-dying. 

Of hardly less importance among the principles that 
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guided the editors was the necessity for compression 
without leaving out matter which ought not to be spared. 
In other words, what was to be the bulk and dead-weight 
of this edition? It would not have been difficult, of 
course, to have filled a hundred volumes, and more, with 
the information available, when all the world is its 
province ; but the Encyclopedia is designed for use, and 
for sale, and anything of undue dimensions would naturally 
prohibit its being admitted to private and family libraries 
which after all, at least in the minds of the promoters, 
must be its main depositories. The result is a saving of 
five volumes on the thirteenth edition, which doubtless is 
excellent enough. In view, however, of the necessary 
space taken, and every room nowadays seems inadequate 
for what it must house, we should have been glad if the 
earlier ‘ India Paper’ (eleventh edition) experiment had 
been repeated, for the convenience and attractiveness of 
that form were unquestionable ; and this edition is not 
nearly so pleasant in appearance or so easy to hold and 
handle as was that. 

A special note should be made of the illustrations to 
this edition and the atlas, which have been looked after 
by an American editor ; with the consequence that their 
interest, a wide and generous interest, is rather for readers 
on the other side of the Atlantic than for those at home. 
This is mainly instanced by the maps. Every one of the 
United States has its separate page, whereas the whole of 
England has only four pages given to it, and the counties 
are not separately coloured. This is a blemish; for, to 
British readers, Warwickshire or Hampshire or Kent, or 
any particular county of the United Kingdom, has more 
interest than any one of the United States, even though 
it be, say, California or New’York. Italy too, to take 
but one other example of an unwonted scantiness, has 
only one map, and that in a single colour and on a small 
. scale, although the long and extraordinary history of that 
country—which gave to the world over the many centuries 
such diverse and compelling persons as Cesar, Brutus, 
Marcus Aurelius, the Popes, the Medici, the Borgias, 
Dante, Savonarola, Francis of Assisi, Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, Garibaldi, and, to name no others in this brevity, 
the man of our own hurried moment, Benito Mussolini— 
demands for reference a good available map, or series of 
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maps, well-filled with names and topographical markings. 
Despite these limitations and their American bias the 
illustrations are generous in number and, on the whole, 
admirably explanatory of the text; so that, apart from 
its mass of varied information this fourteenth edition also 
makes an entertaining picture-book for those who prefer to 
browse rather than read. The colour-printing is excellent. 

By far the greatest difficulty that confronted the 
architects and builders of this new edition was, however, 
that of the altered worlds of life and knowledge which 
stretched before them. Since the Eleventh Edition was 
published in 1910, the issues of the Encyclopedia had 
been mainly of a ‘ stop-gap’ character, and the twenty 
years which elapsed proved epoch-making in infinite 
ways. The Great War, of course, for one thing, caused 
landslides overwhelming both in opinion and in geo- 
graphical divisions. Science had progressed to im- 
measurable distances conquering new regions. Merely 
to breathe the words ‘ Einstein’ or ‘ Broadcasting’ is to 
suggest vast realms of new discovery and of basically 
altered thought, which necessarily could not have been 
dealt with in that earlier edition. It is only when one 
looks back frankly at a specific date of twenty or more 
years ago that one realises the amazing, the inexpressible, 
advances made through their researches and inventions by 
men and women of science. There was in that eleventh 
edition no separate contribution on the Aeroplane; 
whereas now the discussion of Aerial Law, Aerial Naviga- 
tion, Aerodrome, Air Port or Air Station, Aerodynamics, 
Aero Engines, Aeronautics, and Aeroplane—all concerned 
with the same very important branch of travel, commerce, 
and science—fill thirty-three compact pages, comprising 
in all something like 50,000 words, fully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. That is a casual instance, 
taken quite at random, of the rapid new developments 
which have occurred in the past twenty or so years, all 
of which had to be adequately dealt with if this new 
Encyclopedia was to fulfil its function as a trustworthy 
and sufficient organ of general reference. As Mr Garvin 
truly points out, the differences in scientific thought and 
practice which occurred between the issue of the Eleventh 
Edition and that of its present successor, is like an advance 
not of twenty years but of a hundred. There was no 
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getting round this tremendous fact. It had to be faced 
and dealt with frankly, as it was. The work was treated 
as a ‘New Model,’ and, resolutely, by discarding dead 
matter and providing new, the present result which we 
can praise and welcome was brought about. To all 
practical intents and purposes this Fourteenth Edition is 
a new work. 


We should like to pass from the general to the par- 
ticular, and with an easy hand cull the names of authorita- 
tive contributors, facts and passages, theories and 
articles, which would justify comments, appreciative or 
otherwise; but the enormous magnitude of the task 
simply defies such an intention. Looking here and there 
we recognise occasional slips which must be inevitable 
among these masses of more than innumerable details ; 
but far outranging the deficiencies is the excellence in all 
departments, and we refrain from particular adventure ; 
for to pluck at a random article and ‘ improve’ on it is 
of very little help to anybody and quite possibly also an 
unfair process. We best can meet the requirements by 
saying simply that, as a whole, and judged by the 
contents—the outward appearance is rather a different 


matter, as that certainly is disappointing—this edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is the most reliable and 
fullest ‘survey of universal knowledge’ yet given to the 
world. We welcome it, and we wish it success. 
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Art. 7.—THE SUEZ CANAL, 1859-1929. tL- 


1. Lettres, Journal et Documents. Par Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. In Five Vols. Paris: Didieu, 1854-69. 

2. Ferdinand de Lesseps. Sa Vie. Son Cuvre. Par 
Alphonse Bertrand et Emile Ferrier. Paris: Char- 
pentier, 1887. 

3. L’Isthme et le Canal de Suez. Par J. Charles Roux. 
In Two Vols. Paris: Hachette, 1901. 

4. Le Canal de Suez. Par Voisin Bey. In Six Vols. 
Paris: Dunod, 1902. 

5. LD’ Egypte. .Edited by His Ex. J. Cattaui Pacha. 
Imprimerie de ]’Institut francais, 1926. 


THE sixtieth anniversary of the opening of the Suez 
Canal fell on Nov. 17, 1929. Let me begin this retrospect 
by ‘ praising famous men’ in the person of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps— Le Grand Frangais,’ as M. Gambetta subse- 
quently called him—who was the author and begetter of 
that great International Waterway which has done so 
much for the commerce of the world. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94) came of old French 
stock, which for generations past had been connected 
with the Diplomatic service. His father was sometime 
Consul-General in Egypt; his mother was a great-aunt 
of the future Empress Eugénie. Ferdinand was educated 
in Paris and entered the ranks of the Consular service in 
1825. After serving in Lisbon and in Tunis, he was 
promoted in 1832 to be Vice-Consul at Alexandria, where 
a friend put into his hands, almost accidentally, a book 
written by Lepére, whom Napoleon I had instructed to 
construct a Suez Canal, if possible. The failure of that 
attempt is well known; but the perusal of its narrative 
inspired young Lesseps with the ambition to succeed 
where Lepére had failed. From Alexandria he was 
promoted to Cairo, where he found a friend at Court in 
the person of the then Viceroy Mahomet Ali, who had 
reached that position largely through the good offices of 
Ferdinand’s father, who had warmly recommended him, 
then a humble Colonel in the Army, to the French 
Government. That friendship was bequeathed by 
Mahomet Ali to his son and successor, Mahomet Said, 
and lasted loyally until the latter died. From Cairo, 
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Ferdinand de Lesseps pursued his distinguished career to 
many diplomatic posts until he retired in 1849 as French 
Minister at the Court of Spain. Five years later his old 
friend Mahomet Said succeeded to the Vice-Royalty of 
Egypt and invited Lesseps to visit him there—an invita- 
tion which was eagerly accepted—and on Nov. 7, 1854, 
he landed once more in Alexandria. Evidently he was 
not a man to let the grass grow under his feet; for, 
within three weeks, the Viceroy had granted him his 
first concession for the construction of the Suez Canal. 
In 1858 he formed the company, raised the necessary 
capital, became President, and got to work. Once in the 
saddle he showed the world what manner of man he was ; 
strong enough to ignore opposition from whatever source 
it came: whether from British or French Consulates in 
Egypt, from the Porte or from the British Ambassador 
in Turkey, even from the formidable Lord Palmerston 
himself. It is curious, in the light of after events, that 
the most violent hostility was exhibited against this 
project by the British Government, an animosity which 
continued for many years. Yet Lesseps patiently with- 
stood it all; strong in the backing of the Viceroy, of his 
own Government, of most of the British Chambers of 
Commerce and of many powerful voices in the House of 
Commons, notably of Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, 
and Sidney Herbert. The patience of this man was quite 
amazing; his diplomatic training stood him in good 
stead. He knew exactly by what methods and in what 
terms to persuade M. Cavour, the Spanish authorities, 
_and others to support him; and at the same time he 
knew how to keep au mieux with the Viceroy, whom he 
relieved of all responsibility for the construction of the 
Suez Canal, and so drew upon himself the blame that 
London and Constantinople were anxious to lay upon 
the weaker shoulders of Mahomet Said. 
; Such was the atmosphere in which the Suez Canal 
was brought to birth seventy years ago when, on April 25, 
1859, Lesseps turned the first sod of sand on that spot 
upon the Mediterranean shore of the desert which was 
afterwards to become Port Said; an atmosphere of 
vision and confident hope challenged by pessimism and 
hostility, suspicion and intrigue. But all along Lesseps 
knew that he was winning: ‘ If I had a million francs to 
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spare, I should invest it all in Suez Canal shares’; thus 
he wrote to a friend in October 1859. What he wanted 
most at that time was the avowed and open support of 
the Emperor of the French, feeling that this would have 
a great effect upon French diplomacy abroad, and 
especially upon the attitude of the French Consul-General 
in Egypt whose machinations were stoutly opposed to 
the construction of the canal. It was not long before 
this support was forthcoming, only a month or two; the 
erring consul was removed from Alexandria, and the 
Emperor parted from ‘Le grand Francais’ with the 
words, ‘ Soyez tranquil; vous pouvez compter sur mon 
appui et ma protection ; lorsque vous serez trés fort tout 
le monde vous soutiendra.’ 

But that time was not yet. Although the Emperor’s 
support was of the utmost value, it did not diminish in 
the slightest degree Lord Palmerston’s vehement gpposi- 
tion, which now took the form of telling the Turks that 
the Viceroy of Egypt was treating his suzerain with 
contempt by conniving at the building of the canal; 
whilst Sir Henry Bulwer, our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, permitted himself to express the personal opinion 
that, if the construction were not immediately stopped, 
it would lead to a war between France and England. 
‘ Consternebantur Constantinopolitani’; the unfortunate 
Turks did not know which way to turn. They really 
wanted the canal; but Turkey could not move without 
the Grand Vizier, and the Grand Vizier dared not move 
in opposition to Lord Palmerston. However, in a few 
months’ time, a new Grand Vizier appeared on the scene, 
with a good deal more independence of character; and 
things took a decided turn for the better. At this point 
M. de Lesseps thought it opportune to emphasise once 
more urbi et orbi the international and purely commercial 
character of the undertaking which, indeed, had never 
had any political significance at all. This announcement 
brought him many new adherents from constituted 
authority ; one of the most unexpected tributes being 
from the Negus of Abyssinia, who wrote: ‘In breaking 
through the desert of Suez it is You who are making my 
country one with Europe. You will have made us the 
wheat-granary for the West. Wherefore know that I 
and my country love you. I wish to help your under- 
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taking with animals or by any other means. I pray the 
Almighty to have you in His keeping.’ 

The next great landmark in the history of Lesseps’ 
colossal enterprise was the concession for a Fresh Water 
Canal from the Nile near Cairo to Lake Timsah, branching 
thence to Port Said in one direction and to Suez in the 
other. This was begun in November 1860; and in 
January of the following year the work was so far 
advanced that M. de Lesseps attended a moving cere- 
mony in the desert at Bir-Abu-Ballah, where his workmen 
opened the dam that was holding back the water, and so 
allowed the Nile to flow in the channel cut thus far for 
it through the desert. ‘It was ten o’clock on a beautiful 
moon-lit night. It was indeed a solemn moment. Euro- 
peans and Arabs knelt down in the desert and praised 
their God as I raised the first cup of water to my lips 
from that life-giving stream.’ In this wise was celebrated 
the birthday of the Fresh Water Canal, the handmaid to 
the Suez Canal which could never have been finished but 
for its construction, inasmuch as it provided for the 
workmen a sufficiency of water which, hitherto, had 
reached them precariously on camels or by slow trains. 
Even to-day this channel from the Nile, which supplies 
drinking water for the hundred thousand souls who now 
live along the canal banks, is essential to their lives ; its 
interruption from any cause would immediately affect 
the working of the Canal itself. So humane a work, 
which seemed like a miracle to the natives, did not fail 
to produce lyrical outbursts from many poets. A 
Mussulman Doctor at the University of El Azhar cele- 
brated it in Arabic; the Académie Frangaise offered a 
prize for the best poem in French on the subject of the 
Suez Canal. It was won by a M. de Bornier, from whose 
chef d’ceuvre, of considerable length, I have only space 
to quote one stanza : 


‘O peuples! liguez-vous pour cette ceuvre féconde ! 
Angleterre inquiéte, applaudis a ton tour ! 

Et portons a l’envi jusqu’aux confins du monde 
La justice, la paix, la liberté, l’amour !’ 


The applause of England, however, at any rate in 
Government circles, was not yet audible. On the con- 
trary, there were new murmurings and suspicions in the 
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British Parliament ; forced labour, cruelty, speculation, 
dishonesty: these were the bases of the new attacks 
against Lesseps and his company. A debate in the 
House of Lords on May 6, 1861, was especially galling 
to him. He understood the limited reasoning of the then 
Lord Ellenborough, who argued that ‘One Bosphorus 
gives us quite enough trouble; but this proposal is to 
create another and to leave it in French hands’; but he 
was greatly incensed by the speech of another noble lord 
(Carnarvon) who accused the Company of bankruptcy, 
speculation, and general turpitude. So greatly did 
these suggestions wound him that he took the advice 
from two of his best friends as to whether he ought not 
to challenge the peer to a duel. Fortunately they 
dissuaded him from such a course, and the matter 
dropped. 

But the labour question remained; voluntary or 
forced, it was exceedingly scarce; and, in spite of 
repeated promises from the Viceroy to provide gangs from 
Upper Egypt amounting to 50,000 men, Lesseps had to 
be content with about 12,000 ;: and the construction both 
of the maritime and the fresh-water canals was terribly 
delayed in consequence. However, by the exercise of 
an inexhaustible patience, and by making the best of 
the material at his disposal, the fresh-water canal reached 
Lake Timsah in February 1862—an event which was 
duly celebrated by a truly international banquet. 
Representatives from all European nations were present, 
from Egypt, Syria, and Arabia also, to acclaim the marvel- 
lous feat of bringing fresh water from the Nile into the 
very heart of the desert. From this moment work could 
proceed apace ; for labour was more easily obtained now 
that an abundant supply of fresh water was accessible to 
every workman employed. But Lesseps had not for- 
gotten the House of Lords debate on the subject of 
‘forced labour,’ and he issued a sprightly reply to it in 
the form of a friendly letter to the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. It is a very long document and an 
exceedingly capable one, in which he reminded the 
British Government that it was under pressure from 
British, agents that the system of corvée was used to 
build the railroad from Alexandria to Cairo and to 
prolong it from Cairo to Suez. And he added that, 
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when enormous damage had been done to these railways 
by the Nile floods, no less than 50,000 Egyptians had 
been ‘ impressed ’ to repair them. His conclusion, there- 
fore, was that, in view of these facts, England could not 
properly maintain that Egypt had not the right to use 
for the construction of an international waterway the 
same rights over labour which England in Egypt had so 
often insisted upon for her own advantage. 

But let it not be supposed that these Anglo-French 
difficulties prevented the prosecution of the great work 
at the highest possible speed. On the contrary, by 
November 1862, the waters of the Mediterranean were 
brought to Lake Timsah, and half the Canal had been 
completed. As for the other half: ‘The Pharaohs 
brought the waters of the Red Sea to Lake Timsah,’ said 
Lesseps, ‘and so can we; our task is now certain of accom- 
plishment.’ How we might wish that we could have 
seen him, with a flotilla of small craft, sailing down the 
fresh-water canal to Timsah, now called Ismailia, within 
a mile of which, and in the presence of a great assembly 
of celebrities, he caused a breach to be made in the dam 
and proclaimed : ‘ In the name of His Highness Mahom- ‘ 
med Said, and by the grace of God, I now command the 
waters of the Mediterranean to flow into Lake Timsah.’ 
This faintly bombastic utterance was to have been 
spoken by the Viceroy on the auspicious occasion ; but 
he was, unfortunately, absent owing to the serious illness 
of which he died in January 1863. Thus ended a life- 
long friendship between the protector and the promoter 
of the Company, and Lesseps was inconsolable for the 
loss of an ally who had stood by him in all weathers and 
was ready to support him to the end. He was succeeded 
by Ismail Pacha, who lost no time in declaring himself 
‘plus canaliste que M. de Lesseps lui-méme.’ This gave 
Sir Henry Bulwer another chance of putting a spoke in 
the wheel of progress. He is reported to have warned 
the Viceroy that the French were treating their native 
workmen on the Canal so well that there was a real 
danger of their becoming subjects of the French and no 
longer of His Highness—a curious commentary on Lord 
Palmerston’s charges of cruelty and the miserable con- 
dition of the fellaheen under the Company! At the same 
time, and probably for the same reason—namely, to 
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impress the new Viceroy with the futility of supporting 
Lesseps against the British Government—a chorus of 
Jeremiads broke out from the English Press, bewailing 
the approaching bankruptcy of the Canal company and 
the ruin of its shareholders who had been mesmerised by 
adventurers and intriguers, and extolling the prudence 
of the British public who had had the common sense not 
to invest a penny in an enterprise ‘ which was as barren 
of economical advantages as the Thames tunnel.’ It 
cannot be denied that these lamentations and fore- 
bodings had their effect upon Ismail; as did also the 
advice of his new confidential adviser Nubar Pasha, who 
had his own reasons for wishing to bring the Viceroy 
once more under obedience to Constantinople. Within 
a short time we find Ismail making extravagant claims 
for money and restoration of lands against the Company, 
resuscitating the old theory that no works of so much 
importance as the Suez Canal could be undertaken in 
Egypt without the express sanction of the Porte. 

By this time, however, Lesseps was hardened enough 
to face with serenity these ever-recurring crises, from 
whatsoever quarters they might arise; and he had his 
own ingenious methods of meeting them. To deal with 
this latest volte-face in Egypt he journeyed straight to 
Paris and had interviews both with the Emperor and 
Empress, of whom it had recently been said that they 
were secretly supporting Nubar. The immediate result 
was a public banquet given by the Company to their 
President, at which 1600 persons were present and 
Prince Napoleon (who had just returned from a visit to 
Egypt) was in the chair. The feature of the evening was 
a very well-informed, adroit, and outspoken speech by 
the Prince who, after praising the canal and all connected 
with it, exclaimed : ‘ If our Company is ruined by Nubar, 
it is not the Egyptians or the Turks who will make the 
Canal, it will be the English.’ Lesseps, quite undeterred 
by gloomy vaticinations which he knew to be unfounded, 
announced at the same banquet, with a confidence 
peculiarly his own, that within four years (1868) the 
Canal would be open for the navigation of the whole 
world. He was not far wrong; it was opened in 1869. 

To ensure that happy event, however, he realised that 
his accumulating controversies with Egypt and Turkey 
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must be amiably settled. Therefore when, after much 
correspondence, it was agreed by the three parties to 
lay their respective cases before an eminent panel of 
jurists with the Emperor Napoleon as arbitrator-in-chief, 
Lesseps with the others willingly undertook to accept 
the finding as final. Within six months the Imperial 
arbiter had announced his award, which was to the 
effect that, in exchange for profitable labour performed, 
for the surrender of the Fresh Water Canal to the Egyptian 
Government, and for the cancellation of certain con- 
cessions, the Suez Canal Company should receive the 
sum of 84,000,000 francs. The finding was agreeable to 
all concerned, and there was general satisfaction that a 
difficult and delicate situation had been admirably 
handled. And so it turned out as Lesseps had prophesied : 
the work went on from strength to strength; and the 
years which elapsed before the opening of the canal were 
spent by its creator in touring the principal cities and 
towns of Europe to proclaim the glad tidings in advance, 
and to prepare the world of commerce for a new era of 
international activity between East and West. His was 
a royal progress indeed: of splendid banquets in the 
chief capitals ; of crowded audiences in the largest avail- 
able buildings to hear him lecture; of innumerable 
conferences with Chambers of Commerce; of gala per- 
formances given in his honour—including a ballet in 
.Florence which was entitled ‘Il taglio del isthmo di 
Suez.’ And, in the intervals between these demonstra- 
tions of popular confidence, Lesseps was busy arranging 
and accompanying tours of inspection up and down the 
canal which was now approaching completion, for 
engineers, soldiers and sailors, and politicians from all 
over the world. By this time the whole attitude of 
Great Britain had changed, from one of suspicion and 
amusement to one of unreserved admiration and hope. 
At last the great day arrived—Nov. 17, 1869—and 
the little harbour at Port Said was alive with the ships 
of many nations, bearing the most eminent representa- 
tives of art and science, of commerce and industry, 
Sovereigns, Princes and Ambassadors, to enjoy the 
unbounded hospitality of the Khedive and to see with 
their own eyes this great thing that had actually come 
to pass. Already on Nov. 13, His Highness the Khedive 
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had anchored his yacht the ‘ Mahroussa’ outside Port 
Said, to receive his guests, whose arrivals from over 
many seas continued for three days and nights: the 
Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince of Prussia, members 
of other reigning families, and finally the Empress 
Eugénie on board the ‘ Aigle.’ It was a gorgeous and a 
glittering scene at the doorway of the desert : there were 
fifty men-of-war flying the flags of all the nations of 
Europe, firing salutes, playing their bands, whilst the 
sandy littoral was covered with tented Arabs and 
Bedouins from far and near who had come with their 
families, on horseback and camel, to join in the greatest 
festival that Egypt had seen since the days of the 
Ptolemies. On the foreground were erected three large 
pavilions, or enclosed terraces; in the centre one were 
massed the illustrious guests of the Khedive; on the 
right hand was the Mahommedan hierarchy supported 
by its faithful, and on the left an altar for Christian 
worship and thanksgiving. When the rites of all the 
Churches had been duly celebrated and the Canal had 
been blessed, the civil opening took place in official form. 
That evening (Nov. 16) there was a display of fireworks, 
and festivities were prolonged far into the night. 

On the following morning at 6 a.m., all the vessels 
that had the entrée to the canal were marshalled and 
paraded. Two hours later, the ‘ Aigle,’ bearing the 
Empress of the French and M. de Lesseps, headed the 
procession, which passed in dignified array from the 
Mediterranean Sea into the waters of the Suez Canal. 
Was ever so triumphal a progress before: triumphant 
over the forces of nature, over obstacles that had baffled 
the ingenuity of centuries, over declared hostility and 
covert intrigue? Thus they proceeded, acclaimed by 
teeming multitudes crowding the arid banks of the 
burning desert, until they reached Ismailia, the little 
capital of the canal zone on Lake Timsah, so called after 
the Khedive and also after Ishmael, son of Hagar, who 
in earlier ages of the human race had roamed that same 
desert and is still the titular father of the Arab tribes 
that inhabit it. I have met several men who were 
present at Ismailia on that eventful day; there cannot 
be many living now. They have described it to me with 
deep emotion in their voices: the brilliant variety of the 
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scene, in race, colour, and costume ; the groups of Sheiks, 
the companies of tourists, the hordes of natives, the 
caravans of camels, the snow-storm of tents. Add to 
this the indiscriminate firing of thousands of Bedouin 
guns in a veritable feu de joie, the artillery salutes of the 
warships stationed on the lake, the cheering of the Euro- 
peans, the long-drawn cries of the Arabs—half praise 
and half prayer—the din of the native bands, the neighing 
of the stallions, the noises from the dromedaries. 

Such was the scene at five o’clock on that glorious 
afternoon, when the ‘ Aigle’’ dropped her anchor in Lake 
Timsah and the Khedive proceeded on board to welcome 
the Empress, and then to throw his arms round the neck 
of M. de Lesseps. We need not dwell upon the cere- 
monies that followed: the banquets and the magnificent 
ball given by the Khedive in a palace which he had built 
specially for the occasion; the illuminations and the 
Arab fétes which occupied the next thirty-six hours. 
Suffice it to say that they were carried out to the immense 
satisfaction of the host and of his guests, and of the 
oddly assorted hundred thousand of visitors who were 
fortunate enough to be present. On the 19th the journey 
was renewed, and the ‘ Aigle ’ with her escort steamed on 
to the Bitter Lake where they anchored for the night 
and continued on the following morning to Suez, having 
done the whole journey in sixteen hours under steam 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea without mishap 
of any kind. The return to Port Said was accomplished 
in fifteen hours by the ‘ Aigle,’ H.M.S. ‘ Rapid’ and 
H.M.S. ‘ Lynx’ (with a clearer course) doing it in four- 
teen and twelve hours respectively. Thus ended an 
epoch-making odyssey; the brilliant conclusion of as 
stirring a romance as history records. The Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, which the Empress Eugénie 
bestowed upon its author, and the Grand Cordon of the 
Osmanieh Order from the hands of the Khedive, were 
the first outward and visible signs of national gratitude 
and official recognition that M. de Lesseps received. 
Great Britain followed suit at the earliest possible 
moment: Queen Victoria gave him the Grand Cross of 
the Star of India; the Lord Mayor of London, at a 
Mansion House Banquet held in his honour, proposed 
his health and declared: ‘ Our eminent engineers made 
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a mistake—M. de Lesseps was right, and the Suez Canal 
is a living fact.’ This was followed by his acceptance of 
the Freedom of the City of London, and by the award of 
a Gold Medal presented to him at the Crystal Palace by 
the Prince of Wales, who said: ‘ Great Britain will never 
forget that it is to you alone that we owe the success of 
this great achievement, which is destined to develop the 
commercial interests between ourselves and the East to 
an enormous degree; and I hope that, since you have 
been in our midst, our people have shown you how 
highly they appreciate the advantages that your splendid 
work has bestowed, and will continue to bestow upon our 
country.’ 

It is now time to say something of the Canal since its 
opening, of its administration, and of those advantages 
which it has brought to Great Britain, as prophesied by 
the Prince of Wales. Between the years 1870-75 the 
Canal Company went through difficult times, owing 
partly to acute differences of opinion among its clients 
on questions of measurements and tonnage and dues, 
and partly to the unavoidable but enormous expenditure 
on maintenance. An international commission, held at 
Constantinople in 1873, settled the first of these problems, 
and a series of successful loans and a heavy sur-tax 
solved the second. It may be said that from the begin- 
ning of 1875 the financial anxieties of the Company were 
at an end. And now Great Britain enters once more 
upon the scene, but in a very different garb. /On Nov. 15, 
1875, Mr Disraeli heard privately, through a friend, that 
the Khedive was ready to sell his large block of shares 
(176,602, or seven-sixteenths of the whole issue) for the 
sum of 4,000,000/. The Prime Minister made up his 
mind very quickly ; Parliament was not sitting, but the 
house of Rothschild was. The latter guaranteed the 
money, and on Nov. 26 the shares were deposited at 
the British Consulate in Cairo. Seldom, if ever, in the 
history of British Government finance, had a deal of such 
magnitude been negotiated by a Cabinet Minister acting 
without the authority of Parliament. It was a transaction 
after Mr Disraeli’s own heart; visionary in its political 
scope and severely practical in its monetary value. He 
refers to it with pardonable elation in a letter written to 
Lady Bradford, on Nov. 25, 1875, before his sensational 
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operation was known to the public, in language which 
betrays undisguised satisfaction at the success of his 
undertaking : 


‘I have purchased for England, the Khedive of Egypt’s 
interest in the Suez Canal. We have had all the gamblers, 
capitalists, financiers of the world, organised and platooned 
in bands of plunderers, arrayed against us, and secret 
emissaries in every corner, and have baffled them all, and 
have never been suspected. The day before yesterday, 
Lesseps, whose Company has the remaining shares, backed 
by the French Government, whose agent he was, made a 
great offer. Had it succeeded, the whole of the Suez Canal 
would have belonged to France, and they might have shut 
it up! 

‘We have given the Khedive four millions sterling for his 
interest, and run the chance of Parliament supporting us. 
We could not call them together for the matter, for that 
would have blown everything to the skies or to Hades. . . .’” 


It was a coup which resounded through the world, and 
it was almost unanimously welcomed by the Powers. It 
was a coup which has brought to the British Treasury a 
holding worth about 72,000,0007. in 1929, and a total 


revenue since 1875 of 38,618,918/.; it also led to the 
immediate appointment of three British directors to serve 
on the Board (hitherto exclusively French) as representa- 

tives of Her Majesty’s Government. And so on to 1882 | 
and Arabi’s rebellion in the month of June of that year. 
Unfortunately, and to the outspoken regret of M. Gam- 
betta, France declined to join England in the operations 
before Alexandria or subsequently from the banks of the 
Canal at Ismailia, whence a force proceeded to the victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of Cairo, and the utter 
defeat of Arabi and his fellows. This use of the Canal 
as a military base provoked vigorous protests at the 
time from M. de Lesseps, whose sympathies for Arabi 
were as marked as they were incomprehensible. The 
services of the Canal were therefore administered during 
the operations by the British Admiral in Command, and, 
at the successful conclusion of the expedition, the Presi- 
dent of the Company returned to his post. This passing 
cloud over good relations between the two countries led 
to a second: only a temporary one, but of longer dura- 
tion than the other. This time the British shipowners 
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demanded more favourable terms from the Company and 
declared that they would ask the British Parliament to 
construct a rival canal if their claims were not heeded. 
Their position was admittedly a strong one, and, after a 
good deal of excitement and agitation, an agreement was 
reached by an instrument known as the ‘ London 
Programme’ of 1883, which conceded most of the ship- 
owners’ demands and placed seven British shipowners 
and representatives of British trade on the Board of the 
company. From that day to this there has been nothing 
to disturb the harmony that has eyer since existed in 
that international board room. 

To give some idea of the present gigantic size of the 
enterprise, let me present a few figures to those who care 
about statistics. I will preface them by observing that 
the existence of the Suez Canal has shortened the sea- 
passages between London and Bombay, Calcutta and 
Melbourne by 4563, 3667, and 645 miles respectively. 
In 1882 Great Britain’s tonnage through the Canal was 
four out of five million tons; in 1928 it was just short 
of thirty-two million tons, or 56°8 of the whole, repre- 
senting the passage of 6084 British ships. In the year 
1875 the total expenditure of the Company was 18,000,000 
francs; in 1928 it was over 293,000,000 francs, and 
another 72,500,000 francs were sunk in improvements. 
In 1875 the traffic receipts amounted to 29,000,000 francs ; 
in 1928 these had been increased to 1,079,393,586 francs, 
such receipts being derived mainly from canal dues 
which are now 6°90 francs per ton and 10 francs per 
passenger. To conclude this short but instructive tale 
of figures: the total number of persons now in the 
Company’s employ in Egypt is 3022—made up of 527 
employés and 2495 ouvriers—which gives a roughly 
estimated total of some 12,000 persons (counting wives 
and children) for whom the Company in Egypt is respon- 
sible. Im 1914 the salaries of the 2000 workmen then 
employed amounted to about 4,000,000 francs ; in 1927, 
- with 2495 workmen, the cost was 21,000,000 francs, 
which includes certain grants in aid, pay for holidays 
and sick leave, and share of profits. In this last con- 
nection, no foreigner who visits the Canal annually (as I 
do) can fail to note the extraordinary happy-family 
feeling which exists between all classes of the Company’s 
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servants ; there is general satisfaction with the existing 
condition of things; differences are settled by amicable 
discussions on the spot, and there is a great desire in 
every grade to get sons and nephews taken into the 
service. One need not disguise one’s own pleasure in 
sharing in so admirable a state of affairs for which friend- 
ship, enlightened generosity, gratitude, and glad co- 
operation are about equally responsible. Long may it 
continue for the advantage of all concerned ! 

What, I wonder, would Ferdinand de Lesseps think 
if he could see his canal now—developing by rapid strides 
along the very lines that he laid down for it eighty years 
azo? What of Port Said, that congested city of over 
100,000 inhabitants, and of its port teeming with the 
traffic of all nations by day and by night ? What of its 
neighbour, Port Fuad, across the way, a Garden City on 
the Mediterranean shore that may ere long become an 
Egyptian Lido? He would scarcely recognise his canal 
itself, straighter, wider, and deeper than anything he 
can have dreamed of; nor his favourite retreat at quiet 
Ismailia, ‘the Emerald of the Desert,’ which is now a 
beautiful town with avenues of trees and well-kept 
gardens, of streets and boulevards and squares with 
spacious offices, an up-to-date hospital, a cathedral, and 
a large railway station. Certainly he would never find 
his own little bungalow, that anchorite’s cell in which he 
worked alone for so many years in the service of humanity, 
for it is now embedded and scrupulously preserved in 
the heart of an imposing Residency which is the winter 
home of the President and directors when visiting the 
Canal. I wonder whether, perhaps, the changes at Port 
Tewfik (erroneously called Suez) at the southern terminus 
of the Canal would not surprise him most of all; for 
there was the Ultima Thule of his own journeys and, as 
it must have seemed to him, the most desolate and 
unpromising spot on the face of the globe. To-day it 
has grown out of all knowledge, is thriving and pleasant ; 
in it there are many residents whom I have heard say 
that they greatly prefer it to Ismailia or Port Said. 

A word in conclusion about the management of the 
Canal upon which so much depends. It is, first of all, an 
Egyptian company with its headquarters in Paris.. 
There are thirty-one directors, of whom the President 
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and nineteen others are Frenchmen, ten are British, and 
one is Dutch. This Board assembles regularly once a 
month in Paris, and their Committee of Management 
meets once a week throughout the year. Besides these, 
there are a Finance Committee, several sub-committees, 
technical advisers, and an International Commission of 
Engineers which foregathers once in every year to discuss 
the construction programme for the coming twelve 
months. The executive work is done in Egypt under an 
Agent-Supérieur who, besides being in supreme com- 
mand, acts as liaison officer between the company and 
the Egyptian Government. His headquarters are at 
Ismailia (with an office and a house in Cairo), where he 
controls the activities of all the departments, which have 
their chiefs at Ismailia and their branches at Port Tewfik 
and Port Said. The principal bureaux are those of 
Transport and Works; besides these there is a medical 
staff, a finance staff, a legal department, an architect’s 
office, a fresh-water committee of supply, and a land 
agency. All of these, with their corresponding sub- 
sections at either end of the Canal, work under the Agent- 
Supérieur, and are in immediate contact with one another 
by private telegraph and telephone. So close is the 
correspondence along the whole length of the Canal that 
no ships can move in either direction, or stop or cross 
one another, without the fact being recorded to every 
look-out station up and down the line; no accident can 
occur, however trivial, to the banks or on the waterway 
but it is known to the Canal authorities a few seconds 
after the event. _ 

So much for the past and the present. What of the 
future of the Suez Canal? The original concession 
granted to M. de Lesseps in 1869 has only thirty-nine 
years to run before its expiry and the consequent lapse 
of the Canal, after due compensation, to the original 
concessionaires if the lease is not prolonged. The question 
of a prolongation of the lease was discussed some twenty 
years ago in the Egyptian Parliament, but no headway 
was made at that time. Sooner rather than later it will 
come up again, although not until all parties are agreed 
that the question is ripe for discussion. The parties 
primarily concerned are Egypt, the Suez Canal Company, 
and the British Empire; but the international character 
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of the Canal and its world-wide utility will invest the 
negotiations, if and when they take place, with an interest 
and an importance by no means confined to the countries 
and the Company that I have named. With good-will 
all round—a quality which, since the war, is universally 
recognised as essential to satisfactory negotiations—there 
should be no inherent difficulty in arriving at terms 
agreeable to all concerned, and involving a continuation 
of de Lesseps’ historic and successful’ policy of ‘ aperire 
terram gentibus.’ But at this point I give notice, especially 
to all well-wishers to Egypt, amongst whom I count 
myself, that for these speculations as to the future I am 
entirely responsible ; whether they be fulfilled or not will 
depend upon developments and policies to which I have 
no access. Whether such negotiations will take place, or 
when they may be started, I know no more than the 
majority of my fellow-countrymen. I only hope that, if 
and when undertaken, they may arrive at a conclusion 
not unworthy of the ideals aimed at by the author of this 
great enterprise. 
Tan MALCOLM. 
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Art. 8.—ROAD TRAFFIC: A POLICY. 
Report of the Control of Trafficon Roads. Cmd.3365. 1929. 


AN ill-directed road traffic policy in the past has led to a 
warlike atmosphere as well as to warlike casualties and 
money losses. It is not against pedestrians or motorists 
or even against Highway Authorities that war must be 
waged. There is'a general enemy: it is the common 
frame of mind of all of these. Lack of thought and incon- 
siderateness distributed amongst them underlie the 
deaths of thousands, the 170,000 casualties and the 
losses of some 50,000,000/. suffered yearly. It has tainted 
even the Royal Commission’s otherwise excellent report, 
where theye are dangerous dicta (paras. 20, 21, 23) and 
punishments which go beyond the temper of peace. 
Popular fallacies and revenges are expensive in their 
reactions. The speed-trap was one of them. To 
distinguish incorrectly venial driving errors from the 
dangerous road conduct—rightly scourged—is another. 
A wise Road Traffic Bill should quit the policy of attack 
on one traffic class, and apply the new policy of equally 
handling the movements of all traffic classes. It will do 
this by enlisting the forces of social opinion on the side 
of order in all ranks, and a team spirit of mutual help 
among road users. 

, it is remarkable that until now no Government has 
sought a traffic legislation embracing all units on the road 
and directed to the safe free flow of traffic. Governments 
have deemed their duty done when they tried—and failed 
—to repress the exuberance of one novel traffic class at 
the dictation of another. Consequently, past history and 
policy have bequeathed to us so few data of good and bad 
results from trials or experimental orders, so little evidence 
about the reactions of traffic to control methods and so 
meagre a record of achievement, that the framer of a new 
traffic bill is largely deprived of the guidance of experience. 
In the absence of experimental data he must turn to first 
principles. 

Trafic units—whether identical or diverse, whether 
ships, aircraft, cars, or pedestrians—cannot move safely 
over the same given space, whether of sea, air, or road, 
unless the behaviour of all traffic units on that space is 
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guided by a preconcerted scheme of conduct for each, and 
is known to all of them. If for some reason the authorised 
codes of conduct for all classes of traffic cannot be identical, 
they should at least be carefully correlated. The under- 
lying principle of all the codes of custom must be that 
each unit shall disclose in advance its next movement and 
as prearranged heed that of others. Failure to include 
in the co-ordinating scheme the movements of even one 
type of traffic unit, say pedestrians, must result in a 
continuance of those casualties in which the uncontrolled 
and unguided unit will, especially if mechanically fragile, 
usually be the chief sufferer—though others will also be 
endangered. 

In traffic behaviour good customs should be the normal 
guide, their willing acceptance the force, and the social 
stigma attending their breach the punishment. Such a 
widespread and multifarious activity as road transport 
needs a more ubiquitous control than the police can 
provide. As the Royal Commission says, ‘ These customs 
. . . will do more to ensure safety than any legislation.’ 
To enlist this force the Road Traffic Bill should provide, 
inter alia, (1) means for selecting, authenticating, and 
instituting the right customs for all traffic classes ; (2) the 
money for a wide publicity and propaganda by which to 
accelerate the otherwise sluggish assimilation by all road 
users of the wise customs so found. Considerateness by 
each traffic unit for the others is another way of expressing 
the underlying principle of such customs—and though 
self-control and consideration for others are, in fact, not 
unpopular British ideals, as is proved in the world of 
sport, the individual, however well-intentioned, cannot 
be expected to select for himself, on the road, in an 
emergency, the correct form in which to express his 
considerateness. Moreover, the only effective form is 
that which other units know in advance, and, recognising, 
can respond to. 

As an example, the foremost of all existing road 
customs for vehicles is that of ‘ keep to the left in passing.’ 
It is foremost, not only because it exists and is based on 
consideration for every oncoming traffic unit at the 
moment of passing, but also because it can easily be 
given the quality of affording a continuous indication to 
oncoming traffic, of the intended movement of the units 
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practising it up to the moment when a signal of the 
intention to vary the movement is made. In our modern 
high density of road use, however, more than that is 
required. The road surface is all too limited. As much 
as possible of it must be made available with safety to as 
many as possible, whether for oncoming or overtaking 
traffic, for drivers or walkers. Hence this good custom 
needs to be so extended as to become more precise and 
continuous in action. For all vehicles it should, I submit, 
be made to read hereafter: ‘ Keep to the left of the 
available road-space,’ i.e. not only when passing. Thus 
we recognise the natural desire of every driver that all 
other drivers ahead of him shall be ‘on their proper 
side.” Obviously no such habit could be instituted by 
the example of individuals. They would merely suffer 
inconvenience themselves thereby. 

The analogue for pedestrians would read: ‘ Keep on 
the footway and to the left of the available footway 
space.’ Where there is no footway, or where it is too 
rough, other questions arise ; but no plea is here made for 
promulgating within the Road Bill itself any particular 
custom or set of customs. The urgent necessity is that 
in the Bill provision be made of machinery and powers for 
inquiring into, authenticating, and establishing at .the 
earliest moment those customs which will better ensure the 
safe and free flow of pedestrian and vehicles alike. 
Evidence before the Royal Commission had led it to 
express the view that clearly defined customs ‘must be 
settled’ and that speed limits are not desirable. So 
various are the conditions of town, village, farm, and open 
road life, and so multitudinous the circumstances of 
traffic crossings and encounters, that these variants must 
be provided for (much as the rules of certain games provide 
for eventualities in those games) by a code of customs for 
each class of traffic unit. 

Such customs must govern foreigners and Britons alike 
and, therefore, be properly related to an international 
scheme of road signs and symbols (which are independent 
of language), signals to be given by traffic units and by 
traffic wardens, mobile or otherwise, the finger-posts, the 
human and mechanical indicators, the roundabouts, the 
one-way streets, the road junctions and crossings. Some 
of the customs must be designed in view of the defects of 
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the road system, such as blind corners, blind humps, narrow 
bridges, slippery surfaces, one-track roads, the inefficient 
name-plating of streets and villages, the lack of numbers 
to houses, the undue sharpness of corners, steepness of 
hills, moving cattle, outwardly opening field gates, and 
the absence of footways or their roughness. The very 
existence of such customs will thereafter create a public 
pressure for remedying road defects. Lastly, the customs 
must not overlook the facts of psychology, for example, 
that the taking of personal risk is often regarded as 
creditable in itself by the young, whether driver or 
pedestrian, unless in particular circumstances the 
corrective of social opinion against it can be invoked. 

The many customs that may hereafter be authenticated 
in the interests of safety though they might be obvious on 
consideration would not be remembered at once, and 
therefore the Road Bill should provide for utilising the great 
power of a Government in instituting propaganda and 
publicity. In addition, it should, in my view, foresee 
mobile traffic wardens, entitled, not to summon or arrest, 
but to stop and instruct any traffic unit, pedestrian, or 
driver when committing or apparently about to commit a 
breach of custom. These wardens would gain in authority 
if also they were entitled to take the names and addresses 
of offenders against custom in all traffic classes—an 
authority which even the police constable does not 
possess to-day, save with motorists. These wardens 
would not be effective unless some of them were mounted 
on fast motors, or cycles, and given the exclusive use of 
some distinctive call and ‘hand’ signal. It would be 
for consideration whether wilful disregard of such a 
signal might be defined as ‘ careless behaviour’ and so 
in the general interest become punishable. 

No mere breach of a custom is of itself punishable ; 
but when a breach of recognised custom by any traffic 
unit is the cause or part cause of an accident, such breach 
should, when the occasion warrants, as in the event of 
legal proceedings, be considered as contributory negligence 
in the offender, whether or not he were the sufferer. 
This would give to the codes of customs a powerful 
‘ sanction ’ and force attention upon them, so that within 
a reasonable period they might become an effective 
protection against accidents. The recognition that breach 
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of custom is contributory negligence in the horsed driver, 
cyclist, pedestrian, or rider, in addition to the motor driver, 
in so far as it is novel, would have to be expressed in the 
Roads Bill. A set of codes of this kind would assuredly be 
susceptible of improvement from year to year ; therefore, 
provision should be made so that, after proper inquiry 
from the public and from the mobile and other traffie 
wardens, details of the codes could be improved by the 
Central Traffic Authority. It it were desired that any 
of them be made mandatory, it would be necessary to 
refer the recommendation to Parliament. 

Careless behaviour is, and will be, by far the most 
common type of offence of traffic units, whether on wheels 
or on foot, and it must be distinguished from the 
graver offence of wilfully dangerous behaviour dealt 
with later. Carelessness is primarily an inadequate 
exercise of the consideration due to other road-users, 
whether or not any.one is affected by the particular act 
of carelessness. Introducing a possible danger is not the 
only objectionable result of a traffic unit’s irregular action. 
The offender may impose unnecessary delay, incon- 
venience, or call for otherwise unnecessary hooting, or 
effort, or fatigue, from other traffic units. He may do 
these things by failing to observe and act upon a driver’s 
correctly given signal, or by failing to give his own 
signal correctly or at all, or by failing to respond to the 
call of a mobile traffic controller, or by neglecting the 
injunctions implied in a roadside symbol, or by failing to 
carry some device, such as a driving mirror, or by carrying 
dazzling lights in an illuminated urban area. Through 
inattention a driver may overtake carelessly, or keep to 
the crown of the road, heedless of those whom he prevents 
from legitimately overtaking him, or, as is well known to 
occur, a pedestrian or cyclist may stand or move out into 
the roadway out of bravado or thoughtlessness, or may 
attempt to dodge through moving lines of vehicles in the 
manner known as ‘ jay-walking,’ or attempt to steal a 
ride or a tow from moving vehicles, or jump from them 
without warning, or enter the road blindly (e.g. to hail 
a cab), or play games in the road, or act with inten- 
tional provocative delay when descending from tramcars. 
Although some of these acts may on occasion be out- 
rageous and even dangerous, they are, in the generality of 
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cases, acts of inconsiderateness, carelessness, or inattention 
which other traffic can bya particulareffort negotiate safely. 

If a well-ordered code of customs is evolved for each 
type of traffic unit, it will probably be found sometimes 
that a breach of one or other of these customs, though not 
of itself punishable, will constitute ‘ careless behaviour 
on the road’; and since such cases may arise it would be 
a mistake to lay down definitely that a breach of road 
custom is never punishable. As an example, a deliberate 
breach of one of our existing customs has in fact through 
the magistrates’ consistent interpretation become punish- 
able, e.g. driving on the wrong side of a refuge in town. 
Similarly, by degrees there will grow up punishable cases 
for pedestrians, cyclists, and horse drivers and riders 
to their own great advantage. These exceptions should 
not, however, annul the principal desideratum in a code 
of customs, that it is based upon public sympathy and 
voluntary assent and as a code is therefore normally 
enforced, not by penalties, but by social pressure and 
habit. It is a merit that social pressure may be present 
wherever there is an onlooker, and that it has already been 
proved effective against a multitude of minor bad habits, 
of which, for example, one might quote spitting in public 
places in England. 

The occurrence of a great number of casualties has been 
taken by partisans to prove that the majority of accidents 
are due to wilfully dangerous behaviour on the road, 
and that therefore a simple cure can be effected by 
severe penalties to be applied to one traffic class alone, 
without option to the Court to moderate the maximum 
sentence. Whatever wilfully dangerous behaviour exists 
—and attempts to prove it in Court have shown it 
to be far less common than is supposed—it is the 
monopoly of no one traffic class; it is displayed by 
pedestrians, motor vehicles, cycles, horsed vehicles, and 
push-carts. It appears certain that the infinite variety of 
circumstances on the roads would make it most unwise to 
curtail the magistrates’ power of moderating the punish- 
ment. All speeds may be dangerous and no speed, as 
such, is necessarily dangerous. It varies with the kind of 
traffic unit, pedestrian or vehicular, the place, the man, 
the road, the numbers present, the illumination, and, 
above all, with the orderliness of the whole traffic. 
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Specific examples of dangerous behaviour might, where 
the information exists, be enumerated in the Bill, but it 
would be preferable to provide for inquiry before finally 
formulating these. Experience shows that the cases are 
usually different for the open country road from those in 
the built-up area or town street. Their definition, after 
public inquiry, should be provided for in the Bill, by 
authorising the Minister of Transport to publish definitions 
in the cases foreseen by Parliament. 

It might be decided that the following are examples 
of dangerous road behaviour in towns: (a) Wilful 
disobedience by any traffic unit to a traffic controller on 
point duty at road junctions and the like; (6) Refusal 
to stop after an accident, or attempting to rush into 
a single line traffic when the controller’s signal is against 
the offender; (c) To proceed furiously, whether on foot 
or in a vehicle, through a street seen to be crowded 
with pedestrians, in a ‘ notified area’;* (d) Beyond 
these there may be other less obvious offences such as— 
wilfully closing up one’s vehicle to the kerb or central 
island for the purpose of ‘ pinching’ another traffic 
unit, especially if that is of lighter and more fragile 
construction. 

The above instances concern both horsed and motor 
vehicles and, sometimes, even pedestrians. They mostly 
apply to built-up areas. The following examples of 
dangerous behaviour relate to country roads more 
particularly : (a) Organised racing, or racing for a stake, 
other than when a road may have been closed for an 
authorised race by the Highway Authority with the 
Minister’s and Police approval; (6) Overtaking another 
vehicle on a ‘blind’ corner, bend, or hump so as to 
involve taking up the space legitimately available for a 
possible oncoming but unseen traffic unit, which might be 
present, whether or not it is present; (c) Wilfully and 
unnecessarily obstructing, including driving a horsed or 
motor vehicle or a cycle when drunk ; (d) Driving, riding, 
or cycling on the right of the road centre line, whether 








* A ‘notified area’ is an area duly marked at its entries and exits as 
an area where special care is required. The Royal Commission’s use of 
the term ‘ danger area’ is regarded as undesirable because inaccurate, and 
therefore detracting from the value of other danger notices and symbols. 
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or not marked by a white line, on a ‘ blind’ corner or 
hump ; (e) Certain cases of standing on the right of the 
road centre line or just beyond a ‘ blind ’ corner or hump, 
or standing on either side of the road when the road is 
very narrow, at a ‘blind’ corner or hump. (There 
should be some proviso for the use of an appropriate 
warning flag at the ‘ blind’ corner or hump in the event 
of an unavoidable stop); (f) Extreme cases of ‘ cutting- 
in ’ selfishly ; (g) The selfish taking of risks so as actually 
to imperil other traffic units which are themselves 
conforming to the code of customs; (A) Failure to carry 
rear reflector light when obligatory. Beyond these there 
are certain dangerous acts occasionally done in support 
of some prejudice, such as: Wilfuliy directing headlights 
at a driver with intent to dazzle him. 

The above are not given as definitions of dangerous 
actions, nor are they all restricted to country roads ; but 
they are examples of actions, some at least of which might 
be examined by the body set up under the Traffic Bill. 
To secure the control and education of offenders it is 
important that the name and address of the ostensible 
offender should be obtainable by a police officer on 
request ; this is not at present the case in respect of 
horsed vehicle drivers, cyclists, pedestrians, horse-riders, 
or the drivers of road rollers or of push-carts even if 
apparently responsible for an accident or for intentionally 
dangerous behaviour. It is important that this be 
remedied. 

Difficulties in the section dealing with ‘ dangerous 
behaviour on the roads’ will arise from a number of 
causes: it is possible to enforce it unjustly without unjust 
intention because the ever-changing character of any 
traffic situation makes onlookers’ evidence unreliable, or 
because of the possibility of resentment in local witnesses, 
due sometimes to a previous driver’s bad accident, or 
because the only valid witness has been hurt or killed. 
Alternatively, occasions will arise when it may be impos- 
sible to enforce the section though punishment is deserved. 
In either case it is to be considered whether and how the 
record of the mobile wardens as to the accused’s previous 
behaviour on the road should be brought before the 
magistrates. Thus, supposing there were a series of bad 
reports from a number of independent mobile traffic 
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wardens in different parts of the country in respect to 
persistently careless cycling, walking, or driving, such 
conduct should jeopardise a man’s chances of compensa- 
tion or affect the judge’s view of the punishment. In the 
long run the influence of the wardens and of the coded 
customs, especially on pedestrians, would be enhanced 
by this effect on compensation. It is largely for this 
result that the Bill should provide for power to a police 
officer in uniform to require the name and address of 
any one under certain conditions of ‘ traffic misbehaviour ’ 
or ‘ breach of custom.’ 

Another difficulty is to find a workable definition of a 
‘blind’ corner and of ‘ cutting-in.’ Though a definition 
is possible in discussion between technicians, it is not 
susceptible of a plain popular rendering. This difficulty 
with ‘ blind’ bends and corners could be met in great 
measure by marking with a sign such as are usually 
considered ‘ blind’ at the usual speeds of traffic at that 
place, with an appropriate warning sign. The law might 
also define ‘dangerous cutting-in’ as ‘ driving a vehicle 
so as to intrude it’ in front of another in motion in such 
@ manner as to impose upon the aggrieved driver the 
necessity to retard suddenly, solely by reason of the 
inconsiderate or dangerous intrusion of the ‘ cutter-in.’ 

While it is essential that severe penalties should be 
applied to those who wilfully introduce danger to them- 
selves or others, and less penalties for the endless varieties 
of inattentive or careless behaviour, it is important not to 
stultify the magistrate’s discretion by making certain 
maximum penalties compulsory, even for a second or 
further offence. This applies notably to the compulsion 
on magistrates to withdraw the licence to drive. To 
make this penalty compulsory, even if it were the same 
in all cases, would be unfair, since the gravity of the cases 
is variable; but what would justify an outcry against 
such a compulsion is that the penalty has a widely dispro- 
portionate severity according to the offender’s occupation 
and not according to his offence. It may ruin a small 
man who can only reach his work by motor cycle or car ; 
it may break a man who runs a jobbing transport business. 
It may be of little moment to a trader who can afford to 
engage a paid driver, or be of small concern to an offender 
whose son or wife can drive. Moreover, in the case of 
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horse-drivers, cyclists, pedestrians, or others, whose offence 
might be equally reprehensible, there is no licence and 
therefore no counterpart punishment of any kind ; indeed, 
no legal means at present of identifying those culprits. 

There remains another group of offenders who, like 
most of the others, are unconscious of offending, but who 
cause danger and allow it to be caused, and against whom 
the law, and even Parliament, are powerless. Hitherto 
in these remarks we have accepted the existence of blind 
corners, unflared pavement corners, unmarked road 
junctions and crossings, streets not name-plated or badly 
lighted, houses not numbered, illegible or absent direction 
posts, bad or non-existent footways, dangerous kerbs, 
slippery roads, as if these were incurable or inevitable. 
This is not so. In those faults, mostly of omission, a 
frame of mind in the public is reflected by the Highway 
Authorities. Even where Parliament has given them the 
power and money, they have, with certain praiseworthy 
exceptions, underrated their duty in these matters, some- 
times, it is said, even in despite of notification and the 
offer towards expenses of Road-fund moneys by the 
Transport Ministry. "Whether neglect of duty has been as 
positive as this or not, the Road Traffic Bill should 
provide the Ministry, not only with the funds to remove 
the financial impediment—it has the funds already—but 
with the right to inspect and eventually to enforce those 
acts of road construction or modification that make safe 
road usage possible with increasing traffic. 

As we have chiefly to deal with a frame of mind—and 
as the most potent instrument for this is education and 
publicity, rather than compulsion—our policy should be 
theconversion to right ways of the uninformed or indifferent 
Highway Authorities so that they may be brought to 
realise that road lay-out, save only when there are 
antiquities and amenities to be safeguarded, must not be 
left in such a condition as to thwart or make impossible 
the main traffic principle of ‘Show your intention early,’ 
or the main custom resulting therefrom of ‘ Keep to the 
left of the road-space available,’ or the chief necessity 
for safe movements, ‘ Take heed of the intention of the 
other traffic.” 

Only ignorance of such traffic necessities as these, and 
of the disastrous effects of their neglect on pedestrians and 
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drivers, could excuse the tolerance by Highway Authorities 
of rough pebbly footways, unrepaired or overcambered 
edges to smooth roads, cross-roads without a differential 
warning notice, road junctions where the corners are so 
sharp that a vehicle intending, say, to turn to the left on 
entering a major road from a small tributary finds it 
impossible to do so until it has intruded most of its length 
into the major road. The Highway Authority and the 
pedestrian alike have failed to realise that to expose a 
driver unnecessarily to a spell of difficult or emergency 
driving is to deprive the pedestrian, who must be present 
at some time or other, of his greatest protection, the 
undivided attention of the approaching driver. After 
years of outcry only lack of imagination can excuse the 
leaving of some of our ‘ blind’ corners and bends still 
blind. And this after the matter of unblinding has been 
intentionally brought within the Highway Authorities’ 
powers by Parliament (1925). 

There are other simple principles of traffic-flow whose 
merit is that they are basic for pedestrian safety. If their 
meaning were grasped they would be readily acted on 
by Highway Authorities who, after all, are reasonable 
persons of good will. A sudden narrowing of a road, say, 
from a three-vehicle to a two-vehicle width—be it for a 
length of only one yard as at a refuge—inevitably conduces 
to an increased density of road-loading at that spot. 
Even if congestion is not caused, the extra traffic density 
necessarily means an increase, slight or great, of the 
difficulty of driving at such a place and thereafter it is 
only a matter of time for the coincidence to occur of an 
error of judgment and an unfortunate sufferer in a vehicle 
or on foot. 

The common fault of badly placing or of not com- 
pensating for a refuge is doubly pernicious since it operates 
to distract the driver by difficulties at the very spot 
where it attracts the pedestrian by the promise of a 
halting-place in mid-stream. There are countless other 
instances where the constructional work of the Highway 
Authority should help forward good traffic customs ; 
but all that can be essayed here is to point the moral, 
which is either to wait until an instructed local public 
sways the local Highway Authorities, or to expedite 
matters. Since those authorities, as it were, hold our 
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lives in their hands, and since the general community 
have no power to elect or eject them, Parliament might 
decide that the present is a time of flux in road matters, 
and, therefore, subject all road authorities for an instruc- 
tional period to a tuitional course. They would be 
temporarily under a Head Master wielding the incentives 
of definite rewards, stimuli, and punishments. Whether 
there would be one Head Master, the Transport Minister, for 
all England or a Commissioner for each of ten large areas 
embracing groups of Highway Authorities, such as are 
suggested in the Royal Commission’s second report, is a 
matter not so important as the principle of greatly 
enlarging the Unit of area and population under any 


single road-controlling body. 
MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
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German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and 
translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. In 4 Vols. Vol. 1. 
From Bismarck’s Fall to 1898. Methuen, 1929. 


THE papers included in this volume extend from the 
retirement of Prince Bismarck in 1890 to 1898. Compared 
with the preceding and following years, it is a period of 
comparative quiet. The very fact of the disappearance 
of Prince Bismarck from the scene caused a sensible 
diminution in dramatic and personal interest; it was 
marked by no great crisis and on no occasion was there 
any serious danger of the imminent outbreak of war. 
It is also a period in which there was no great achievement. 
From the point of view of Great Britain we have indeed 
the conclusion of the Heligoland Agreement with Germany, 
the negotiations leading up to which had been begun and 
were in active progress before Prince Bismarck’s retire- 
ment, but apart from this we cannot say that any real 
progress had been made in the settlement of the main 
questions with which European diplomacy was concerned. 
The characteristic is adherence to the status quo, a 
procedure which in fact often means the mere postpone- 
ment of difficulties and, therefore, the accumulation of 
unsolved problems. It is, partly for these reasons, a 
period which has not attracted the attention of historians ; 
we have on it no authoritative English work or biography, 
and the great series of publications from the British 
records, edited by Dr Gooch and Dr Temperley, does not 
start until 1898. We are then in much need of guidance 
as to the acts and the policy of the British statesmen, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Kimberley, in whose 
hands the conduct of affairs lay, and from the documents 
before us, partial as they necessarily are, for they view 
everything from the German side, we learn much which 
hitherto has not been fully understood or appreciated. 
When we turn to this frank disclosure of the diplomatic 
activities which were going on beneath the surface, we 
see that the statesmen had plenty with which to occupy 
themselves, and the record is full of instruction. 

What may be called the European constellation was 
governed by two great events, the refusal of Germany, 

Vol. 254.—No. 503. I 
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coinciding with the fall of Bismarck, to ratify the German- 
Russian Reinsurance Treaty, and following and consequent 
upon this, the establishment of a close understanding, 
which eventually became an alliance, between France and 
Russia. Of these events the first was, of course, as the 
Reinsurance Treaty itself had been at the time, shrouded 
in obscurity. The second, though until 1914 no one knew 
what precisely had happened, at once had an important 
influence on the general European situation. On the 
whole its influence seems to have been favourable; France, 
once more firmly associated with a great European Power, 
seemed to herself to have recovered the status which since 
1871 she had lost. But the recovery did not make her 
more bellicose and aggressive; rather, by satisfying her 
natural and justified aspirations, it removed a dangerous 
cause of unrest. None the less, the evidence of growing 
intimacy between Russia and France had a reaction on 
German policy ; it inevitably led to a closer association 
between Germany and England, for the Franco-Russian 
Alliance was almost as much directed against England as 
it was against Germany. Even if there was no immediate 
danger of war, Great Britain, on the one side, Germany 
and the Triple Alliance, on the other, each required the 
diplomatic support of the other as against the new 
constellation. This association was helped by the 
conclusion of the Heligoland Agreement ; and with this 


the colonial controversy, which had caused so much | 


trouble for ten years, was for the time removed. There 
was no longer any important point at issue between the 
two countries, and during the years when Count Caprivi 
was Chancellor, 1890-94, Anglo-German friendship 
reached its highest point. This was marked by the first 
official visit paid by the Kaiser to England in 1891. 
Throughout the whole of the period the centre of 
diplomatic interest lay in the Mediterranean. Here there 
were many unsolved problems which naturally enough 
caused anxiety. In the West there seemed to be a 
tendency on the part of France both to solidify and 
increase her African Dominions. We hear much of the 
designs of France on Morocco and the tendency to tighten 
her control over Tunis, accompanied by the occupation of 
the Port of Biserta ; also attempts to extend the hinter- 
land of Algeria so as to include the hinterland of Tripoli. 


| 
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This latter project at once had a serious side, for the reason 
that Tripoli was a portion of the Turkish Empire; but 
the real difficulty arose from the conflict between French 
and Italian ambitions. This brought in the Triple 
Alliance. The Alliance with Italy could only be main- 
tained on condition that she was assured of the support of 
Germany and Austria in the case of a war with France 
arising out of Mediterranean questions, and, as had been 
shown by the events leading up to the secret corre- 
spondence between Italy, Austria, and Great Britain, this 
country recognised that in any question concerning the 
balance of power in the Western Mediterranean, her 
interests were identical with those of Italy. Italy, there- 
fore, had become the link between Germany and England. 
‘In the Eastern Mediterranean, of course, for this 
country the situation was still governed by Egypt, and 
our continued occupation of Egypt was the main cause of 
the friction with France. Here, as in the previous 
period, we looked to the support of Germany, all the more 
because it became evident that France was assured of the 
support of Russia. But, as before, German support was 
not available except in return for British support to 
German enterprises elsewhere. Of this we have an 
outstanding instance which is referred to by Lord Grey in 
a well-known passage of his Memoirs.* He there speaks of 
a sort of ultimatum from Berlin intimating that German 
support of British action in Egypt would be withdrawn 
unless the British Government ceased the opposition of 
the British Embassy in Constantinople to German railway 
enterprise in Asia Minor. We have here printed the 
official instructions sent to the German Consul-General in 
Cairo (p. 180), and a similar problem was presented later 
when it was necessary to ask for the consent of the German 
Government to the conversion of the Egyptian Debt. 

The general attitude of the German Government was 
that they would be willing to support British policy in 
Egypt as well as in Constantinople, but (p. 196) ‘ on the 
clear assumption that England did not renounce her 
position and interests there and defended them with 
proper energy.’ They were almost more English than the 
English, and viewed with much concern any apparent 
indifference of the British Government to the proper 





* «Twenty-Five Years,’ vol. 1, p. 9. 
12 
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protection of British interests; especially did they look 
with suspicion and dislike on any suggestion that the 
British Government might come to a direct understanding 
either with France or with Russia. As a German Foreign 
Office official observes: ‘We are satisfied with the 
present situation which is driving Egypt as a wedge 
between England and France.’. They were not really 
concerned with the actual merits of controversies, such as 
those which at this time took place between the British 
in Egypt and the Khedive, and the ultimate problem 
always was how can the Egyptian situation be used so as 
to make more clear to England that she must ultimately, 
in the defence of her own interests, be forced to come to 
an even closer understanding with the Triple Alliance : 
‘the fact of the existence of the Triple Alliance is the 
greatest moral service that we offer to the British.’ 

But the need was reciprocal. Germany required 
British support just as much as Great Britain required 
that of Germany. The policy of Germany continued to 
be based on the maintenance of the Triple Alliance, which 
was renewed in 1891. But if not the maintenance of the 
alliance, at any rate its solidarity and effective working 
depended largely on the conduct of England. Italy, as 
we have seen, required English support, and unless this 
was assured, the policy of rivalry with France, which had 
been inaugurated by Crispi, might well be abandoned, as 
it was after 1898. To a large extent the same was true 
of Austria. During the whole of this period the Austrian 
Government were apprehensive of a Russian advance in 
the Balkans, and in particular were determined to oppose 
any attempt by Russia to gain control of Constantinople 
and the Straits. In this it had always been assumed that 
they would have English co-operation for the closing of 
the Straits to vessels of war, one of the provisions in the 
Treaty of Paris after the Crimean War, which had always 
been regarded as an essential English interest. It had, 
therefore, seemed that in any-conflict between Austria and 
Russia, Austria could depend on British support, and this 
fact would have relieved Germany of the unwelcome duty 
of coming forward as the main ally of Austria in a conflict 
with Russia. All these calculations were, however, 
disturbed by repeated indications that Lord Salisbury 
could not be depended upon strictly to maintain the 
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traditional British policy regarding the Straits.* Again 
and again it was evident that he was seriously considering 
the possibility of a direct understanding with Russia on 
this matter. He appeared to be prepared to give his 
consent to the opening of the Straits to Russian ships of 
war, so that they would have had access from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean, though he would, of course, not 
do so unless the opening was general so that British ships 
on their side would have access to the Black Sea. There 
was, in fact, not only among the Liberal Party, a strong 
tendency here to come to a general agreement with 
Russia. 

The situation was, therefore, clear; there was an 
understanding that in a conflict with France arising out of 
Mediterranean questions, Italy and her partners in the 
Triple Alliance could look for support to England ; while 
England, on the other hand, depended much on German 
support in Egypt. From our point of view this seemed 
to be sufficient. 'The German Government, however, were 
not satisfied. They did not like a situation which was not 
clearly defined; they were not content with general 
expressions of goodwill ; what they wanted and what they 
continued to ask for without intermission for many years, 
was that England should come into a definite alliance so 
that in the event of war, they should have an absolute 
guarantee of English co-operation. 

We find (p. 101) that in 1891 an attempt was made to 
induce Lord Salisbury to strengthen the ties with Italy 
and to enter into a treaty of mutual guarantee, by which 
in the first place the Powers of the Triple Alliance, or, 
alternatively, Italy, should agree to support the work of 
England in Egypt, and England on her side should agree 
to maintain the territorial status guo in North Africa; if 
France were to extend her sovereignty in North Africa 
or to disturb the work of England in Egypt, the Allies 
were to support one another, not only diplomatically, but 
also by military action. And, further than this, England 
was, in case the maintenance of the status quo became 
impossible, to support Italy in getting legitimate com- 
pensation either by the occupation of territory or in some 
other way. The whole would in efiect have been an 
alliance directed against France, avowedly in the first 





* See chapter xxviii. 
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place for the maintenance of the status quo, but so worded 
that it might easily become an alliance for aggression. 
It was, of course, out of the question that Lord Salisbury, 
however friendly his policy towards Italy and the Triple 
Alliance might be, should agree to such a proposal. 

The whole situation is extraordinarily instructive as 
showing the fundamental difference of attitude between 
this country and the continental Powers. We cannot say 
that at any particular moment they desired or were 
working for war, but their diplomacy was based on the 
assumption that sooner or later war would inevitably 
break out and their sole efforts were directed towards this 
contingency. For Italy especially it was a matter of 
vital importance to be assured of the immediate support 
of the British fleet. Statesmen of this country, guided 
partly by their personal instincts and also by the limita- 
tions which parliamentary control imposed on any 
British Foreign Minister, could not contemplate entering 
into a binding agreement by which if war were to break 
out they would be irrevocably committed to assuming 
the position of a belligerent. 

German anxiety regarding the British attitude became 
naturally even more marked when Lord Salisbury went 
out of office and was succeeded by an administration in 
which Gladstone was Prime Minister and Lord Rosebery 
Foreign Secretary. They continued as before to be very 
apprehensive of Mr Gladstone’s influence, his well-known 
predilection both for Russia and for France, and they 
attached the highest importance to the fact that Lord 
Rosebery, in whom they had more confidence, should be 
at the Foreign Office. They were particularly interested 
in the manner in which Lord Rosebery would treat the 
secret agreements with Italy and Austria ;* it was their 
hope that a personal explanation of the situation by Lord 
Salisbury would strengthen him in continuing the policy 
of the Conservative Government. In this their hopes 
appear to have been disappointed ; there is no record that 
Lord Salisbury had any such conversation with Lord ‘| 
Rosebery, and when asked about the correspondence, 
Lord Rosebery evaded the question by saying that he had | 
not yet read it. He was much hampered by the Liberal | 
criticism led by Mr Labouchere; it was necessary for | 





* See Vol. I, p. xxv. 
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him to be able to deny that any secret commitment 
existed, and the truth is supposed to be that when he 
came to the Foreign Office, he refused even to read the 
correspondence and treated it as non-existent. 

The situation was curiously similar to that which arose 
more than ten years later. In 1906 and the following 
years there was a general entente with France similar to 
the entente with Italy in the earlier period, and a sort of 
understanding that in the event of war the common 
interests of the two nations would force them into actual 
co-operation. But in both cases the British Government 
firmly refused any strengthening of the entente which 
would have caused it to be a definite commitment. If we 
read the memorandum drafted by Lord Rosebery (p. 175), 
we cannot but be struck by the verbal similarities with the 
statement made by Sir Edward Grey to M. Cambon: 
‘My personal view,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘ was this, but 
it must be held to be nothing more, that in the event of 
France groundlessly attacking Italy, the interests of 
England as a Mediterranean and Indian Power would bring 
her naturally to the rescue of Italy, while her sympathy as 
having so long and ardently co-operated in the cause of 
Italian freedom would lead her in the same direction. 
That was my personal conviction, but beyond that I could 
say nothing.’ In 1906 Lord Grey says: ‘I could only 
state as my personal opinion that if France were to be 
attacked by Germany in consequence of a question 
arising out of the agreement which our predecessors had 
recently concluded with the French Government, public 
opinion in England would be strongly moved in favour of 
France.’ * If we remember that Sir Edward Grey was 
Under-Secretary of State in 1892, we cannot doubt that 
perhaps unconsciously he was at the latter period repeating 
the lesson he had learned under Lord Rosebery. But 
there is more in it than this. We have in both cases the 
deliberate and carefully phrased expression of what, 
except under the most extraordinary circumstances, 
always has been, and must be, the principle of action, 
certainly of any Liberal Government, and perhaps we 
may go further and say, of any British Government. 

The object of the German Government in 1892, as of 
the French Government in 1906, was to require complete 





* Grey, ‘Twenty-Five Years,’ vol. 1, p. 73. 
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certitude that in the event of war they could depend on 
English military and naval co-operation. This security, 
as the German Government saw in the earlier period, would 
be best attained if the war was actually started by 
England. The Chancellor himself points out the object 
of German diplomacy (p. 242): ‘ For us the best beginning 
for the next great war would be for the first shot to be 
fired from a British ship. . . . Thus, first commit England 
irretrievably, and then, but not till then, whether Russia 
comes in later or not, let the Triple Alliance Powers, or 
Italy plus Germany, take action. That is the correct 
military sequence, and diplomacy must act in accordance 
with it.’ It has been objected, whether justly or not, that 
British policy after 1906, and the Entente with France and 
Russia, implied the Hinkreisung, the encirclement and 
isolation of Germany. It is certainly undoubted that the 
German Government in the earlier period aimed at 
associating England with the Triple Alliance in the 
Einkreisung of France. There is, of course, this difference 
in the two periods, that in the first there were no military 
conversations similar to those between England and 
France in 1906 and 1911; on the other hand, the German 
Government were not remiss in warning Lord Salisbury 
of the importance of keeping the Mediterranean fleet up 
to such a standard of strength that, in co-operation with 
Italy, it could in the event of war secure the complete 
command of the Mediterranean. But apart from this 
one feels throughout that both Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Salisbury were genuinely anxious to avoid war; they 
believed that by prudent and conciliatory diplomacy 
they might succeed in doing so, and could not but be 
apprehensive that if they once joined one of the two rival 
diplomatic groups, they would thereby give it such an 
undoubted ascendancy that the result would probably 
have been to encourage and hasten the outbreak of war. 
German criticism, as we here see it, lays stress on the 
weakness and indecision of British administrations. 
The final impression left is a different one; they 
knew precisely how far they could and would go; they 
aimed at and secured a general diplomatic understanding 
which seemed to be a guarantee that in the gase of a great 
crisis they would not be isolated, but~théy were very 
careful not to go too far and not to commit themselves 
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to a definite policy of hostility, in the one case towards 
France, in the other case towards Germany. 

The situation was much complicated by the Armenian 
troubles which culminated in a series of massacres, not 
only in Armenia itself, but even in Constantinople. The 
genuine indignation aroused in this country and the 
agitation against the Sultan, who was held personally 
responsible for these atrocities, added enormously to the 
difficulties of succeeding administrations. Both Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Salisbury recognised that no good 
purpose could be served by intervention by England 
alone; if anything was to be done it must be by joint 
action of the Powers. But no such joint action could be 
brought into being. Germany frankly held aloof, and the 
Russian Government, as we are repeatedly told, careless 
about the sufferings of the Armenians, were inclined to 
look with complacency on events which, if properly used, 
might bring Turkey into a situation of subordination to 
Russia. Never was Russian policy more unsatisfactory 
than under Count Muravieff and Prince Lobanoff. It was 
largely the observation of the helplessness of Europe 
against the misgovernment in Turkey which led Lord 
Salisbury to begin to consider whether the time might 
not soon come when the Powers would practically have to 
face the alternative of the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire and the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
This was the subject of a celebrated conversation between 
him and the German Emperor in August 1895; in the 
papers printed here perhaps nothing is more instructive 
than Herr von Holstein’s observations. He seems to have 
believed that Lord Salisbury’s real object was to relieve 
the unpleasant position in which England found herself 
with France and Russia about Egypt by producing 
complications in Asia Minor and the Balkans, into which 
all the continental Powers, including Germany, would be 
dragged rather than England (p. 335). In other words, 
Lord Salisbury had, with machiavellian astuteness, set 
to work to stir up a great continental war from which he 
himself proposed to hold aloof. Nothing, of course, could 
have been more misleading. Count Hatzfeldt, with some 
anxiety, combats this view: ‘Lord Salisbury does not 
desire a war between the continental Powers and he does 
not calculate so far, Iam convinced.’ The whole question 
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of the future of Turkey is the subject of a rather 
remarkable conversation between the Emperor William 
and his mother, the Empress Frederick, in which with 
characteristic energy, she presses the point that the Turks 
must be turned out of Europe, and sketches in broad out- 
line the compensation which the different European 
Powers would obtain. 

Of special interest are the chapters devoted to the 
Jameson Raid and the Kruger telegram. Two memo- 
randa by Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, of Feb. 1 
and Dec. 31, 1895 (pp. 366 and 371), are of great 
importance, for in them it is clearly laid down that 
Germany claims the right, because of her commercial and 
material interests in the Transvaal, to prevent any altera- 
tion being made in the political status quo. In the latter 
he goes so far as to say, ‘ We must insist on the status quo 
being maintained, as determined by the Treaty of 1884.’ 
What this meant, as he clearly explains, was that Germany 
was prepared to use every means to prevent a closer 
union between the Transvaal and the Cape Colony, which 
was a necessary stage towards a general union of South 
Africa, for which Mr Cecil Rhodes was working. [If the 
German Government were prepared to maintain and 
enforce this policy, the results must necessarily be very 
serious ; the claim would have been similar to one made 
by the British Government that they must oppose the 
establishment of a German customs union as a preliminary 
step to the political union with Germany, merely because 
this would be inconvenient to British commercial interests 
in some of the German states. 

We have also a remarkable satin by the 
Emperor William (p. 368) in which, after referring to the 
unfriendly attitude of the British Press, he adds that this 
was forcing him to make common cause with France and 
Russia, and if England wished to escape from her present 
complete isolation, she must adopt a frank and outspoken 
attitude either for or against the Triple Alliance, and then 
he concludes: ‘ The first demanded a formula such as 
was customary between continental Powers, that is, a 
sealed and signed guarantee.’ This is the key to all the 
talk of a continental coalition against England, which 
there was during the following months. . It seems clear that 
neither the Emperor nor the statesmen of Berlin really 
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believed in the possibility of or desired such a coalition ; 
their ultimate object was to use the threat of it as a means 
of forcing England into an alliance. As the Chancellor 
writes to Count Miinster on Jan. 1, 1896 (p. 377): 


‘Not until England learns by experience that the chasm 
between the two great continental groups is not unbridgeable, 
and that these groups, once they are at one in a definite 
case, are strong enough calmly to ignore England’s opposing 
interests and carry on, will she understand that independence 
may become isolation, and isolation, danger.’ 


These papers do not give any information as to the 
origin and drafting of the Kruger telegram ; for that we 
must go to other sources, but they confirm the view that 
it was not intended as a threat or warning to the British 
Government, but was in reality a device to cover the 
retreat of the German Government from the dangerous 
position in which they were allowing themselves to be 
entangled. On the first receipt of the news of the raid, 
they had proposed measures which would have had 
incalculable consequences. Quite apart from definite 
encouragement of President Kruger, they made active 


preparations for the landing of German forces at Delagoa 
Bay and at the same time instructed Count Hatzfeldt to 
address a definite official question to the British Govern- 
ment, whether they approved of the crossing of the frontier 
by the Chartered ae troops, adding: ‘If you 


have the impression that this infraction of international 
law is approved, you will ask for your passports.’ And 
when Lord Salisbury answered the question frankly and 
readily, they still instructed Count Hatzfeldt to send a 
written note to him in which they protested against the 
action of the British Government and declared that they 
were not minded to accept any alteration in the legal 
position of the South African Republic. This note was in 
fact sent to Lord Salisbury, but he was away from town 
for the week-end, and, in obedience to a further telegram, 
Count Hatzfeldt was able to recover it, apparently 
unopened. Fuller information and further time brought 
about a realisation of the dangers on which they were 
embarking. We may note, however, that the Emperor 
acquiesced under protest against the decision not to 
acquire Delagoa Bay: he only did so because Baron 
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Marschall pointed out that the immediate result of this 
would be to drive France into the arms of England. 
Although these events were an epoch in Anglo-German 
relations and were to leave a permanent impression upon 
public opinion, chiefly owing to the efforts of Count 
Hatzfeldt, the estrangement between the Governments 
was not of long continuance, and in two long despatches 
of April and May 1897 (pp. 475 and 479) we find him 
suggesting an understanding between the two countries 
based on a project for the eventual partition of the 
Portuguese colonies, a project which, as is known, was 
realised the next year. 

The latter years of the period are of particular interest, 
for in them we find for the first time that the action of the 
United States is beginning to have an influence on the 
European situation. The danger of war between England 
and America about Venezuela was, we learn, regarded 
with the gravest apprehension by the French Government ; 
the acquisition by America of Hawaii and her strong 
interest in the Samoa Islands are the subject of attractive 
papers, and in conclusion we have a chapter of value 
showing the difficulties aroused by the prospect of a 
war between America and Spain. That with which 
the continental states were most concerned was the 
maintenance of the dynasty in Spain and the danger of a 
republican or revolutionary movement. The whole point 
is put very clearly by Count Muravieff (p. 511) : 


‘As regards Spain, Count Muravieff thinks that the 
interests of the dynasty must be considered before everything 
else. In his opinion the only chance of saving it will be for 
the Queen to place herself at the head of the movement, and 
to make war whatever the cost may be, even though there 
may be no chance of success. Only thus can the dynasty 
maintain and strengthen itself. If this is not done, the 
Queen would undoubtedly have to give way before a revolu- 
tion. To use Count Muravieff’s words: ‘‘ Si la Reine est sage, 
moderée et vraiment patriotique, elle succombera et sera 
renvoyée. Si, par contre, elle se met a la téte du mouvement 
et n’est ni sage ni patriotique, elle peut sauver sa couronne ; 
c’est cynique, mais c’est ainsi.’”’ (The Emperor: ‘‘ Then she 
must not hesitate for a minute ’’).’ 


J. W. HEADLAM-MORLEY. 
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GREATNESS is proverbially difficult to assess. Not least 
in the sphere of statesmanship. Perhaps Macaulay’s 
Fourth-Form boy supplies a measure of value, which, 
though rough and ready, is as good as another. Any 
schoolboy essayist would be prepared to assess Wolsey’s 
claim to greatness; or Sir Thomas More’s; or Oliver 
Cromwell’s; or Chatham’s; or Pitt’s; or Disraeli’s. 
Which of them (unless he were a Wykehamist) would 
undertake to do the same for William of Wykeham ? 
Or (unless he were a Pauline) for Dean Colet; or for 
Falkland or even Pym; for Castlereagh or Claren- 
don? But has Wolsey, in fact, exercised a greater in- 
fluence on posterity than Colet? Has not Pym left a 
greater mark on the English Constitution than Crom- 
well? What, then, is the appropriate measure to apply ? 
’ Is transmitted personality the true test? The above 
names, selected almost at random, would seem to suggest 
an affirmative answer. Wolsey, Cromwell, Chatham, 
Disraeli—these were all outstanding personalities, and in 
some mysterious way their personality has been trans- 
mitted to posterity, while that of men, not less great in 
achievement than they, are, in respect of transmitted 
personality, as though they had never been. 
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All who were acquainted with the late Lord Lans- 
downe would agree that a more charming personality, a 
man more gifted with the graces, has rarely lived. Face, 
voice, manner, mien—all betokened the perfect patrician ; 
but the intimate and sympathetic sketch appended to 
Lord Newton’s admirable biography by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton (Lord Lansdowne’s brother-in-law) depicts him, 
and truly, as much more than that. So polished was the 
exterior that those who met him casually may well hava 
doubted whether there was much humanity beneath it. 
As a fact, Lord Lansdowne was intensely human, an 
ardent lover, a warm-hearted friend, with a wide range 
of interests, practical and intellectual ; a good sportsman, 
a real connoisseur of pictures, a keen naturalist, devoted 
to his country homes, and in every relation of life, private 
and public, exemplary. But he did not wear his heart on 
his sleeve ; consequently, though he had, of course, a wide 
circle of acquaintances, his intimate friends were relatively 
few. Born in the political purple, the bearer of an 
honoured name, the heir to great possessions, the lord 
of broad acres in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
owner of stately palaces, the grandson of the ‘ Nestor of 
the Whigs,’ and the great-grandson of one of the most 
brilliant of French diplomatists, Lord Lansdowne had in 
his veins some of the best blood of England, France, 
Ireland, and Scotland. His natural endowments were 
rich and he cultivated them to the full. He represented 
his Sovereign with dignity and success in Canada and 
India; he was Secretary of State for War during the 
critical years of the Boer War (1899-1900) ; he will take 
high rank among the most successful of our Foreign 
Secretaries ; in the external relations of this country he 
initiated a new departure of cardinal significance; he 
led the Conservative Party in the House of Lords at the 
most critical period in its history—yet, with all this, it is 
doubtful whether until, towards the close of his career, 
the full glare of publicity was turned on him as the 
author of the famous ‘ Lansdowne Letter,’ he was, to the 
great mass of his fellow countrymen, more than a name. 

Such is the perversity of fate, the proverbial paradox 
of politics. But in Lansdowne’s case the explanation of 
the paradox is not far to seek. It will be found partly 
in the analysis of an uncommon character, partly in the 
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circumstances of a career which though distinguished 
was in great measure detached. 


Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, Fifth Marquis 
of Lansdowne, was born on Jan. 14, 1845. The titles 
which he bore are an index to the history of his family. 
The 28th Lord of Kerry in direct male descent, he was 
the representative of one of the most distinguished and 
not the least turbulent of the Anglo-Norman Barons, 
through whom for some centuries the Kings of England 
maintained a precarious hold on Ireland. He was Baron 
of Keith and Nairne (1681) through his mother; Earl of 
Kerry, Viscount Clanmaurice, Viscount Fitz-Maurice, and 
Baron Dunkeron (1751), peerages which date from the 
Whig ascendancy in Ireland; his Earldom of Shelburne 
and Barony of Wycombe (1760) mark the entrance of the 
family into high politics in England, and recall the memory 
of one of the most brilliant and least popular Prime 
Ministers of the eighteenth century ; his Marquisate of 
Lansdowne, Earldom of Wycombe, and Viscounty of 
Calne (1784), mark the significant exclusion of the same 
Prime Minister from the Cabinet of the youthful Pitt. 
But Lansdowne was not only a Fitz-Maurice but a Petty. 
Thanks to the marriage of the 21st Lord Kerry to Anne, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir William Petty, the 
turbulent Irish lords got some sound and steadying 
English blood, not to add great possessions. Petty, it 
need not be said, was the famous statistician, the friend of 
Hobbes, the ‘father’ of Political Economy and an 
original member of the Royal Society. Lord Shelburne 
(First Marquis of Lansdowne) declared that his grand- 
mother, Petty’s heiress, ‘though a very ugly woman,’ 
‘had brought into the family whatever degree of sense 
may have appeared in it and whatever wealth is likely to 
remain in it.’ The wealth and sense descended; the 
ugliness did not. His handsome face, his fine manners, 
and his Scottish property Lansdowne owed to his mother, 
the representative of the Scottish families of Nairne, 
Mercer, and Keith, Baroness Keith in her own right and 
heiress of Mickleour and Tulliallan. This Emily, Fourth 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, was the daughter of General 
Count de Flahault, the trusted aide-de-camp of Napoleon I 
and the granddaughter (as is now publicly acknowledged) 
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of Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, perhaps the most famous 
and certainly not the least successful of French diplo- 
matists. 

The young Clanmaurice—by that title Lansdowne 
was known during the lifetime of his grandfather (Third 
Marquis 1780-1863)—made a promising start at Eton and 
Oxford. His Eton tutor discerned in him ‘ talent without 
imagination,’ and at Balliol he was one of Jowett’s pet 
pupils. Jowett, a shrewd judge of young men, formed a 
very high opinion both of his character and abilities. He 
declared that he had ‘ rarely known any one quicker at 
apprehending a new or difficult subject,’ but added: ‘ He 
is wanting in interest in political and general subjects, 
and thus indolence and shyness of mind prevents his 
doing justice to his abilities which are really excellent. 
I want to see him acquire more force and activity such 
as may enable him to take a distinguished part in life.’ 
Distinguished his part was; nor did he prove himself 
lacking either in industry or activity, yet Jowett’s 
perception was not wholly at fault. Lansdowne re- 
tained to the last some ‘shyness of mind,’ and on more 
than one critical occasion he showed some want of 
forcefulness. 

Succeeding his father while still an undergraduate, he 
had no experience of the rough and tumble of the House 
of Commons and became a Junior Minister before he had 
ever had to face a popular audience or to woo a con- 
stituency. This did not impair his success as pro- 
consul and diplomatist, but it does perhaps account for 
his relative lack of success as a party leader. Lord 
Newton, who has described Lansdowne’s public career 
with faultless perspicacity, judged him to be the best of 
the four leaders he had himself known in the House of 
Lords. But that testimony evidently applies to his skill 
and adroitness in debate, to his unfailing courtesy in the 
conduct of business, not to his wisdom or success in 
shaping the policy of the party he led. His defects as a 
party leader were, indeed, as an acute critic has pointed 
out, the characteristic defects of a Whig. ‘ He was,’ says 
Mr Baumann, ‘ cautious to the point of timidity; he 
vacillated ; he was full of side issues.’ That judgment, 
though a trifle harsh, seems to be substantially accurate, 
as the sequel will show. For I anticipate events. 
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On leaving Oxford, Lansdowne went straight into the 
House of Lords, attached himself, as a Lansdowne was 
bound to do, to the remnant of the Whig Party who still 
followed Mr Gladstone, and, at the age of three and 
twenty, was appointed a Junior Lord of the Treasury 
(1868). His first official chief was a famous, though 
unfortunate, Chancellor of the Exchequer— Bob’ Lowe. 
In 1872 he became Under-Secretary at the War Office, 
where he had the advantage of serving under the greatest 
War Secretary of the century, Lord Cardwell. He went 
into opposition with his party when Disraeli came in, but 
on Gladstone’s return to power in 1880 he became Under- 
Secretary for India under Lord Hartington. The new 
Ministers were involved almost from the moment of 
their advent to office in Irish difficulties, and when in their 
first session they proposed the first of a series of Irish land 
bills, each more fatuous than the last, Lansdowne, despite 
the entreaties of his Whig colleagues, insisted on with- 
drawal from the Ministry. He was right. No one who 
knew Ireland could make himself responsible, however 
remotely, for Gladstone’s ill-informed and _ ill-advised 
agrarian legislation. John Bright, who was a member 
of the Cabinet, and knew Ireland well, would have legis- 
lated on very different lines; but Gladstone declined to 
listen to him, or, indeed, to any one who spoke with real 
knowledge of Ireland. 

The debate in the House of Lords on the Compensa- 
tion of Disturbance Bill gave Lansdowne his opportunity ; 
and he used it with brilliant-effect. The Earl of Balfour, 
his fag at Eton and a life-long friend, listened to the 
speech, and has since expressed the opinion that it was 
one of the most able parliamentary statements by a 
young man that he had ever heard. It evoked a high 
encomium from an even greater man who also heard 
it. Lord Beaconsfield went so far, indeed, as to write to 
the Queen to recommend the young man 


‘as one who in due season might be honoured by Your 
Majesty’s highest confidence. His speech, equally poignant 
and logical, could hardly be surpassed for trenchant argument ; 
voice good, delivery good; and when you take into con- 
sideration also his youth, his social position, and his great 
name—and these are qualities which in public life cannot be 
disconnected with the individual—it was impossible not to 
Vol. 254.—No. 503. K 
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recognise him as one whom Your Majesty has a right to look 
to for valuable service.’ 


Valuable service he did render to the Queen-Empress, 
but not in the sphere predicted by Lord Beaconsfield. 
For fifteen years Lansdowne took practically no further 
part in domestic politics. In 1883 Gladstone, with notable 
generosity, offered the seceder from his Ministry the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada, and Lansdowne, with 
considerable reluctance, accepted the post. His hesita- 
tion was due partly to his fond affection for his widowed 
mother, and partly to his love ‘amounting,’ says Lord 
Newton, ‘almost to an obsession,’ for his various homes, 
especially for his home in County Kerry. With a nominal 
rent roll—in Ireland alone—of over 30,0001. a year, the 
lord of Bowood and the master of Lansdowne House was 
still a poor man, and it was his poverty, not his will, 
which consented to his departure for Canada. 

Before his term in Canada was over Lord Salisbury, 
whose long reign of power began in 1886, pressed upon 
him the Vice-royalty of India (1888), after he had refused 
an offer (1887) to enter the Ministry as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies or for War. The offer, conveyed in 
flattering terms, tempted him sorely, not least because it 
would have brought him into close relations with Goschen, 
who on the sudden and dramatic resignation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lansdowne’s refusal was due primarily to consideration 
for Canadian feelings, but partly also to fears lest he 
might not see eye to eye with ‘ heterogeneous colleagues ’ 
(as he called them) on domestic and notably on Irish 
questions. Had he been at home and been able person- 
ally to discuss matters with Lord Salisbury and with his 
Liberal Unionist friends things would doubtless have 
been different. As it was he left Canada in 1888 only to 
take up the still more responsible task of ruling India. 

Over Lansdowne’s reign in Canada and rule in India 
his skilled biographer passes lightly. He has been wise 
todoso. In both his great pro-consular posts Lansdowne 
did admirably ; he avoided mistakes and earned much 
deserved popularity. Alike in private and on ceremonial 
occasions he was an ideal host, a capacity in which he was 
greatly helped by the beautiful and gracious lady, Lady 
Maud Hamilton, who in 1869 had become his wife. But 
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faithfully as Lansdowne served the Queen and the Empire, 
both in Canada and in India, there was little in his tenure 
of either post on which the historian of the times will 
deem it necessary to dwell. If the country is happy 
which has no history, why should the ruler who makes 
none be deemed other than fortunate ? Two points only 
seem to call for a passing reference. Lansdowne’s reign 
in Canada was rendered memorable by the opening of 
that great Imperial highway, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. His Indian administration will be long remembered 
for the stabilisation of the rupee. For the rest it need 
only be said that Lord Lansdowne left behind him a great , 


Dominion in the West and a great Dependency in the ~ 


East, in a state of peace and prosperity. 

After ten years of continuous absence Lansdowne was 
unfeignedly glad to return in 1894 to his beloved homes, 
Bowood and Derreen, and to his still more beloved 
mother. She died, however, to his bitter grief, in the 
following year. A propos of Lansdowne’s return Lord 
Newton writes with characteristically dry humour of the 
position of an ex-Viceroy : 


‘Perhaps no human being is so liable to disillusion as an 
Indian Viceroy. After having occupied one of the most 
spectacular posts in the universe, after having been the 
cynosure of every eye, the central figure in every pageant, 
the oracle whose lightest utterance is listened to with rever- 
ential awe, a Viceroy returns home practically unnoticed : his 
friends remark casually that they have not seen him lately ; 
the Press ignores his existence; he relapses into the status 
of an ordinary private individual, and when he takes part in 
Parliamentary debates he discovers that little attention is 
paid to his opinions and that the number of persons who are 
really interested in Indian subjects is infinitesimal.’ 


Every word in this quotation is pointed and true; but, 
after all, a Viceroy of India is generally a great nobléman 
who returns to a distinguished social position at home ; 
his retirement is solaced by the delights of a Bowood, a 
Kedleston, or a Studley Royal; he has his place in the 
House of Lords, and from that place can command the 
public ear, even if he cannot claim the attention of his 
noble colleagues. Compare this position with that of the 
retired Lieutenant-Governor, who has filled, in his more 
restricted sphere, a position hardly less splendid than the 
K 2 
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Viceroy’s, who returns home to live on a pittance of a 
pension in a semi-detached villa in Cheltenham or Oxford. 
Not such was the fate of a Dufferin, a Ripon, a Curzon, 
least of all a Lansdowne. Lansdowne, like Dufferin, had 
the offer of a great embassy, but, unlike Dufferin, he 
declined it, only, however, to find himself included in 
Lord Salisbury’s third Ministry as Secretary of State for 
War. 

Lord Newton makes a valiant effort not merely to 
refute the criticisms commonly passed upon Lansdowne’s 
administration of the War Office, but to establish his 
positive claim to be regarded as ‘ emphatically the best 
Secretary of State for War since Cardwell.’ Perhaps the 
positive claim is not a particularly high one, but it will 
take a great deal of special pleading to acquit Lansdowne 
of a share of responsibility for the shortcomings in our 
military system revealed by the South African War, even 
though a larger share must rest on Lord Wolseley and the 
technical advisers of the civilian Chief. It were surely 
wiser for a biographer to acknowledge that Lansdowne 
was not particularly well-fitted for the War Office, always 
a tiresome and ungrateful task for a politician, and to 
concentrate (as indeed Lord Newton mostly does) on the 
brilliant success achieved by Lansdowne at the Foreign 
Office. 

He took over that office from Lord Salisbury at a very 
difficult moment (1900). It is true that the electorate 
had just expressed its emphatic approval of the work 
of the Salisbury Government, and had secured to it a 
further term of office. But the electoral victory was due 
partly to the reluctance of the British people to swop 
horses while crossing the South African stream, partly 
perhaps to characteristic indifference to the opinion of 
our neighbours. Continental opinion was undeniably 
hostile ; we were in a position of isolation, more humili- 
ating than splendid. Germany, despite her private 
negotiations for an English alliance, had repelled with 
insolence the advances we publicly made. France, still 
smarting under the Fashoda disappointment, was even 
more hostile to us than Germany. The German Am- 
bassador at Paris remarked to our Ambassador, Sir 
Edmund Monson, that Fashoda seemed actually to have 
obliterated the memory of Alsace-Lorraine, and in March 
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1901, Sir Edmund himself wrote to Lord Lansdowne: 
‘It is not to be forgotten that during the last two years 
the current of the public opinion in Germany and France 
has run in one channel in its direction towards a common 
object of antipathy. The French Press, and also French 
politicians and officials, have been gratified by the bitter- 
ness of the German Press and people against British 
policy in South Africa.’ Russia, allied to France, lost 
no opportunity of manifesting hostility to England. Even 
from Rome Lord Currie reported ‘ that the friendship felt 
for us in Italy has sensibly cooled.’ 

This was the situation confronting Lord Lansdowne 
when he went to Downing Street. Before he quitted office 
he had concluded an alliance with Japan, had composed 
by a friendly agreement all outstanding differences with 
France, and had prepared the way for a similar agreement 
with Russia. Rarely has an English Foreign Minister 
accomplished so much in half a decade. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that Lord Lansdowne not only effected a 
revolution in our diplomatic position, but effected it by 
the employment of methods alien from all the recent 
traditions of our Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury was as 
strongly averse from ‘entangling alliances’ as George 
Washington himself. But Lord Lansdowne had enjoyed 
the great advantage of surveying world-politics from 
Ottawa and Calcutta as well as from Downing Street. He 
was, moreover, a born diplomatist, as apt at negotiation 
as he was comprehensive in outlook, not less patient in his 
methods than he was judicious in discerning the objects 
to be aimed at. 

The first step in the diplomatic revolution was the 
conclusion of an alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan (1902). For those who have seen Japan taking 
her place as an equal among the Great Powers at Paris 
and at Washington it is difficult to realise the amazement 
with which the world suddenly learnt that Great Britain 
had abandoned her traditional policy of ‘ splendid 
isolation ’ in favour of an Oriental Power which had but 
lately emerged from a state of Asiatic medizvalism. 
Lord Lansdowne’s policy was, therefore, inspired at once 
by courage and faith. Both were abundantly justified. 
Japan had bitterly resented the action of Russia, France, 
and Germany in interfering in 1895 to snatch from her 
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fruits of the notable victory she had won over China. 
She turned to England, not only as the European country 
which had the greatest interest in the Orient, but as the 
Power which had stood aloof from her neighbours when 
they inflicted humiliation and injury on victorious Japan. 
England was drawn to Japan by common suspicion of 
the designs of Russia in the Far East and by anxiety to 
maintain the ‘ open door’ into China. By the terms of 
the Treaty we were in effect to keep the ring for Japan, if 
the latter was at war with a single Power; to assist her 
if she was at war with more than one. 

The Treaty with Japan (1902) was followed by the 
agreement with France (1904). In that year war broke 
out between Russia and Japan. The preoccupation of 
Russia in the Far East left France in an exposed position 
on the western flank of Germany. It was essential that 
she should find a new ally in Europe. England, on the 
other hand, was becoming increasingly sensible of the 
hostility of Germany. The Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kruger, the magniloquent speeches with which he stimu- 
lated the activity of the Flotteverein in Germany ; his 
hardly-veiled ambition to challenge the naval supremacy 
of England ; the breakdown of the negotiations between 
Bilow and Chamberlain for an Anglo-German agreement— 
all these things led Lord Lansdowne to doubt whether 
the traditional isolation of Great Britain could, with 
safety, be maintained. 

In May 1903, King Edward VII had paid his first 
official visit to Paris. Received on his arrival with frigid 
politeness, the King contrived, in a few short days, com- 
pletely to captivate his hosts. The populace of Paris 
were at his feet, and all France applauded the action of 
its President in breaking from tradition and promptly 
returning the compliment in London. How far was 
King Edward in this and other ways responsible for 
initiating the Anglo-French Entente? On this point 
Lord Newton’s book has provoked considerable con- 
troversy. He himself attributes, and quite justly, the 
chief credit for the Entente to Lord Lansdowne and 
M.Cambon. Less credit, he thinks, is due to M. Delcassé, 
who ‘imperilled the whole agreement by haggling over 
details in the final stages of the negotiations.’ King 
Edward’s visit to Paris did, he admits, ‘ assist greatly 
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towards the creation of a more favourable atmosphere ’ ; 
but to acclaim it as the genesis of the Hnfente he holds to 
be ‘ manifestly absurd.’ In this opinion he is sustained 
by a remarkable letter addressed in 1915 by the Earl of 
Balfour to Lord Lansdowne. Lord Balfour not only 
refers to the attribution of the Entente to Edward VII as 
‘a foolish piece of gossip,’ but adds: ‘So far as I re- 
member during the years which you and I were his 
Ministers, he never made an important suggestion of any 
sort on large questions of policy.’ This is perhaps rather 
petulantly put. King Edward and Mr Balfour were not 
very appreciative of each other’s best qualities; the 
King complained on at least one occasion that Mr Balfour 
had treated him ‘with scant courtesy’ (Lee’s Life, 
p. 253) ; Mr Balfour thought the King tiresomely insistent 
on matters which seemed to the Minister of little import- 
ance. That Lord Newton is substantially correct in his 
view is clear from Sir Sidney Lee’s account of the matter, 
which is supported by other authorities. Yet King 
Edward, if he did no more, undoubtedly created the 
atmosphere, without which Lord Lansdowne and M. 
Cambon would have found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to initiate negotiations. M. Poincaré, indeed, when as 
President he visited the City, stated the matter with 
Gallic precision: ‘Il n’est pas un de mes compatriotes 
qui ait oublié l’heureuse impulsion donnée en cette 
occasion décisive par sa Majesté le roi Edouard VII a 
l’ceuvre de concorde qui lui a survécu.’ Exactly: the 
King’s visit gave the ‘ happy impetus.’ The happy issue 
of negotiations, long and difficult, was due to the patience, 
tact, and skill of M. Cambon and Lord Lansdowne, though 
the latter would have been the first to acknowledge the 
value of the help and encouragement which all through 
he received from Lord Cromer. 

The result was the conclusion of a series of conventions 
by which all difficulties, many of them of long standing, 
between the two countries were comprehensively cleared 
up. The settlement embraced not only Egypt and 
Morocco—though these were primary—but the New- 
foundland Fisheries question—in dispute ever since 
1713—Siam, Madagascar, Zanzibar, West Africa, and the 
New Hebrides. It was emphatically a ‘clean job,’ 
skilfully accomplished. After France, Russia. It is, 
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indeed, doubtful whether France, and in particular, 
M. Delcassé, would have been so ready to come to terms 
save in the hope that her own agreement with England 
would facilitate a reconciliation between England and 
Russia. It was an essential point in Bismarck’s diplo- 
matic scheme to keep England and Russia, no less than 
England and France, at loggerheads. The blundering 
stupidity of his successors had brought France and 
England together. It drove Russia also into the arms 
of England. The Anglo-Russian Convention was 
actually the work of Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey; but 
much valuable spade-work had already been done by 
Lord Lansdowne. His work at the Foreign Office was 
now, however, at an end. For five years he had been 
busily sowing good seed: the harvest was reaped in the 
alliance of 1914. Lord Lansdowne himself served as 
Minister without portfolio in the Coalition Cabinet which 
conducted the War from May 1915 until Dec. 16, and, in 
that capacity, responded to an invitation from Mr Asquith, 
then Prime Minister, to express his views as to the terms 
on which peace might be concluded. This Memorandum 
(Nov. 13, 1916) was, as we shall see, a precise anticipation 
of the famous Peace Letter which was published a year 
later. 

After the fall of the Balfour Ministry (December 1905) 
Lord Lansdowne continued to lead the Conservative 
majority (now in opposition) in the House of Lords. His 
leadership did not escape criticism at the time, and in 
retrospect has evoked a considerable measure of blame. 
His position was not an easy one. A Whig leading Con- 
servatives, he was faced by an opposition which, though 
relatively negligible in numbers, represented an immense 
Radical majority in the House of Commons. Save for 
the short period between 1892 and 1895 the Radical Party 
had been out of office for twenty years, and, from a Radical 
standpoint, there was much leeway to be made up. 
Accordingly, bill after bill was passed through the House 
of Commons and sent up to the Lords, only to be emascu- 
lated or rejected in that House. 

For the radical reformer the situation was exaspe- 
rating; but for the extremist it had its compensations. 
The last speech delivered by Mr Gladstone had plainly 
bequeathed to his party the task of dealing with the 
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problem of the House of Lords. Deeply chagrined by 
the rejection of his second Home Rule Bill by the Lords 
the aged statesman was moved to declare that differences 
between the two Houses had created a state of things 
which could not be allowed to continue ; and to predict 
that the controversy was one ‘ which when once raised 
must go forward to an issue.’ 

The Radical majority of 1906 were resolved that it 
-should. In the first session of the new Parliament the 
Lords rejected a Plural Voting Bill, largely amended an 
Agricultural Holdings Bill and an Irish Town Tenants 
Bill, and so completely emasculated the Education Bill 
that the Government dropped it. This was taken as a 
direct challenge not merely to the House of Commons but 
to the electorate which had so lately returned it. Angry 
threats were uttered by the Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the young Welsh Radical who 
had been admitted to the Cabinet as a representative of 
the extreme left—Mr Lloyd George. That was not to 
be wondered at; and in 1907 the House of Commons, by 
432 votes to 147, resolved that the power of the other 
House ‘ should be so restrained by law as to secure that 
within the limits of a single Parliament the final decision 
of the Commons shall prevail.’ That was the formal 
opening of the great battle which ended in the enactment 
of the Parliament Bill of 1911. 

Meanwhile Lord Lansdowne had allowed the Trades 
Dispute Bill (1906) to become law, not indeed on its 
merits, which were conspicuous by their absence, but 
because the ground was not a favourable one for the 
Lords to fight on. In other words, the Tory Party, led 
by Lord Lansdowne and Mr Balfour, preferred oppor- 
tunism to principle ; and they ultimately paid the penalty 
which such tactics richly deserve. Moreover, the tactics 
were bad. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had cynically 
abandoned his own Bill in favour of a much worse one 
introduced by the Socialist Party, then for the first time 
becoming a force in Parliament. The Lords might at 
least have amended the Bill so as to bring it into accord 
with the original proposals of the Radical Government. 

But in relation to the great battle soon to be joined, 
all these were preliminary skirmishes. In 1909 the Lords 
rejected the ‘ People’s Budget,’ and the Government at 
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once appealed to the country, and asked for a mandate | 
to ‘ deal with’ the House of Lords. It is now generally 
agreed that in this matter Lord Lansdowne was guilty 
of a tactical blunder, though on the merits he was in- 
disputably right. A worse Budget was never framed— 
as the sequel abundantly proved, and the Lords were 
within their constitutional rights in rejecting it. Plainly, 
however, the Lords had walked straight into a trap 
deliberately prepared for them. ‘Now we have got 
them : the rats are in the trap,’ was the exultant comment 
of Mr Lloyd George. 

The battle, however, was not yet won. The two 
General Elections of 1910 returned Conservatives and 
Radicals in equal numbers; the Irish Nationalists held 
the balance. The bargain was soon struck: you shall 
have your Parliament Bill if you will use it to get us Home 
Rule. Between the two elections an effort was made to 
reach a compromise by a conference between four party 
leaders from each side. Lord Lansdowne, a skilled 
negotiator, was one of them, but the effort—all but 
successful—ultimately failed, and the Parliament Bill 
passed through the House of Commons by decisive 
majorities. 

Lord Lansdowne, as leader in the Lords, was now 
confronted by the greatest crisis of his political life. How 
did he face it? He faced it, first, by proposing an 
admirable alternative in his Bill of 1911; ultimately, by 
advising his colleagues to pass the Government Bill 
rather than compel them to carry out their threat of 
swamping the House of Lords by the creation of some 
hundreds of Peers. For his Bill of 1911,* unhappily 
abortive, Lord Lansdowne has never received the credit 
he deserved (it is not even mentioned by Lord Newton) ; 
for his advice to the Peers and his resistance to the 
* Ditchers,’ led by Lord Halsbury, he has been, in many 
quarters, severely censured. To abstain, as he did, from 
voting in the fateful division, always gives, in a leader, 
an impression of timidity. The whole question still 
remains an open one. That Mr Asquith’s threat would 
have been carried out seems indisputable; that the 





* Details will be found in Marriott, ‘Second Chambers,’ Revised 
Edition (1927) (chapters xii and xiii), to which, for lack of space, I may be 
permitted to refer for a full account of the whole matter. 
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House of Lords could under that process have retained 
even such measure of self-respect as it still enjoys seems 
to me very doubtful. Perhaps, therefore, Lord Lans- 
downe’s course was prudent if unheroic. 

Seven years later Lord Lansdowne devoted six months, 
as a member of the Bryce Committee, to an exhaustive 
re-examination of the whole problem of the Second 
Chamber, both as regards composition and powers. 
Nothing came of the elaborate recommendations of that 
Committee, in which Lord Lansdowne only concurred 
with reservations, but in 1925 he summed up the whole 
matter thus: ‘ What really matters is that we should be 
given (1) A Second Chamber not unwieldy in numbers, 
representative of moderate and well-informed opinion in 
the country, and free from the suspicion which attaches 
to a purely hereditary chamber, and (2) that this Second 
Chamber should have real powers of revision, and of 
appealing when necessary against the caprice of the country 
to its sober and deliberate judgment.’ If for the words 
which I have italicised we might read, ‘ hasty and ill- 
considered decisions of the House of Commons to the 
sober and deliberate judgment of the country,’ the 


summary could hardly, within its limits, be improved. 
But the real difficulty arises, as Lord Lansdowne well 
knew, only when an attempt is made to translate a 
general formula into concrete proposals. He also knew 
that unless the equilibrium of the Constitution is to be 
finally upset, the attempt (however distasteful to succes- 
sive Conservative leaders) will have to be made. 


One episode—the most dramatic if not the most 
important—in Lord Lansdowne’s career remains to be 
noticed. 

On Nov. 29, 1917, his famous ‘ Peace Letter ’ appeared 
in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ after the ‘ Times’ had declined 
to publish it. He wrote not as a defeatist, nor as a 
‘ pacificist,’ least of all to save Germany from the punish- 
ment due to her crimes, but on behalf of civilisation and 
humanity. ‘ We are not,’ he wrote, ‘ going to lose this 
War, but its prolongation will spell ruin for the civilised 
world, and an infinite addition to the load of human 
suffering which already weighs upon it.’ He urged, 
therefore, that the Allies should at once issue a definite 
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statement of their peace terms, in order to assure Germany | 
that we did not seek her destruction, political or com- 
mercial, nor to impose upon her a form of abtacesnesis 
dictated by her enemies. 

Lord Newton has put this Letter, for the first time, 
in its true historical perspective. The writing of it was 
due to no sudden impulse, or temporary loss of nerve ; it 
was inspired by no access of pessimism or emotion evoked 
by the loss of a dearly-loved son; it was not written to 
express the views of a group of pro-Germans or pacificists 
or defeatists ; least of all was it the effect (as has been 
insinuated) of German propaganda, most subtle in its 
methods and wholly unsuspected by the author of the 
Letter. Nothing of the kind. The Letter of November 
1917 was practically identical with a memorandum sub- | 
mitted by Lord Lansdowne to the Prime Minister, at the | 
latter’s request, as a member of the Asquith (Coalition) 
Cabinet. But the moment chosen for publication was 
plainly of the essence of the criticism to which Lord 
Lansdowne was exposed. His error, and a grave one, 
lay, so Lord Newton holds, in the fact that he made his 
proposal for a negotiated peace too late. Had it been 
made at the date of the original Memorandum (November 
1916) it might have been considered seriously on both 
sides. The Russians were still in the War; American 
intervention was uncertain ; and the military situation of 
the Allies was slightly more favourable than it became 
twelve months later. 

Or, the proposal might have come opportunely in 
April 1917, when the Austrian Emperor made proposals 
for peace through Prince Sixte. The Prince not only 
went to Paris, but came to London, and here met the 
leading members of the Government. According to | 
Prince Sixte’s own account (‘ Austria’s Peace Offer’), both 
M. Poincaré and Mr Lloyd George were favourable to the 
suggestion; but it was negatived by Baron Sonnino. 
Whether even the secession of Austria would have over- 
come the obstinacy of General Ludendorff is uncertain ; | 
but it would quite certainly have averted some of the } 
inconveniences (to use no stronger term) which did in 
fact ensue upon the settlement of south-eastern Europe. 

Coming, however, in November 1917, the Lansdowne 
Peace effort was undeniably inopportune. Yet if the 
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Allies had been aware of the real situation in Germany 
they might have been more disposed to open negotiations 
for peace. They preferred to gamble on the ‘ knock-out’ 
blow. The gamble was successful; but has the knock- 
out blow, Lord Newton pertinently asks, brought the 
benefits which were anticipated ? Such questions, how- 
ever, are begotten of wisdom after the event. No one can 
doubt that Lord Lansdowne’s action was inspired by rare 
courage and by the purest patriotism, yet the coarser 
instinct which rejected his suggestion was, under the 
known circumstances of the hour, none the less sound. 
Lord Lansdowne survived the publication of his Letter 
for nearly ten years ; but his public career was practically 
closed. His last years were saddened by the Civil War in 
Treland, in the course of which his own beautiful home 
was looted and burnt. Characteristically he always 
refused to believe that the outrage was the work of the 
tenants and neighbours among whom he had delighted 
to dwell, and he manifested his faith in a happier future 
for Ireland by rebuilding Derreen. 

His death at the age of eighty-two closed a life of high 
usefulness and noble dignity. That History will give him 
a place in the small first class of English statesmen it 
would be affectation to anticipate. But Canada and 
India will cherish the memory of one whose reign, if not 
made memorable as drama, was markedly successful 
and exceptionally popular. His tenure of the Foreign 
Office was in many ways the most significant since 
Canning resigned the seals to become Prime Minister. 
Whether if his tenure had been prolonged until 1914 he 
would have had the courage to take the step which, in 
his judgment, could alone, at the last minute, have 
averted war, it is idle to speculate. ‘I have always 
believed,’ he wrote in 1919, ‘that the War might have 
been avoided if Grey had been in a position to make a 
perfectly explicit statement as to our conduct in certain 
eventualities. I am under the impression that he would 
himself have been ready to make such a statement, but 
that he could not venture to do so, and could not have 
got the support of the Cabinet, if he had asked for it.’ 
Would Lord Lansdowne himself have asked for it, and 
would he have got it? Who can say? The fact, 
however, remains, and should be recorded to the credit 
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of Lord Lansdowne and the Party he represented, that 
when the moment of crisis arrived, and while the issue was 
still uncertain, he and Mr Bonar Law publicly offered 
their unhesitating support to the Government in any 
measures they might think it necessary to take for the 
support of France and Russia. In view of all that has 
now been revealed by Lord Morley of Blackburn and | 
others, as to sharp divisions in the Cabinet, Lord Newton } 
is surely justified in regarding that timely assurance as of 
the highest possible importance.* But it was nothing 
more than what the country expected of the men who 
gave it. 

Thus from the opening to the close of a long career 
Lord Lansdowne played his great and honourable part, 
never deflected by any ignoble motive from the strait 
path of rectitude and patriotism. High intellectual 
capacity was in him combined with great industry, 
patience, and tact. Unfailing courtesy to all with whom 
he came in contact was but the outward expression of 
real kindness of heart; but, perhaps, as Lord Newton 
justly says, his chief characteristic was a ‘refined and 
unostentatious dignity,’ rarely equalled and never ex- 
celled. That was the secret of the spontaneous homage 
he received, but never stooped to claim. In fine: a very 
great gentleman. 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 





* After this article was set up in type Sir Austen Chamberlain contri- 
buted to ‘The Sunday Times’ (Dec. 1 and 8) a memorandum of his 
day-to-day notes on this episode. They entirely confirm the statement in 
the text as to the importance of the action taken by the Conservative 
leaders in those critical hours. 





( 155 ) 
Art. 11.—AMERICA’S BID FOR WORLD TRADE. 
Part I. THE STRATEGY. 


THE city of Chicago allures and wearies me with contrasts 
beyond imagining. There is the true seat of a Settlers’ 
Empire which British thought has never grasped, nor yet 
the ‘ climate of opinion ’ that goes with it to the recurring 
amazement of our people. It is in Chicago that this huge 
ochlocracy is best viewed; for we have there glimpses 
of the Corn Belt of a thousand miles, over which the human 
compost of every land has been flung with loose caprice 
in the only Continent of Unbroken Luck. All America 
regards Chicago with cynical awe. Jokesmiths ‘ out 
East ’ would have the school-child know that, while prim 
Boston may be famed for her ‘ Boots and Shoes,’ this 
sprawling wen of the Mid-West is notorious for ‘ Shoots 
and Booze’! Yet Chicago has a state and a splendour 
all her own. Forty languages are spoken in the amazing 
hive between the lordly ‘Gold Coast’ on Lake Shore 
Drive and the Near North Side, where miles of mazy dives 
and stews of a ‘ Little Hell’ sputter and grin in joyous 
immunity and pride. 

Into this corner of an inland sea as big as Belgium 
and Holland flow the endless tides of wheat and meat. 
Those dreadful stockyards are efficient unto obscenity ; 
the Board of Trade has a turnover in grain ‘ futures’ of 
nearly 20,000,000,000 bushels a year. But the crazy 
Wheat-Pit has long since been tamed. Gone are the wild- 
eyed dicers of other days: Jim Keene and Joe Leiter, with 
the Pattens and Ogden Armours who juggled with the 
‘world’s bread amid Bedlam howls from the partisans of 
their raging pools. Chicago’s atmosphere, too, grows a 
jungle in which we Britons are lost, unless we have the gifts 
and opportunities of Cecil Spring Rice—that devoted (and 
ill-requited) pilot of the Allies’ Cause, who rode the furious 
gusts of America’s ‘ Golden Year’ (1916) with such skill 
as only historians may appraise as a War Debt due from 
us all. What envoy of ours, from George Hammond 
who was the first, to Sir Esmé Howard who was the latest, 
has ever read the Settlers’ psyche so well as Spring Rice 
did in that fierce and feverous time? A distracted 
President owned to him that his chief worry was ‘not 
external, but internal.’ . . . ‘ The country is divided into 
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groups which do not understand each other; they are 

of different origin, and may at any moment fly at each 

other’s throats.’ In fact, America ‘was only nominally 

united.’ Its Chief Executive must needs give ear to the 

People, and interpret the will of the greater number. 

On no account should he follow his own feeling as to ‘the 

right thing to do’; rather must he weigh ‘ the possible | 
thing,’ as ‘the popular mind’ veered to it. In this} 
manner did a neutral President describe his own burning 

in non-national fires, for the information of a British 

Ambassador of peculiar grace and vision. 

That ‘dual allegiance’ of German-Americans in 
1914-17 has just been repeated by some 4,000,000 Italian 
hyphenates. And the 120 Fascios which these have 
formed to favour ‘Il Duce’ in the United States were 
lately reported upon to the Foreign Relations Committee 
by Senator J. T. Heflin, of Alabama. It was alleged 
that Benito Mussolini—like Wilhelm II—looked upon his 
emigrants as so many ‘ subjects in an outlying Colony.’ 
That, in effect, another alien polity had grown up in the 
United States, with Fascist schools and law-courts— 
even with the imposition of taxes, and severe penalties 
for indiscipline and nonconformity. Propaganda on a 
great scale was put out, especially among the young. 
Moreover, when Italo-Americans went to Europe on a 
visit, their passports were often destroyed (‘as critics of 
Mussolini’), so that they could not return to New York, 
and were indeed often impressed into the Italian army. 
It was further complained that the ‘ Fascist League of 
North America’ exacted a special oath of allegiance to 
Italy from all its members. That this ‘invasion of 
sovereignty’ was a fact, became evident from State 
Secretary Stimson’s prompt instructions to Ambassador 
Garrett in Rome, and also from promises and assurances 
given by Signor Nobile Giacomo di Martini to the Wash- 
ington Foreign Office. 

It is the same with other groups. The Poles of 
America have eighty journals in their own language, not 
to mention the rest of a Babel press, from Gaelic to Hebrew 
and from Arabic to Czech and Chinese. With all this in 
mind, Spring Rice sought to set the one-sided story of | 
Anglo-American relations before Sir Edward Grey in a | 
single paragraph : 
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‘ They can count on our good will, but we cannot count on 
theirs. The reason for this is, that we erroneously suppose, 
because they speak our language, they belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon community. As a matter of fact, so far as we are con- 
cerned, they are a nation of foreigners—or, rather, several 
nations of foreigners. None of these nations has any special 
feeling of friendliness for us ; and those among them that are 
of our race have special reason for not liking us.’ 


There you have it, from Polk’s day of prancing and 
conquest (at Mexico’s expense—529,189 square miles) to 
Harding’s retreat into the wide-moated fold, far apart 
from European devilry, which the Father and Founder 
impressed so earnestly upon a poor and obscure Republic, 
and which Woodrow Wilson imperilled by those quixotic 
tiltings abroad which were at last to drown him at home 
in failure and death. Even the wilful Roosevelt used to 
echo Washington’s warning more suo: ‘ We must never 
play the international ‘“‘ Meddlesome Matty.” ’ And 
whereas in 1845 James Polk could only muster half our 
British population, Harding’s reversion to ‘normalcy’ 
saw the Settlers’ Empire swollen by yet another hundred 
million souls, largely drawn from every land between 
Ireland and Japan. No such human swarming has ever 
been seen ; it accounts for all the vagaries and stunts, all 
the tides of feeling which still confound the ruling caste 
at home, as well as foreign observers. And just why 
those myriad rejects and failures of the Old World (nearly 
two millions a year at one time!) should have made so 
dazzling a success of the New, is material for a ‘ best 
seller ’ which no psychologists have yet exploited. 

No American, however wise, will hazard a prophecy 
upon the outcome of this colossal experiment in human 
transplantation. ‘Our civilisation,’ says the eminent 
architect, William A. Delgano, ‘is still in the lap of the 
gods. It is based upon mass-production, concentration 
of business and a highly-mechanised life. This may 
result in the richest, fullest, most perfect society the world 
has yet seen. Or ggain, it may be a failure.’ That 
artist’s views upon the ‘ cathedral’ calls of one culture 
and the ‘skyscraper’ needs of another, are full of 
significance. With Mr Delgano’s hopes and fears we may 
couple the ‘drum-beats of Destiny’ which figured in 
the swan-song of Calvin Coolidge, as he passed from the 

Vol. 254.—No., 503. L 
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White House stage, which he had been so abruptly rolled 
as the ‘spare wheel’ (Vice-President) of America’s 
uncertain chariot. Anything may happen in _ that 
stupendous land of surprises, where—as Wilson told 
Spring Rice—a medley of races and colours is not even 
yet become a nation. Over there hoary traditions are 
now rudely jarred. Demigods of the past, from Jefferson 
to Buffalo Bill, are grimly ‘ debunked’ by new historians— | 
which is to say that other-day heroes are lugged off 
Olympus and bundled into the bargain-basement as mere 
‘folks,’ like you and me. Religion is ignored—unless 
there be something ‘to’ it, as in Christian Science.’ | 
Nothing is sacred to bold tixovoxAdorne of this new 
day, whether in politics, social ethics or the arts. Thus, 
petticoat rule in the schools is blamed for the impulsive 
* A-a-a-a-h-Man,’ who begins to bleat and goo when a 
baby’s face is flashed on the movie-screen. America is | 
all for the ‘He-Man’ now. Even a Federal Government 
is found to creak and jar through forty-eight autonomous 
Sovereignties, which may differ as Sweden does from 
Greece, or Wales from Spain. A dozen of those States are 
each far larger than our England ; in two of them eight 
Englands might be stowed—and ‘then some’! As for 
the New York-Los Angeles road-bus (a wheeled Ritz 
of beds and baths, with radio, restaurant and ‘ doll-up 
parlors’), this has a clear run of 3500 miles by way of 
St Louis and El Paso. How long will this non-racial 
immensity cohere as a single polity of 3,000,000 square 
miles—not including Alaska, which adds ten Englands 
more, though its white population is barely that of 
Canterbury or Folkestone ? 

And when (and whence ?) will that stroke fall of which 
America’s militarists have so often, and so vainly, warned 
a heedless, business people, pointing out to them that 
malign Science, as applied to the navies, armies, and 
air-forces of our time, is not to be learned in a year, nor 
yet in ten years? Was not even the German genius, 
excelling in commerce as well as war, a whole genera- 
tion making ready for world-primacy, with Britain’s 
Seeherrschaft barring the way to it? These points are | 
spread far and wide by the U.S. Navy League, which is in | 
touch with all the Washington bureaux. And General 
Charles P. Summerall, C.-in-C. of the U.S. Army, has | 
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asked for a force of five million men, with ample funds 
for coast defence and air-craft, for which last, over 4000 
landing-fields are now available. For all this ferment, 
I am bound to say there is real need. Even now this 
immense sub-continent is but poorly guarded from the 
Great Lakes down to Panama. And here, surely, is 
a prize for the conqueror surpassing any other, since 
Sesostris of Egypt set out with his hosts to overrun 
the earth. 

Yet at no time has America been willing to find men 
and money for War, even when her frontiers were insecure, 
or the Union itself destroyed, as it was by the Great 
Secession of 1861. Just after the fall of Fort Sumter 
in that year, a body of churchmen waited upon Lincoln 
and besought him with tears to ‘ cease his blood-thirsty 
preparation.’ Failing in this, they went home to report 
a pagan President who was ‘wholly inaccessible to 
Christian appeals.’ But this unmartial spirit goes back 
to General Washington’s day. ‘It is really strange,’ he 
notes in 1785—no doubt recalling his own anguish with 
a mutinous and starving militia for whom bows and 
pikes had been proposed, since no other weapons could 
be found—‘ that there should not be room enough in the 
world for men to live without cutting each other’s 
throats?’ ... ‘My first wish,’ the afflicted Founder 
concludes, ‘is to see this Plague banished from the 
Earth, and our sons and daughters employed in more 
pleasing pursuits than preparing and making implements 
for the destruction of mankind.’ 

Here is America’s authentic note unto this day. 
‘The business of the United States is—Business!’ Mr 
Coolidge declared in his fretful Armistice speech of 1928. 
Then last November, President Hoover pointed out the 
moral: ‘The expenditure for it (war-armament) curtails 
vast projects of human betterment which Governments 
might undertake.’ Again, at Louisville, where the raging 
Ohio River was at last declared a safe highway at a cost 
of $125,000,000, Mr Hoover outlined a five-year plan of 
river and intercoastal canals, ‘in aid of our farmers and 
industries.’ This was to complete the 9000-mile system 
of the Mississippi, so as to bring ‘a dozen great cities 
into direct touch by water, and to open cheaper transport 
for primary goods to farmers and manufacturers in a 

L 2 
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score of our States.” The immense St Lawrence scheme, 
too, would make ocean ports of the Great Lake towns: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, and Buffalo, thus 
giving the entire Mid-West free outward access to the 
Atlantic, with no double handling of cargoes, and 
economies all the way. Upon these ‘more pleasing 
pursuits’ the Thirty-First President intends to spend 
$525,000,000 within the period named. And to the 
$85,000,000 a year which is now being used ‘to grid 
America with waterways,’ Mr Hoover would add a 
further $20,000,000 in order to speed up progress. ‘ This 
increase,’ he explained, ‘is but half the price of a battle- 
ship. And if we can save even this sum as a result of 
the Naval Conference in London, it will be a vivid instance 
of the beating of swords into ploughshares.’ 

Now, in that wish lies the whole secret of Hoover’s 
disarmament policy. He would apply these economies 
to further tax-remissions. Also to public works that 
lighten labour; that give men still more leisure and raise | 
the standard of life to even higher levels than those which 
now prevail, with motor-cars far more common than 
perambulators in the United States. As Prosperity’s 
engineer (or Minister of Commerce), Herbert Hoover spent 
seven years planning new strategy of war in the economic 
sphere with consummate skill. And that same engineer 
is now America’s ‘ Tsar,’ with plenary powers. Armadas 
and Army Corps, he now decrees, are to be scrapped and 
their cost re-invested in a trade offensive at home and 
abroad, which I shall here present as a serious portent to 
the stiff and dilatory genius of our own race. For, as 
Mr Lloyd George urged in the House of Commons: ‘ We 
are going on as if Time does not matter. It does matter 
to the unemployed, and it matters to the prestige of this 
great Empire.’ Oras Mr Kipling put it to the schoolboys: 
‘People won’t take the trouble to think things out. 
Thinking makes their heads ache, and if persisted in 
may make them change their opinions.’ 

All America is thrilled with the Prosperity potentials 
implicit in this ‘ active ’ Peace which their able President 
has posed so richly to them. Every newspaper and 
magazine is ‘all lit up’ with it. A few weeks back I 
sat in a restless rocker in the dizzy eyrie of a Chicago 
hotel: here are 2000 bedrooms and 2000 baths, with a 
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fantasy of robot and ‘ talkie’ service—‘ Ask of us any- 
thing . . . short of paying your Bill!’ I looked out 
upon an opera-house which cost £4,000,000. I leafed 
through polyglot papers: the ‘ Figyeld’ in Magyar, the 
‘Atlantis’ in Greek, the ‘ No Mir’ in Russ, the 
‘Hlas Lidu’ in Czech, the ‘ Dziewnik Chicagowski’ in 
Polish. But here likewise was thé ‘ Poetry Review’ ; 
for if the Windy City can leap after money, it limps after 
Art, and loves any verse that carries a slant on the day’s 
news. For example—this : 


ENTER FOOL! 


‘* You carry Life 
In a feather sack ; 
Where is your spear 
To thrust out Fear ? ’’— 
Quoth the Archer of Kings. 
* * * 
‘* T am armed with the lack 
Of warrior things. 
This pack on my back 
Is folded wings ! ”’ 
* * * 
‘« The city has need 
Of a Beggar who sings— 
Enter, thou Fool ! ’’— 
Bade the Archer of Kings.’ 


This is a timely epicinium for the Greek ‘ holding of 
hands’ which is now going on in the State Room of St 
James’s Palace and the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords, with fifty persons in the Japanese delegation alone. 
Here America runs her Yardstick over floating symbols 
of ‘combative strength,’ such as may be used in those 
‘unthinkable ’ wars which the sly New Yorker defines as : 
‘ The ones we’re always thinking about’! Let me recall 
as I pass that it was the wavering Wilson, who, as a 
belated convert to ‘ Force without stint or limit!’ made 
first mention of that same tool of trade wherewith his 
people now desire to measure an Old World’s tons and 
guns. ‘How is it ’—that simple Dicepolis asked at a 
Manchester feast in his hey-day—‘ that you hang the 
lad’s musket or sword over the mantelpiece, but never 
hang up his Yardstick ?’ Mr Wilson himself had the 
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answer ready: Sacrifice was called for. ‘Elevation of 
spirit ’ came now before any ‘ skill of the hand.’ Or, as 
Choiseul phrased it in like case: ‘When the house is 
afire, one doesn’t worry about the stables ! ’ 

Now let us see what the simple fellow of our Chicago 
poem carries in his pack. And the more we probe, the 
more we shall be reminded of that mashal of Solomon, 
which marked a shrewder era of values: ‘ The eyes of 
a Fool are in the ends of the earth!’ America’s dream 
of world-trade, with a Navy ‘second to none’ for its 
protection, arose in the Golden Year of 1916. Britain’s 
‘hovering cruisers,’ her ‘so-called Blockade,’ the 
Black-List of U.S. firms suspected of trading with the 
enemy, and our extension of contraband to cotton and 
other goods liable to chemical metabasis against us—all 
these were damming the deluge of America’s war-wealth, 
and caused intense irritation which flamed out in Notes 
of protest to Sir Edward Grey. 

In ten months, U.S. railway earnings had jumped 
$575,042,186. Iron and_ steel exports were up 
$400,000,000. Chemicals, explosives, and petroleum 
soared to monstrous figures. October cotton touched 
the highest price since the Civil War; and though the 
wheat-crop was the smallest for years, this also broke 
every record in value. As for copper, U.S. mines and 
smelters, including imports from South America, turned 
out 2,398,000,000 Ibs. Two orders from the Allies called 
for 300,000 tons at 25-27 cents a pound; and before the 
year was out, 90 per cent. of America’s copper for 1917 
was already sold. Exports alone in 1916 soared beyond 
$5,000,000,000. Soon even this vast sum was doubled 
for products which—as the official organ of the National 
City Bank pointed out—fetched ‘a little over 
$2,000,000,000 more than we should have got for them 
at prices ruling a month before the War.’ Is it any wonder 
that new light, new pomp and power, were seen blazing 
in markets overseas ? Or that Herbert Hoover, who had 
already girdled the globe seven times as a business ‘ go- 
getter’ on his own account, should be laying plans of 
conquest as early as 1914 for the land he loves, and of 
which he is, indeed, the outstanding statesman ? At home 
and abroad—in nine nations—-this calm and powerful 
thinker served on Economic and Industrial Councils, and 
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on Relief Committees of a thousand ships, with billion- 
dollar credits at his disposal. So in 1921 he brought 
domestic and foreign experience of unique range, as well 
as high ability and character, to a Ministry of Commerce 
which he soon made into a service-unit for every office 
and factory, farm and home in this enormous one-flag 
continent. Hoover’s ideal was ‘a closer understanding, 
and a more concrete co-operation between Government 
and Business.’ 

Diplomats and Consuls abroad, State Governors and 
Legislators at home; manufacturers, managers, and sales- 
men—all were kindled with new aims and new enthusiasm 
for a bloodless war of wares and wits. Over all was 
sprayed an endless barrage of publicity, and with it went 
an ardour for risks—even those gambling risks, to which 
resilient Americans are all too prone. Hoover’s Bureau 
was transformed. Contacts were made with industries 
great and small, with every trade and consuming group. 
Their advice was sought: they even named the experts in 
Hoover’s team, whose official job was not to boss or fuss, 
but to find and prove new ways and means; to inspire, 
assist, and stimulate ; eliminating useless effort, solving 
scientific problems, pushing out in ever-expanding circles 
and consolidating gains as they went. ‘It is the export 
of our surplus,’ Mr Hoover told his people, ‘ which will 
enable us to use in full all America’s energy and resources.’ 
And then again, ‘A wider range of customers to each 
unit will give greater stability in production, and more 
security to the workers employed.’ Of course, America 
could get along if she had no exports :—‘ But our standard * 
of living, and much of its joy, depend upon certain import 
commodities which can only be bought by exports of 
gold, or goods, or services.’ 

In this way was public opinion shaped through pro- 
paganda of incredible zeal, including the movies and 
talkies, the radio and the Press, not to mention lectures, 
magazine-articles, and aerial stunts that kept Prosperity’s 
Pot at boiling-point. For when it comes to publicity, 
or ‘ putting over’ ideas or sales, it is America first and 
the rest of us mere feeble imitators. As population grew 
and America’s luxury kept pace with it, it was shown that 
more and yet more home-grown foodstuffs were consumed 
by these 120,000,000 people. Therefore—as Secretary 
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Hoover explained—‘ the expansion of our exports in 
manufactured goods is of the utmost importance to us.’ 
He now called into counsel 150 magnates in all lines, and 
with the approval of Congress, set up a formidable instru- 
ment in the Bureau of Foreign Trade. Here new Divisions, 
each with a ‘ live-wire’ Chief, cover agricultural imple- 
ments, automotive products, chemicals, coal, electrical 
equipment, hides and leather, industrial machinery, iron 
and steel, paper, petroleum, timber, shoes and textiles. 
Even the tourist-trade is fostered here ; and here also sit 
the Schlieffens and Fochs of foreign tariffs, finance and 
investments, as well as experts in all the world’s com- 
mercial laws. This Ministry Mr Hoover linked up with 
others, notably Agriculture, so that new markets might 
be found for the farmers and new uses for their | 
products. 

In many lines, it must be said, even America is at the | 
mercy of foreign cartels ; these include long-staple cotton, 
camphor, coffee, iodine, nitrates, potash, mercury, sisal, 
rubber, and tin. Imports of these commodities exceed 
$1,250,000,000 in value. Increased influence in the tropic 
Americas, from Haiti to Brazil, will in time make good this 
lack. And during our rubber-restriction plan, alternative 
sources of supply were sought over there. Reclamation | 
of used rubber was also tried, and some 60,000 tons of this 
stuff dispensed with by means of clever sleights, until 
rubber fell at last to one-sixth of its ‘ peak’ value. 

Whilst backing up business in this way, ‘ enemy 
armaments’ were shrewdly surveyed, and counter- 
measures forged against them. Thus, if lower living 
standards and much lower wages reduced prime costs in 
the rival camps, America had her colossal genius for 
mechanics, together with scientific management that could 
cut out all waste and multiply the output a thousand- | 
fold. The Bureau of Standards now began a nation-wide 
campaign on these lines, with a view to winning the 10-15 
per cent. which it was estimated was lost every year in | 
a total domestic business of $80,000,000,000, through ill- 
advised or ineffective methods. Regional market-surveys | 
were undertaken, from New England out to the Pacific | 
South-West. In Mr Hoover’s Department was now | 
placed commercial aviation, which bids fair to cover | 
the whole Hemisphere from Canada to Bolivia, and cost 
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$100,000,000 last year. And waterway transport, no 
longer local, nor even State-wide, is now envisaged as 
a system of 12,000 miles, linking the Mexican Gulf with 
the northern Border, and immense inland seas of the 
North with the outer Ocean by the great St Lawrence 
River. In his wide purview, Mr Hoover took in ‘all parts 
of our economic structure, from the prime processes of 
making and marketing to the functions of finance.’ 

His Committee on Economic Changes reported America 

s ‘having only touched the fringe of its potentialities.’ 
Her people were for ever reaching after new luxuries. 

‘One want satisfied makes way for another.’ 

Hydro- electric and other power-plants would progressively 
reduce the hours of human toil ; for Hoover, the engineer, 
saw waste in ‘every drop of water that runs to the sea 
without yielding us its full economic service.’ Machines, 
then, mean more leisure for the workers. And leisure 
itself is, by this demonic genius, seen as a new commodity 
to be sold at a further price! Hoover’s ‘ Reconnaissance 
on the Waste in Industry ’ took five months to complete, 
and offered definite lines of action. ‘It has a special 
message,’ the strategist himself averred, ‘for Govern- 
ment officials, financial, industrial and commercial 
leaders, labour bodies, economists, engineers and research- 
groups, as well as the Press and general public.’ 

Waste was detected in unemployment ; in speculation 
and over-production, in ‘ booms,’ in labour turnover and 
conflicts, in failure of fuel and power-supplies ; in exces- 
sive seasonal operations, in lack of standardisation and 
loss in processes and materials. As a result, funda- 
mental changes were effected, old notions and systems 
scrapped with astonishing zest. The German Reichs- 
kuratoriwum was quick to copy Mr Hoover’s lead: 
Rationalisierung, or the ‘rationalisation’ of industry, 
followed there and elsewhere. The nations were soon 
girt for the new Yardstick War, which Mr MacDonald 
prefers to call ‘an active Peace,’ with ‘ vast organisa- 
tions, keen competition, new scientific appliances, wonder- 
ful—even miraculous—discoveries.’ ‘ What we have to 
do now,’ our Prime Minister told the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, ‘ is to link ourselves together in 
a great unity of courage, of venture, of faith and moral 
optimism. Only in that way can we face the future with 
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success’... for ‘the old days of taking it easy are 
gone.’ 

But before all else, Mr MacDonald put the prime 
requisite of industrial peace, which could never be 
‘imposed,’ nor even secured by ‘surrender’ on one side 
or the other. In America this grim problem smoulders 
like a grass-grown volcano. The traction-man, Thomas 
Mitten, of Philadelphia, left $10,000,000 in his will as 
a trust-fund to rose over those relations between capital 
and labour which Arthur Brisbane, of Mr Hearst’s 
‘ American,’ sees as ‘ an issue even more important than 
Peace among nations, since it refers to a War that is always 
on.’ Strange to say, it is the shorter work-week and 
edenic ideals for the toiler which seem to evoke visions 
of grave trouble ahead. Sociologist-magnates, like John 
J. Raskob, contend that a mechanised America ‘is in 
shape to produce in five days all she can consume in seven, 
with a plethora left over for export. So the five-day 
week should become our rule with as little delay as 
possible.’ It is claimed that electrical power in the 
United States now does the work of 290,000,000 men; 
the jobs done ranging from killing parasites in a peach- 
orchard to firing the huge coast-defence guns at Sandy 
Hook. A single ‘utility’ concern of the Mid-West 
electrifies 3000 small towns and over 40,000 farms, thus 
welding industry and agriculture together for the benefit 
of both. Automatic ‘salesmen’ of four hundred sorts 
have an immense turnover—even with polite ‘ Thank 
you’s’ and tart reproach for base tender: ‘ Use only 
good coins, PLEASE!’ Fifty cents will pump petrol into 
your car-tank. A quarter sets a nice meal in motion, 
with automatic flippers turning over the cakes and 
spreading maple syrup. Soft drinks, classical music, the 
day’s radio and the family washing, all respond to busy 
slot-persuasion. 

Mechanical ‘men’ control Chicago’s traffic. It is 
even in terms of machinery that the U.S. Medical Associa- 
tion maps the human body as a ‘ factory,’ picturing it 
with pumps and pulleys, wheels, engines, switchboards, 
cameras, filters, furnaces, and belts—all carrying on the 
marvellous functions of our living organism. Cavernous 
city streets use now 11,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
lighting energy. One maker of motor-frames turns out 
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8000 of these a day; and although each one calls for 
552 operations, barely 120 men are employed in his 
enormous factory. Now the manager’s goal is twice as 
many frames with no men at all! This dehumanising 
craze spreads into Canada, where our own M.P.’s were 
shown a new combine cut-and-thresher of wheat, which 
in a single season displaced 10,000 harvesters on the 
western prairies. Mr MacDonald himself saw a shift 
of just seven men going off duty at the Niagara Falls 
concern, where no less that 480,000 horse-power is in full 
blast. 

* Power has pushed back the fence-rows of American life,’ 
the poets of these dei ex machinis will sing to you. ‘ We are 
released from the drear grind of toil. We have time to learn, 
time to travel and enjoy. Less time is taken in “ getting 
there ’’’; we have more time for business and social contacts. 
And Power has brought us far more money to build with. 
Machinery has translated America’s resources into wealth. 
Mass-production has spread our riches in endless mass- 
markets, which are willing to spend it in return for better and 
still better living.’ 

So 150,000 of the building-trades workers of New York 
City were granted a five-day week without loss of pay. 
This movement extends to the south and west as far as the 
Pacific Coast. And bricklayers can earn their $15 a day. 
Who would ever dream of a dark and ugly dessous des 
cartes in loud Prosperity’s game; of squalor and misery, 
failure and crime, illiteracy and cruel helotry—not to 
mention State prisons that would disgrace the Turkish 
Empire under Abdul the Damned? These sombre 
things are kept out of sight in a glittering land where 
self-help is the only ‘ social-service,’ and the romance of 
history centres in Thomas Edison as a newsboy, hopping 
on and off the Detroit trains, whilst reading and dreaming 
of destiny in between. 

No mention of America’s mechanical phase is complete 
without alluding to the telephone—especially the ‘ long- 
distance ’—as a business asset. Last year the Bell 
System spent no less than $550,000,000 on new con- 
struction and improvements. The Pennsylvania cement- 
man ‘ travels ’ 2400 miles by ’phone in fourteen minutes ; 
he pays $8.70 and secures $1700 worth of orders. A 
firm of Toledo, O., brokers sold over $5,000,000 worth of 
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produce in a year without leaving the desk; the flour 
salesman spends $65 in calls and rakes in business worth 
$500,000, having spoken over territory equal to the 
length and breadth of Europe. New York City has more 
telephones than the whole United Kingdom; San 
Francisco has more than all Paris, Chicago more than twice 
the telephones of science-loving Berlin. So that when 
flesh-and-blood men come to chase a job in the United 
States they are as the ‘ living tools’ of Aristotle, even as 
those on sale at Delos. And they are examined by learned 
professors of Vocational Guidance, Moral and Career 
Direction, Human Engineering and Manpower Research. 
Of course the corps d’élite of America’s intelligence rebel 
at all this robot-regimenting. Listen to the dirge of a 
Corn-Belt poet : 
* We have given our days to iron and steel 
In dirt and danger for little pay, 
Standing in front of a grinder wheel, 
A screw machine, or a lathe all day. 
* * * * 
* Of a warm blue sky and the wind’s soft steal 
Over the prairie and thro’ the hay 
What can we know, or what can we feel, 
We of the shop who can only say— 
We have given our days to iron and steel ?’ 


Morereasoned protest comes from ProfessorW. B. Pitkin, 
of Columbia University, who bewails ‘ the twilight of the 
American mind.’ He finds the economic order of ‘ our 
money and profit system ’ governed by two dismal rules : 
(1) ‘ Give as much work as possible to machines and to 
System, and (2) Never give to any man work which 
another man of less ability can do equally well, as far as 
the finished product is concerned.’ In the greatest of all 
industrial units—that of Henry Ford’s universal chain of 
factories, mills, and offices—the Professor finds 95 per cent. 
of all hands taught to run their machines and in a single 
day. ‘A _ billion-dollar business, with hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and the whole army managed by 
a dozen or fifteen Best Minds’! To this the low-brows 
of mass-output retort that ‘ all culture must have a cash 
value,’ since this is the very érév, or prime ‘ juice’ of the 
human plant. No doubt, it is conceded, Henry’s was the 
very ‘ Worst; Mind’; but then Faith and Courage ‘ were 
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its middle names’! One woman and eleven men borrowed 
money on their wages to back Henry’s ‘ wild and crazy ’ 
venture with Model T. And in five years his fearful 
partners saw a return of ten thousand per cent. on their 
money! Is it any wonder that the commercial Yardstick 
should top every tower, or that the question at Heaven’s 
gate should be: ‘ Does every nickel do five cents’ worth ? ’ 
Or that the good American, kneeling by his bed at night 
with the day’s habit hot upon him, should start a prayer 
to his god with: ‘ This is Jones speaking’ ? 

Business is here ‘the moral equivalent of War’ for 
which William Jones was groping. Lord Dunraven was 
obliged to give up yacht-racing in strenuous waters where 
sport itself calls for a too close attention to Business. 
And America’s Bible cons over the dividends upon real 
miracles, like the sale of Manhattan Island by the Indians 
for beads and trinkets worth $24, or that export venture 
of Columbus, whose ‘ overhead ’— as it now appears from 
documents found in Genoa—was only $6000, whereas the 
‘ output ’ was a New World . . . whose stockbrokers now 
haunt even the ‘ Aquitania ’ at sea (and will soon ride the 
air!), with a branch manager, two radio operators, and a 
boy for the quotation-board. 

Consider also the Success-Books laid out as ‘ Christmas 
Gifts For Men’ in all the stores of this vivid palaestra : 
‘Layout in Advertising,’ ‘New Ways to Net Profits,’ 
‘Why Was I Fired ?’ and ‘ What Does Your Wife Think 
Of You NOW?’ The last-named spur is gingered up 
with pictures of a lamplit couple sitting by the stove, with 
Her thoughts sizzling in chill air over the abyss of Poor 
Jim’s failure. ...‘He’s getting older!’ ... ‘Can’t 
save anything!’ ... ‘All his friends earn more!’ 
Exhausting, indeed, is the variety and volume of this 
goading stuff. Fame and fortune can be Anyone’s who 
will but Clip the Coupon down below and have the Secrets 
sent him by post for $3.50 or so. No wonder the lads 
who ‘ get there ’ (even without a guide) are so often inter- 
viewed by reporters ‘in a sanatorium.’ Woe unto the 
weakling in this loud arena, or to him who looks for doles 
or hand-outs on life’s glorious road! No tears, but only 
cheers mark the music of America’s strident march. 
The Booster is blessed, the Knocker warned that his 
place is ‘ outside the door ’ in a jostling Inferno : 
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‘ Che tutto l’oro che’ é sotto la lune 
O che gia fu di quest’ anime stanche 
Non poterebbe farne posar una!’ 


The spirit of Roman ‘ Necessitas ’ is here, with steely 
grim symbols of tenacity, which now reach from Canada 
to the South Pole, where the nebulous Wilkes Land is 
actually in dispute with Great Britain, while Commander 
Byrd flies back to a ‘ Little America’ in Antarctic wastes. 

With a national income five times greater than our 
own, the United States has embarked upon such a glory- 
drive for trade, that her Press reads foreign comment on 
it as ‘an attempt to hog the earth.’ Do we not find all 
things, from the two negro republics to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘ humanised, pictorialised and modernised ’” 
in the true American manner? American doctors of 
finance have been called to a score of national sick-beds in 
the Old World: Dewey to Poland, Millespaugh to Persia, 
Dawes and Young to Germany, Kammerer to China. 
The last-named money-mage had already been lent to 
ten more alien cripples in twelve years. And he and his 
team are to-day costing China another 400,000 dollars 
a year. But then good men come high, and China has 
sore need of them. ‘ We have watched with gratification,’ | 
Mr Kellogg cooed in London last November, ‘ the progress 
she has made towards national unity and stability.’ Is 
there any accounting for the obliquity of American vision 
when fixed upon unthinkable things? Even. the 
President of the Conference on Pacific Relations was Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, an old college-mate of Mr Hoover, and 
now Home Secretary in his Cabinet. The appointment 
of all these Americans is potent propaganda for a Power 
that looms as the Manus Dei of our post-War world, if 
not as the omphalos of the universe. 

Here, you are everywhere told in hushed tones, is a | 
people who have more money to spend than the five 
hundred millions of Europe, or a thousand millions of mere | 
Asiatics. This wide appraisal—which is a fact, despite | 
all jeers and malice—affords unique prestige, and reacts 
upon foreign trade in countless ways. Here, for example, | 
is Dr Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s Minister of Education, | 
sitting at the feet of U.S. film-lords, like Fox and Lasky, | 
so as to install movie and talkie-plants in 8000 rural | 
schools of a rich and troublous land. It is America’s 
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clay-diggers that now uncover Herculaneum’s buried 
streets. To America’s Universities flock students of every 
clime, from China to Peru. Strangest of all, our own 
Ministry of Agriculture is sending delegates over there in 
quest of new methods and machines to save farm labour, 
and cover more acres in a given time. World-exports 
in this line, by the way, amount to 25,000,000/., and of 
this—I need scarcely say—Britain’s present share is a 
meagre 2,000,0007. Tractors and harvesters make up 
75 per cent. of the total; yet our own agricultural 
engineers have but recently begun to manufacture these 
lines. Now a belated effort is being made in the main 
markets of the world, including those of the Empire. 

National defence, political power, and commercial 
profit are all bound up in America’s vast system of air- 
ports and airways. In these the Government have sunk 
$1,000,000,000 ; and ever since ‘ the Flying Fool (Charles 
Lindburgh) hit Paris,’ fervid apostles have preached an 
air-minded gospel all over this hemisphere from Hudson 
Bay to Havana, and thence down to the Amazon and the 
Bolivian Andes. The whole hemisphere is, in fact, far more 
* American ’ than we of Europe realise. Mr J. H. Thomas 
was surprised to find Canada spending 5/. with the United 
States for every 1/. she spent with us ; that she was burn- 
ing 16,000,000 tons of American coal, using 300,000 tons 
of steel, and so on. But American investments in the 
Dominion exceed those of Britain by at least £200,000,000. 
Canada can only sell to her neighbour $475,000,000 worth 
of goods, while the U.S. dumps upon the weaker vessel 
$936,000,000 in exports. Even over her tariff wall, 
America takes 150,000,000 bushels of Canadian hard 
wheat (which is of superior food and protein content), 
to mix with her own soft, low-graded grain, and thus 
maintain the quality of her export flour. America’s 
problems, from Prohibition to Immigration, are likewise 
Canada’s own. So clésé“are economic ties between these 
two sub-continents that they are really one, with no 
defences on a common frontier which is 5000 miles in 
length, if we include Alaska. 

British emigration to Canada has long fallen off; 
the figures for 1928 showed 110,934 foreigners and only 
47,848 from these islands. Dr Anderson, the Premier of 
Saskatchewan, finds more than 50 per cent. of his great 
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Province peopled by non-English speakers, including 
fanatics, like the Russian Doukhobors, who seek to go 
stark naked as a religious rite, and have long been a thorn 
in Canada’s side as law-breakers. A dozen languages may 
be heard in any big city Court between Montreal and 
Winnipeg. So much at home do Americans feel in 
Canada (even the Ku Klux Klan is there), that more than 
half the U.S. nationals who live abroad are to be found 
over the invisible Border. The St Lawrence shipway 
from the Great Lakes to the sea will carry still farther a 
fusion which inspired the American invasion of 1775 under 
Arnold and Montgomery, as well as the ‘ cession of Canada’ 
speech of Senator Sumner during the Civil War, and the 
desire of the Republican Convention of 1900 (of which 
John Hay writes so caustically) to declare ‘in favour of 
the Boers and the annexation of Canada.’ Like other 
lands, the Dominion defers to America’s ‘day of pride,’ 
which Mr Hoover has surveyed, with its watchword of 
‘general and permanent progress.’ Every Latin Republic, 
from Cuba to Chile, is profoundly impressed—although 
here and there discordant notes from poets and thinkers 
jar the general homage to the self-centred shrine of 
Prosperity. 

Of course, the mere notion of jingoism is scouted by 
the United States; so is any undue pervasion of her 
neighbours in political ways. Yet sun-clear throughout 
is the drift of that ‘ sovereignty ’ over the Western world 
which Cleveland and Olney set so bluntly before Lord 
Salisbury in 1895 during the Venezuela-Guiana dispute. 
But this ‘One America ’ ideal goes back to John Quincy 
Adams’ day. ‘Europe ’—Adams told the Cabinet— 
* must realise that the United States and North America 
are identical.’ And the ablest of all the Foreign Ministers 
brushed aside the need for Henry Clay’s proposed 
‘ American system’ in concert with Latin nations. ‘ We 
have it,’ Adams told him curtly—‘ we constitute the | 
whole of it’! But in modern times this policy is wreathed 
in amity and smiles, with hearty co-operation offered in 
technique and finance. Moral and commercial supremacy 
must be vested in the United States, then all her satellites 
may play at governing as they please. 

Reviewing our present armed Peace, President Hoover | 
saw immense armadas at sea and in the air, as well as 
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10,000,000 more soldiers on land than there were before 
the most frightful of all wars was started by a shot in the 
‘unthinkable’ town of Serajevo. All told, it seems our 
present peace costs 750,000,000/. a year in fire-insurance. 
Mr Hoover therefore calls for a drastic slimming of this 
bloated figure—‘ It only remains for others to say how low 
they will go; it cannot be too low for us.’ He would save 
waste here, in fact, as he did in the Lumber Trade, and 
find useful work for the surplus funds. ‘ We must not 
only be just,’ he told his own folks when he stood for 
election—‘ we must also be respected.’ In a word, the 
Big Stick should be whittled down into a policeman’s 
truncheon, with the very shavings convertible into new 
sinews of a silent war. 

Now let us look closer at the actual results of Hoover’s 
guidance since 1921. America’s trade with Asia and 
Oceania now stands at $2,064,000,000; in 1900 the 
figure was only $283,000,000. Here as elsewhere the 
watchword is: ‘Commercially interested and politically 
detached.’ Ever since Robert Morris sailed to Canton 
in 1784, America has pursued a hustling policy in China. 
State Secretary Webster’s instructions to his Minister, 
Caleb Cushing, in 1843 were as follows: ‘ You will 
signify, in decided terms and a positive manner, that we 
shall find it impossible to remain on terms of friendship 
with the Emperor, if greater privileges or commercial 
facilities shall be allowed to the subjects of any other 
Government than are granted to citizens of the United 
States.’ The Treaty of 1844 began the ‘Open Door,’ 
which John Hay was to fix as a cardinal policy. 

Japan is nearer to the port of Seattle than is New 
York to the Near East. All factors—even the awful 
earthquake of 1923—have favoured America’s trade in 
the Pacific. The State Department claims to have acted 
towards China with ‘a good will that is proverbial.’ It 
frowned upon Japan’s ‘ Twenty-one Demands’ in 1915; 
it urged the return of Shantung to China after 1919, and 
proposed the Naval Conference of 1921 because China 
was again in chaos, and whispers of her dismemberment 
in the air. To-day America’s trade with China is three 
times greater than in 1913, whilst that of Great Britain 
has fallen to half its former volume. Trade with Australia, 
too, has doubled. Two-thirds of the Philippines’ 
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commerce are in America’s hands. Imports from the 
Dutch Indies are twenty times what they were. Japan’s 
foremost customer is the United States, which also takes 
one-half of Malaya’s produce and finds British India 
almost equal to Italy in business value. But the greatest 
hope of all is China, whose per capita foreign trade is only 
$3.30 as compared with $233.35 for white Australia. 
America is waiting for China t6 set her ruinous house in 
order, so that all sorts of equipment may be called for 
—railways, motors, tractors, and tools. Meanwhile, 
Panama is to-day the eastern gateway of the greatest 
Ocean, just as Singapore stands guard on the west; and 
from her strategic waterways the United States surveys 
an island world, from the Philippines clear over to 
Australia. A new Far Eastern cable is to be laid at a 
cost of $16,000,000, transmitting 250 words a minute, 
and six messages at the same time. The position is well 
stated by Mr James A. Farrell, as President of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation and Chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council: ‘The demand of our early settlers for 
wares from other lands was not more pressing than is the 
need of our manufacturers to-day for overseas markets. 
For these will absorb our output; and by allowing us 
to keep our plants busy, they will furnish employment 
to our people.’ 

Seven years of Hoover in the Ministry of Com- 
merce saw exports increase by 41 per cent., or to more 
than $1,000,000,000. These now include 18,000,000 linear 
feet of moving-picture films (which have a secondary 
value of propaganda) and motor-cars, lorries, accessories, 
and parts worth no less than $680,000,000. A single 
concern—General Motors—reported net earnings of 
$276,468,108. The world was indeed ‘ put on wheels’ 
by these mechanical people. ‘Our Dominion,’ as Mr 
Thomas told the House of Commons, ‘ took twice as many 
cars from the United States as we manufactured, all | 
told.’ But then Americans excel as salesmen; the 
deluge of ‘ inquiries ’ at the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
under Dr Julius Klein is keener than any rush of women to 
a summer sale. From the Chicago and St Louis centres 
in a single month came 9300 merchants eager for ‘ new 
openings abroad.’ From the San Francisco and Seattle 
districts 5900 more asked for a lead. It was the same | 
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from New Orleans and the Gulf, the same from New 
England States; while the New York office was fairly 
swamped with 14,024 letters and calls from keen firms 
interested in seventeen leading lines, with motors, textiles, 
and foodstuffs to the fore. 

And they will take risks, these new adventurers ; they 
set the game itself before any accruing profit. And they 
have young men ready to set seaward, equipped with 
languages and grace of manner, such as Americans never 
had before. Government, industries, and workers all 
show zeal and pride in team-work which affects over four 
million families who now flourish on this foreign trade. 
And reviewing the increase in exports in his election 
speeches, Mr Hoover could claim that he had found a 
living for yet another 500,000 American households. 
Every conceivable commodity is sent abroad, ‘and then 
some ’—not forgetting the cheap stuff for ‘ non-quality ’ 
markets, which our people so persistently disdain. Among 
the ‘ unthinkable’ lines are modern highways, which I 
have seen boosted in Indian villages of the High Andes 
by means of special movie-films. To-day America leads 
the world in good roads with nearly 5,000,000 miles. Her 
engineers and contractors are now building roads in Chile, 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, the five Central American States and 
Cuba. This last Republic alone is spending $76,000,000 
on a 700-mile tourist highway through the ‘ Pearl of the 
Antilles.’ Chile has a $200,000,000 programme. National 
Loans advanced by the United States mean millions spent 
at the source, and fat contracts for such concerns as the 
Foundation Company of New York, which I found 
transforming the beautiful capital of Peru: a $50,000,000 
loan went to President Leguia. And, of course, after 
‘exporting highways’ in this fashion, America also 
provides the vehicles that are to run on them. 

In the Latin Republics, over five thousand million 
dollars are now invested. And it will be remembered 
that, as President-elect, Mr Hoover fitted up offices on 
the battleship ‘ Maryland’ and went off on a good-will 
tour among his Iberian customers, from Nicaragua (the 
site of a new inter-oceanic canal) down to Argentina and 
Brazil. In these drowsy regions, sewers and water- 
works are becoming a craze under benign American 
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tutelage. Magnates like Colonel Sosthenes Behn, of the 
International Telegraph and Telephone Co., go up and 
down the Republics acquiring city utilities to the tune 
of millions more. It will be seen that America ‘ goes 
after it,’ and does not stay at home circling blindly in 
the old ruts of Business. Take enormous Russia, where 
150,000,000 customers are seen, and the Soviet Union 
beckons America with a five-year programme which calls 
for capital outlays up to $33,000,000,000. There are to 
be two tractor factories, with an output of 40,000 units 
a day; a motor-works to produce 100,000 cars each year, 
a score of steel-mills, with new mines and power-plants 
as well as chemical, textile, paper, glass, leather, machine- 
building, electro-technical and other industries. 

Now, as in 1922, Mr Hoover refuses to ‘see’ Soviet 
Russia; yet the dollar is on the best of terms with a 
topsy-turvy polity which has thus far confounded all the 
prophets. Mr Ford signed a $30,000,000 contract with 
Valery Meshlauk of the Soviet Supreme Council and Saul 
G. Bron, Chairman of the Amtorg Buying Agency. The 
Seabrook Co. of New York are to construct 10,000 miles 
of Russian roads at a cost of $150,000,000. Among other 
Soviet plans for America are hydro-electric plants and 
irrigation schemes; _ building-projects in Moscow and 
Nizhni Novgorod; farm machinery and factories of all 
sorts, from fertilisers to alarm-clocks. Of cottons alone, 
Russia bought $55,000,000 worth in America last year ; 
so that all told, ‘doing business with the Reds’ is more 
than thrice as profitable as it was with the Tsarist Empire. 
Russia in effect desires to be ‘ electrified ’ in both senses 
of the word, and looks to America to do this for her. 
The Dnieper scheme in the Ukraine is to develop 
800,000 h.p. and power will be carried on high tension 
wires to the Donetz coal-mines. Colonel Hugh L. Cooper, 
the engineer of Muscle Shoals, hopes to finish this dam in 
three years. Other Americans who have a hand in 
Bolshevist works are Thomas D. Campbell, the wheat- 
king, and Owen D. Young (of ‘ Young Plan’ renown), 
who offered credits in electrical machinery up to 
$26,000,000. For electrification Russia is divided into 
five regions: Moscow, Leningrad, the Donetz Basin, the 
Caucasus, and the Urals. All the Soviet leaders admire 
the United States; yet here the break in relations has 
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been more complete than with any European nation. 
Meanwhile, Mr Hoover’s views upon formal recognition is 
keenly canvassed among his own people on the ground 
that he is ‘more concerned with the realities than with 
the legalities of politics.’ Thus far the President has 
given no official sign in this regard. 

With American factories spread from Stalingrad to 
Cork, the American Federation of Labour is uneasy at 
what it calls ‘our expatriated energy.’ Vice-President 
Matthew Woll reckons that alien investments of over 
$3,500,000,000 now figure in ‘the hugest industrial 
migration ever known.’ Some 150 of the biggest corpora- 
tions have set up 2000 establishments in foreign lands. 
Mr Woll cites Ford’s Irish plant to show how American 
workers are put out of jobs. Here the Irish Free State 
gets the taxes. And Ford’s tractors—protected by 
American patents—may be shipped back to the United 
States free of duty, and there sold to aggrieved nationals 
at prices based on the far higher American wage-scale ! 
This curious portent of the United States abroad is traced 
from Canada to Argentina and from England to India, 
with investments and loans which now exceed 
$27,000,000,000. A jute plant vanished from Maine— 
only to be set up in the Orient, leaving high-grade white 
men out of work in favour of 30-cent-a-day brown men in 
‘a huge pool of illiterate, docile, and servile labour.’ It 
were surely as logical, the Labour Unions contend, to allow 
Old-World paupers free access to the United States as to 
permit American factories to migrate wholesale and make 
goods abroad, which can only serve to displace the home- 
land products. The pros and cons of this ‘ exporting of 
America’ have been fiercely debated, especially when 
General Motors bought up the great Opel plant in Germany 
for $28,800,000. This oppressed the Berlin papers even 
more than the French Occupation of the Rhineland : even 
the light-hearted Kladderadatsch saw it as a ‘ knock-auto 
blow’! And that same General Motors, operating from 
200 strategic centres, can now assemble cars and trucks 
which are sold by thousands of agents in more than a 


hundred different nations. 
IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


(To be concluded) 
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Art. 12.—_FOREST RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE. 


THE subject of Empire forestry is almost as vast as the 
British Empire and can therefore be only lightly touched 
upon in the space of an article of this kind. The British 
Empire contains twelve hundred million acres of forest 
land, divided between both hemispheres, and under every 
condition of soil and climate. Lord Clinton, the chairman 
of the Forestry Commission in this country, has drawn 
attention to the danger of a shortage of timber-supplies 
within the Empire. The supply of hardwoods is probably 
sufficient for future needs, but the supply of softwoods is 
a rapidly diminishing asset. Eighty per cent. of the 
world’s demands in timber is for softwoods, and this 
proportion is increasing owing to augmented demands for 
pulp-wood used in the manufacture of paper, artificial 
silk, etc. 

There is a vast and almost unbelievable difference in 
the yield from a forest under forestry control and one that 
depends on natural regeneration for its productivity. 
Bearing this in mind, H.M. Forestry Commission, in 
the year 1920, called into being the British Empire 
Forestry Conference which has since met every two or 
three years, the last meeting being held in Australia in 
1928. Delegates from nearly every dominion and colony 
attended the Conference and valuable reports were presented 
which give an authentic record of forest conditions within 
the Empire. The chief object of the movement is to bring 
home to every separate unit of the Empire the importance 
of establishing a Forest Service and laying down a definite 
forest policy. In spite of the progress already made, a 
period of shortage may be expected before the full benefit 
of an enlightened forest policy is begun to be felt. 
Creating new forest areas or regenerating primeval forests 
is a slow process compared with the life of a man, but if 
carried out systematically it is a sure one. The Report 
of the 1928 Conference points out that although there is 
cause for satisfaction in the progress made during the past 
five years, it is imperative that continued effort should not 
be relaxed, as it is feared that certain parts of the Empire 
are still oblivious to their obligations. 

Great Britain is the greatest importer of timber in the 
world, and although the Empire should be able in time to 
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supply enough of every sort of timber to satisfy our needs, 
we still import nearly 90 per cent. of our timber from 
foreign countries. Our imports of logs and sawn-timber 
last year were valued at approximately 42 million pounds, 
wood manufactures at 8} million pounds, and pulp-wood 
another 8} millions, making a total of nearly 60 million 
pounds, most of which, instead of a comparatively small 
percentage of it, might have been spent within the 
Empire. Remembering the relatively infinitesimal area 
of the British Isles compared with the rest of the Empire, 
it might be thought at first sight that the amount of 
timber we can grow at home is not worth considering ; 
nevertheless, our forests are a valuable national asset that 
we cannot afford to neglect. This became manifest during 
the war when imports of every kind were much curtailed. 
H.M. Forestry Commission is a Government department 
created since the war. It has just concluded the first 
ten years’ work under the scheme outlined by the Acland 
Report, which laid down that 150,000 acres of woodland 
were to be acquired in the ten-year period. The actual 
area acquired to the end of 1928 was 110,910 acres. It 
has been wisely decided to continue the work during the 
next ten years on a slightly increased scale. Speaking in 
the House of Commons in July 1928, Mr Winston 
Churchill, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said : 


‘The Government have undertaken to ask Parliament to 
vote a total sum of 5,500,000/. into the Forestry Fund in equal 
annual instalments during the ten years commencing April 1, 
1929, as compared with 3,500,000/. which has been provided 
during the last ten years. In addition the Forestry Com- 
mission will enjoy an increased revenue from forest products of 
1,400,0002. in all, as compared with 750,000/. which is the 
estimated figure for the first ten years.’ 


Probably no part of our national expenditure is money 
better spent than that allocated to the Forestry 
Commission. 

In addition to work carried out by the Commission 
itself, grants are made to private individuals and local 
authorities to assist them in planting suitable land with 
trees. The Acland Report proposed that during the first 
ten years, 110,000 acres should be afforested in this way 
with State assistance. The actual figures for this work 
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up to the end of 1928 were: planted, 47,373 acres ; 
prepared for planting, 20,571 acres; cleared of scrub, 
9451 acres. Other activities of the Forestry Commission 
are research work and education in forestry, and the 
provision of small-holdings for its employees. Of these 
there are to date some 500 holdings with buildings 
completed ; a further 280 are in course of formation. 
The number of persons employed in the Commission’s 
forests in 1928 was 2740 during the summer months, and 
3565 during the winter. 

The type of tree best suited to the situation and soil 
is selected for planting. Land for forestry purposes has 
been acquired in every part of Great Britain, from Borgie 
in the extreme north of Scotland to Bodmin in Cornwall. 
Including former Crown Woods, there are at present 
80 forest areas administered by the Forestry Commission 
in England and Wales, and 62 in Scotland. Both hard- 
wood and softwood varieties are planted, but chiefly 
softwoods. These include Scots and Corsican pine; 
European and Japanese larch; Douglas fir and Norway 
and Sitka spruce. The hardwoods and broad-leaved 
varieties are mainly oak, ash, and beech. In their latest 
report the Commissioners express their gratitude for gifts 
of seeds from the forest authorities of Canada, Finland, 
France, Latvia, New Zealand, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United States of America. 

The amazing amount of work carried out each year 
by the Forestry Commission may be estimated from a 
paragraph contained in their report of 1928. It says: 
‘The total addition to the woodland area of Great 
Britain (in the year 1928) was 17,129 acres. ... In 
making these plantations and beating up the previous 
years’ plantations 49,998,000 trees were planted.’ The 
italics are ours. The income in 1928 from forestry 
operations was 164,443/., showing an increase over 1927 
of 18,6271. This increase will be progressive as the 
plantations become revenue-producing, but it will be many 
years before the Forestry Commission can expect to 
become self-supporting. Nevertheless, there are indirect 
advantages connected with forestry which should not be 
judged from a strictly economic or material standpoint. 
It gives employment of a healthy nature, and land which 
is not suitable for anything else may often be turned to 
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good account when treated as forest land. Speaking a 
few years ago of the work that the Forestry Commission 
are doing, the Prince of Wales said : 

‘ For every 1000/7. worth of timber sold from the forest, at 
least that sum is expended in wages for felling, sawing, and 
transport, not to mention the sums expended in regenerating 
and tending the forest. The work is good country work, 
healthy, interesting, and steady, and it combines very happily 
with the independent life of the small-holder. No one who 
looks, as I do, with confidence to the future of the British race, 
will ever forget that the forest grows fine men as well as fine 
trees.’ 


Canada is the principal source of coniferous timber 
within the Empire. The centre of the lumber industry 
has been steadily moving westwards as the forests in 
Eastern Canada are becoming depleted of merchantable 
timber, and it has now reached British Columbia where, 
in the Coast district, conifers attain their biggest develop- 
ment. The heaviest stands of timber in Canada are now 
found in this belt. Hardwoods, such as maple, beech, ash, 
oak, hickory, and butternut, come from Eastern Canada, 
mostly north of the Carolinian belt. Adjacent to this 
hardwood belt in Ontario and Quebec is a mixed hardwood 
and softwood belt, but everywhere else, including the 
northern belt and the sub-arctic regions, the forests consist 
mainly of pine, spruce, and fir. The total land area of 
Canada is given at 3,547,230 square miles, of which 
1,151,454 square miles (about one-third) is forest land. 
Of these forests it is estimated that 285,574 square miles 
(about one-quarter) is inaccessible or unprofitable to 
operate. It is further estimated that about one hundred 
thousand million cubic feet of conifers, and fifteen 
thousand million cubic feet of hardwoods can be con- 
sidered as merchantable timber. The general policy of 
the federal and provincial governments has been to dispose 
of the timber by means of licences, rather than to sell 
outright. Taking the Dominion as a whole, only about 
10 per cent. of the forest land has been permanently 
alienated, or, in other words, is in private ownership ; 
about 40 per cent. is under lease or licence to cut; and 
50 per cent. is still neither sold nor leased. 

The National forests under the Dominion Government 
are administered by the Forest Service, which also 
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provides fer fire protection, assists tree planting, and 
conducts industrial investigations in forest products and 
sylviculture throughout the Dominion. Regeneration is 
confined for the most part to clearing of undergrowth, as 
the problem is too vast to do much in the way of tree 
planting. Air-craft are largely used for fire protection 
and detection of fires; they are equipped with wireless, 
and report fires as soon as detected. Almost every form 
of transport, including motor-cars, horses, motor-boats, 
and canoes, is used for patrol and fire-fighting ; portable 
power and hand pumps are also used successfully. This 
fire menace is the most serious problem in forest protec- 
tion which Canada and most other parts of the Empire 
have to face. It is estimated that in Canada twenty-two 
times as much timber is destroyed every year by forest 
fires as is cut for actual use. It may be safely said that 
the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate of 
upwards of four thousand million cubic feet per annum. 
An average increment of 10 or 11 cubic feet per acre 
would make good this amount, but owing to the destruc- 
tion of young growth and the deterioration of soil from 
repeated fires, there is little hope of this rate of increment 
being maintained. 

A report prepared by the Canadian Forestry Service 
for the Third British Empire Forestry Conference, says 
in its summary : 

‘The supply of readily accessible virgin timber is being | 
depleted rapidly in Canada. . . . An increasing amount of 
** second-growth ”’ is being utilised every year, especially for 
** pulp-wood,”’ following the extraction of saw-timber. 

‘ Canada is now exporting annually to the United States of 
America the equivalent of over one thousand million cubic 
feet. . . . In 1917 Canada supplied in pulp-wood, pulp and 
paper, 30 per cent. of the requirements of the United States, 
and in 1926 the percentage had risen to 41. . . . The Dominion 
should be in a position to take advantage of this expanding 
and profitable market at its very doors. . . . Provision should 
be made without delay for securing sufficient net increment 
to meet future requirements. The long time required for a | 
growth of merchantable timber demands a forest policy far 
in advance of immediate necessities.’ 


Taken as a whole, the people and the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments of Canada show 
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a wise and progressive interest in the administration 
and preservation of the vast forest lands which form 
so valuable a portion of the natural resources of the 
Dominion. 

The forests of Newfoundland, next to her fisheries, 
are the most important of her natural resources. It is 
estimated that 10,000 square miles out of a total of 42,000 
are wooded. There is also a large and unsurveyed forest 
area in Labrador-Newfoundland which in future years 
will become a profitable source of forest products. Spruce, 
fir, and a small percentage of white pine constitute the 
bulk of the utilisable timber. The spruce and fir grow 
very thickly, but not of large size, and Newfoundland may, 
therefore, be regarded as a pulp-wood rather than a 
lumber-producing country. There is at present no 
Forestry Service, but it is hoped one may be started on a 
tentative scale in the near future. A Forest Fire Patrol 
on a modest scale has been initiated since 1911 under 
Government auspices, assisted by a committee of large 
Timber-limit owners. The loss from cutting to the forest 
wealth of Newfoundland is slight compared with the loss 
from fire. Before any reforms in cutting or re-afforesta- 
tion methods are considered, this criminal waste of public 
wealth should be checked. The frequency of forest fires 
during the summer months has had the result of making 
people callous to such visitations, and propaganda is 
needed to rouse the population to make efforts to prevent 
and control them. The majority of fires are caused by the 
carelessness of tourists, hunters, and prospectors; others 
by sparks from railway engines; and a few by lightning 
and other unavoidable causes. In some provinces of 
Canada, if the origin of a fire can be traced to carelessness, 
the person responsible is prosecuted and fined. Similar 
legislation should be made general in those parts of the 
Empire where forest fires are of frequent occurrence. 

As might be expected from the popular conception 
of the country, South Africa is not a great timber pro- 
ducing area. Its ambitions are confined to growing and 
preserving enough timber for domestic use, and not to 
building-up an export trade of any consequence. The 
State forests in the Union of South Africa are under the 
administration of the Department of Forestry. The 
indigenous forests cover an area of approximately 1000 
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square miles, and the supplies of virgin timber are 
approaching exhaustion. The present yield from them is 
about 1,500,000 cubic feet per annum, and is likely to fall 
off considerably during the next ten to twenty years. 
The principal species of indigenous trees are yellow-wood, 
stinkwood, assegai, black ironwood, white pear, and box- 
wood. Exotic species are conifers, eucalyptus, and wattles. 
The Department of Forestry’s statement prepared for the 
last British Empire Forestry Conference says : 


‘ Plantations of exotic hardwoods must be relied upon to 
replace the present importations of about 10,000,000 cubic feet 
of broad-leaved timber and to allow for future expansion of 
requirements. The existing State and private plantations will 
do so to a large extent, and the areas are being steadily 
increased by yearly afforestation. Asregardssoftwoods, .. . 
the yearly afforestation with conifers of about 12,000 acres 
by the State alone, apart from appreciable areas by public 
bodies and private persons and companies, is making 
considerable provision for the future.’ 


For many years the administration of the State forests 
in New Zealand was under the control of the Lands and 
Survey Department, but in 1919 a separate Forestry 
Department was formed. In 1920 a definite national 
forestry policy was evolved with the object of ensuring 
ample native-grown timber supplies for New Zealand by 
the management of State forests on a sustained-yield 
basis. Tree-planting in New Zealand has been in practice 
on an organised scale for more than half a century, but 
of late years interest in timber resources has become 
general throughout the Dominion. Plantation is facili- 
tated in most districts by the remarkably rapid growth of 
the trees owing to favourable conditions of soil and 
climate. Rising prices have attracted the business com- 
munity to the commercial possibilities of timber-growing, 
and there are now several public and private companies 
engaged in tree-planting, with a total subscribed capital 
of over half a million pounds. An active policy of 
afforestation is also carried out by the State Forestry 
Service, and assistance in tree-planting is given to local 
bodies and private persons. Since 1923, the Forestry 
Service has added 63,000 acres to the forest areas by 
planting and direct seeding. 

There are many useful varieties of trees indigenous 
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to New Zealand, among which may be mentioned the 
kauri; the rimu, or red pine; the kahikatea, or white 
pine; the totara and the matai—all of which are soft- 
woods. Of hardwoods, beech and tawa are the chief. 
Exports of New Zealand timber in 1926 were valued at 
457,627/., and imports at 853,1117. The problem of fire- 
protection in New Zealand forests is of special importance 
because many of its indigenous trees are more susceptible 
to damage or destruction from fire than the type of 
conifer found in the Northern Hemisphere. The annual 
loss from forest fires prior to 1920 was from 40 to 150 
square miles; thanks, however, to the vigilance of the 
new Forestry Department, the fire-menace is now under 
control and the fire-loss in 1926—27 was only 121. 

The influence of bird and animal life on forest growth 
is not overlooked. Birds are encouraged on account of 
their good offices in keeping down insect pests, but deer 
and wild-pigs have proved a nuisance. It was found that 
the annual increase of deer amounted to 25 per cent., 
and the annual damage they did to the forests was in the 
neighbourhood of 180,000/. From 1920 to date, at least 
40,000 deer have been exterminated by systematic culling, 
payment of bounty, and open season. In North Island, 
61,500 wild pigs have been destroyed by adopting a 
similar policy. The opossum is another animal found in 
great numbers and widely distributed throughout the 
forests, but as it forms a valuable by-product and is quite 
harmless to the trees, strict regulations for opossum- 
trapping are enforced to prevent over-trapping. The 
latest Report of the New Zealand Forest Service concludes 
with the following words: ‘A forest sense has been 
- instilled into all classes, and general support in its forward 
forest policy is extended to the State Forest Service by 
Parliament, Press, and public alike.’ 

The Commonwealth Government of Australia has 
recently established a Forestry Department and a School 
of Forestry. Prior to this, forestry matters were entirely 
in the care of the various State Governments, which still 
control all except the forests in Commonwealth territory. 
Each State has organised a separate Department or 
Commission specially charged with the control of State 
forests. The forests are improved by scientific treatment 
and thinning, by the making of roads and fire-breaks, and 
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by the removal and destruction of débris. Provision is 
made for effective fire-patrols in forest districts. At the 
Interstate Conference on Forestry, held at Hobart in 
1920, the Forestry Authorities of the various States 
agreed upon the necessity of reserving an area of 24,500,000 
acres of indigenous forest land to meet the present and 
future needs of Australia. The area of State forests 
reserved in perpetuity is still a long way short of this 
figure: in June 1927 it amounted to only 12,137,639 
acres, or 49°5 per cent. of the agreed quota. 

Recognition of the need for systematic sylviculture 
has led to the creation in all the States of a number of 
nurseries and plantations ; up to the year 1927 the total 
area of all such plantations was 48,109 acres of softwoods, 
and 11,761 acres of hardwoods. In 1926-27 the imports 
of timber into Australia were valued at 5,033,4392., 
chiefly softwoods from Norway, Sweden, the United States 
of America, Canada, New Zealand, and Japan. Exports 
were valued at 1,464,405/., so it is seen that Australia has 
much lee-way to make up before it can hope to be even 
self-supporting as a timber-producing country. 

The most widely spread of indigenous trees in Australia 
are the several varieties of eucalyptus ; other species that 
have been exported to this country are the karri and 
jarra. Though large areas of virgin forest still remain, 
much of it has been destroyed by agriculturalists and 
pastoralists who have cleared the land by ‘ ring-barking ’ 
the trees. It is not unlikely that climatic changes are 
caused thereby, and it is stated that planting trees on 
denuded lands beneficially affects the rainfall. Suc- 
cessful planting of exotics in various parts of Australia has 
demonstrated that the climate suits a large number of the 
most valuable of the world’s timber trees. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that a ‘ forest-conscience ’ has 
begun to be acquired by the people of Australia, the 
benefit of which will be increasingly felt in future years. 

Many of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates are 
situated in tropical or sub-tropical regions and, 
consequently, show a preponderance of hardwoods over 
softwoods ; some of these are already established in the 
timber trade, others of proved or potential value are at 
present only known to the forest authorities. Of the 
better-known hardwoods mention may be made of 
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mahogany from British West Africa, British Honduras, 
and Jamaica; ebony and African walnut from Nigeria ; 
ebony and lignum-vitze from Jamaica and the Bahama 
Islands; and greenheart from British Guiana. This 
last colony possesses immense resources of hardwood 
timber, the development of which is only retarded by lack 
of transport facilities. Kenya is becoming noted as a 
source for the supply of pencil cedar, and from British 
North Borneo there is a fairly large trade in red and white 
cedar and in camphor-wood. The Report on Timber of 
the Imperial Economic Committee holds out the sug- 
gestion that many of the little-known varieties are lighter 
hardwoods, which can, for many purposes, be used in 
place of softwoods in the countries of their growth, thus 
avoiding the necessity of importing softwoods, and even 
creating an export trade for this class of timber. Nigeria 
is believed to possess many varieties of lighter hardwoods 
which have never been exploited. 

India affords a striking example of the value to any 
country cf a wise forest policy. The State administration 
of the forests in India had its inception as a whole in 1867. 
To-day, not only has all danger of depletion in the future 
been removed, but the forests return an annual revenue 
of nearly 2,000,000/., which is steadily increasing. In the 
Himalaya districts are extensive areas of coniferous 
forest, amounting to about 3} million acres, and also 
many valuable deodar softwood forests. Elsewhere in 
India there exist several varieties of hardwoods of proved 
usefulness. Burma enjoys something approaching a 
monopoly in the supply of teak ; pyinkada is a newcomer 
from Burma of which much is expected on account of 
its durability. Another district that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Forestry Service is the Andaman 
Islands, a small chain of islands in the Bay of Bengal. 
They are clothed down to the water’s edge with dense 
tropical vegetation. The timber is readily accessible, 
and included among other varieties of economic value are 
padauk, silver greywood, and white mahogany. 


The salient facts that emerge after considering the 
Empire’s forestry resources as a whole, are the threat of 
a shortage of softwoods, and the great possibilities of 
extending the trade in all classes of timber. There is also 
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satisfaction to be gained from the thought that scientific 
treatment of the forests is now being applied in all parts of 
the Empire, and a ‘ forest-conscience’ awakened among 
its peoples. Although nearly every forestry expert has 
warned us of the coming shortage or complete failure in 
the supply of softwoods, not only from the British Empire 
but from the world at large, it is pointed out by the 
Imperial Economic Committee that this feeling of appre- 
hension is not shared by members of the timber trade in 
the United Kingdom. Their point of view is that substi- 
tutes for timber will be increasingly used in many trades, 
and higher prices will bring within economic range fresh 
forest areas hitherto untouched. Whether or not they 
have lulled themselves into a false sense of security, time 
alone can tell. But while making every possible provision 
for the future in the way of regeneration, we cannot be 
expected to make too great sacrifices for posterity by 
rigidly restricting output. We are justified in taking 
economic advantage of the great natural resources ready 
to hand. 

Three problems are involved: (1) The care and con- 
servation of the forests. (2) Research work into the 
suitability of different classes of timber for different 
trades. (3) Propaganda for Empire timber, and finding 
a market for new or little-known varieties. This article 
has attempted to show what is being done to solve the 
first problem: the Empire Marketing Board may be 
trusted to look after the other two. One way it is helping 
is by giving a grant of 30,0007. to provide funds for an 
extension of the activities of the Forest Products Research 
Station at Princes Risborough. An Empire Timber 
Committee will be established under the chairmanship of 
Sir George Courthope, with the object of exploring the 
practical uses of the many different classes of timber 
which form so valuable an asset of the British Empire. 


R. E. TURNBULL. 
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Art. 13.—THE PRIME MINISTER. 


James Ramsay MacDonald—Labour’s Man of Destiny. 
By H. Hessell Tiltman. Jarrolds, 1929. 


In the long list of famous careers, begun in the humble 
surroundings of Scottish manse or cottage (and the list 
includes archbishops and generals, judges, explorers, 
empire builders, professors, and captains of industry), 
future historians will assuredly award a high place to 
James Ramsay MacDonald, while Scotsmen will add a 
pleasing footnote that, whereas most of these eminent men 
have made their subsequent homes away from their 
native villages (and indeed many away from Scotland 
altogether), Mr Ramsay MacDonald still calls Lossiemouth 
his home, and has built himself a house there. 

From a two-roomed cottage to Downing Street and 
Chequers is.a steep climb and one that could never be 
achieved by anybody without character, determination, 
dogged thoroughness, and high ability, or without certain 
external aids which, in the case of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, 
may be summed up in a good and courageous mother, 
ready to face Fortune’s frowns without flinching, a stern 
but sympathetic dominie, and above all else a wife whose 
true nobility of character, sweetness of disposition, and 
goodness of soul attracted and uplifted all who came across 
her. From the parish school upwards to pupil teacher ; 
to the miserably paid work of an addressing clerk in 
Fleet Street; to journalist; to private secretary; to 
organiser of the first efforts of Labour ; to secretary of the 
Labour Representation Council; to chairman of the 
Labour party; to Leader of the Opposition; and to 
Prime Minister—these have been the steps, and the 
climbing of them has often been hard. The Prime 
Minister of 1924 and 1929 was also the execrated ‘ anti- 
war traitor ’ of 1914-18, whom his own party had deposed 
from leadership (‘ When I was marching out of step with 
you,’ said Mr MacDonald afterwards, ‘ and very unhappy 
about it, but in step with my conscience’), and whose 
constituency at Leicester had turned him out by a record 
majority. To-day Leicester has conferred on the ‘ outcast’ 
the freedom of the city, its highest honour. How, then, 
was this climb achieved ? By Socialism ? Certainly not. 
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Socialism may have been the end in view but individualism 
was the means, and individualism in its best and most 
laudable form. The MacDonalds of this world do not 
wait for equality of opportunity and a State-smoothing 
of the way ; they make their own opportunities and carve 
out their own ways, all honour to them when they do this 
without trampling on others or casting away those who 
have been useful to them. To help the causes which they 
have at heart they must force themselves to the front, and 
that process is individualistic. 

Mr Tiltman has used his materials and marshalled his 
facts well and allowed Mr MacDonald to tell his own story, 
as far as possible, by extracts from writings and speeches. 
No one can accuse him of impartiality; but then no 
writer of biography such as this, can claim so frigid a 
literary virtue. Difficult phases and facts are lightly 
passed over, while much stress is laid on all that helps to 
develop the theme in hand—as is only to be expected. 
Certain important facts are, however, made clear, and 
they are that Mr MacDonald is an upright man and a 
man of vision with a stern sense of duty, high moral 
responsibility, and a very sensitive conscience. He has 
never had leanings towards revolutionary methods; he 
has set his face against the ‘ Socialism in our time ’ of the 
extremist, and he has always upheld the inevitability of 
gradualness and progress by parliamentary action and 
evolution. To say that in times of election fever and 
moments of stress and bitterness of soul he has shown 
want of patience and judgment and has exaggerated and 
expressed opinions which it is to be hoped are not really 
his inward conviction, is only to say that he is human and 
has his faults. Few, indeed, are they who can always be 
trusted to keep the high level of scrupulous fairness and 
never to take a mean advantage of such opportunities as 
occur in any emergency, and the Conservative party is 
fortunate in having in Mr Baldwin one of those few. 

Mr MacDonald first stood for Parliament in 1895; 
his ‘labour’ programme was not viewed with favour in 
Southampton, and he found himself at the bottom of the 
poll. Thirty-four years afterwards we look at this pro- 
gramme and find that it includes an eight-hour day; a 
stricter Employers’ Liability Act with no contracting out ; 
reform of the Poor Law, including Old Age Pensions ; 
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more thorough factory legislation ; measures for dealing 
with unemployment; a graduated income tax; adult 
suffrage ; abolition of breakfast table duties; payment 
of members; the abolition of the House of Lords and 
Home Rule for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Apart 
from the House of Lords, and Scotland and Wales, no 
conservatively minded borough would now boggle at 
such a programme. 

In 1923 Mr MacDonald eagerly supported in the House 
of Commons the Labour motion that, ‘In view of the 
failure of the capitalist system to adequately utilise and 
organise natural resources and productive power and to 
provide the necessary standard of life for vast numbers of 
the population . . . this House declares that legislative 
efforts should be directed to the gradual supersession of 
the capitalist system by an industrial and social order 
based upon the public ownership and democratic control 
of the instruments of production and distribution.’ In 
his speech he said, ‘Capitalism must always secure 
insecurity—insecurity of labour, insecurity of supply.’ 
This is attractively epigrammatic, but in view of State- 
controlled industry in this and other countries which 
have tried such experiments (and found them costly) we 
fail to be convinced that either security or comfort of the 
worker follows of necessity in that line. 

We ask, then, frankly, What is this apparently 
pernicious evil, capitalism ? Must this system which has 
been the mainspring in bringing the world from the 
‘simple life’ of the Stone Age to its present state of 
civilisation be so absolutely wrong? We look at the 
inventions which have marked the progress of the world, 
the general increase of comfort, the gradual amelioration 
by parliamentary and social efforts of the lot of the less 
fortunate in the general community, the development of 
science and learning, and we find that they all have come 
to pass under a system of capitalism. 

No one attempts to deny that capitalism has covered 
many evils and that there have been, and are, many bad 
capitalist employers and often impossible conditions of 
life. But, while many selfish and greedy persons have 
misused their powers, infinitely more numerous have 
been the benefactors. The evil is not inherent in 
capitalism but in capitalism misused. If capitalism in 
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itself is wrong, then every man who has anything beyond 
the mere necessities of life, every one who employs any 
one else, every one who has any implement or machine 
wherewith to labour and produce, must be a sinner, to a 
greater or less degree according to his opportunities. 

Mr MacDonald is a capitalist ; all the members of his 
government are capitalists; and doubtless most of the 
noisiest of the Clydeside members of Parliament are in 
some measure capitalists too. None of them could have 
reached their present positions without being so; nor 
can they carry on their work without some capital basis. 
No flourishing Trade Union is without investments, and 
every ‘ Red’ club would like to have them. 

The vague and general accusations against capitalism 
in which unfortunately even Mr MacDonald sometimes 
indulges may catch votes, but they are not just, and they 
are capable of rebounding dangerously. The test is not 
so much what a man has but what he does with it. The 
rich idler who spends his wealth in unproductive extrava- 
gance and luxury is a curse not only to the party which he 
supports (and, alas, he usually supports the Conservative 
party which does not want him!) but to his country ; 
and if Mr MacDonald can devise means for the oblitera- 
tion of such vicious drones he will have every right-minded 
citizen behind him. In this connection it is refreshing to 
find Mr Ben Tillett telling a Trade Union audience that 
it is merely silly to wait for the abolition of something 
vaguely called capitalism when the organising powers 
of the capitalist are getting steadily more and not less 
necessary to industry. Moreover, Mr Snowden, addressing 
the International Thrift Congress last October, extolled 
the value of saving and investment to produce capital. 
This sounds very different from the preachings of Socialist 
orators and vote seekers ! 

A relative of a very well-known public character was 
asked why that eminent person was so bitterly opposed 
to Socialism. The answer was,‘ So-and-So is very fond 
of money, and he is afraid that if the Socialists gain power 
they will take it away from him.’ That sums up the 
cheap taunt that is always being made against the Con- 
servative party. It is true, of course, in so far that no 
one likes to lose his money, especially if it is to go to 
people who, he thinks, will put that money to wrong 
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purposes. It is, however, equally true that no party has 
shown greater altruism than the Conservatives, when 
convinced of the country’s need. To take an example— 
Was it a well-to-do Socialist who in the War took the 
lead by handing over a large portion of his total pos- 
sessions, voluntarily and anonymously, for the good 
of the State? No, it was the Conservative leader, 
Mr Baldwin. 

Mr MacDonald, in his less responsible years, has flirted 
dangerously with the capital levy, and in his mouth the 
advantages of that nostrum sounded plausible. All that 
a man has to do is to take a portion of his income tax, 
capitalise it, pay it over, and go on his way rejoicing 
and none the worse off, as far as everyday life is con- 
cerned, as he is no longer paying the income tax—and, 
says Mr MacDonald, it can only happen once, never 
again. But how can Mr MacDonald or any one else 
guarantee that finality, or prevent the wholesale upset 
of the financial market which the levy must produce ? 
Words divorced from reality are a curse to any person or 
party, and the Labour party are offenders more than most! 

We may think Mr MacDonald no little of an indi- 
vidualist. He is never tired of telling us that he is an 
ardent disciple of Socialism and we must believe the words 
of so honest aman. Let us examine this Socialism of his 
a little more as it is expressed in his own words. In 1906 
he wrote, ‘ The politics of the Socialist may be enormous ; 
they may be absurd. But they deal with life. They 
raise broad, interesting, and vital principles.’ Quite so ; 
we admit the interest and vitality, but they are too often 
marred by unworkable absurdities. In the same year as 
he made that assertion, Mr MacDonald wrote : 


‘The task of the Socialist is to make the public familiar 
with the distinction on the one hand between property which 
enables the holder to exploit the labour of other people, and 
on the other hand which an individual must possess to enable 
him to live and develop his individuality.’ 


Let us change the word ‘ exploit ’ to ‘ misuse ’ to make the 
meaning clearer and then we are in agreement with him. 
Most of us are willing to be satisfied with enough property 
to live on and for the development of our minds and indi- 
viduality—the trouble is that some find the process 
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so much more expensive than others. We are reminded of 
the Bard in A. D. Godley’s ‘ Lyra Frivola’: 


‘ He prays for nought 

But what the truly virtuous crave. 
That is, the things he really ought 

to have. 

‘ The simple income of the poor, 

His meek poetic soul content, 
Say 30,000/. at four 

per cent. 


* His taste in residence is plain, 
No palaces his heart rejoice. 

A cottage in a lane (Park Lane 
for choice).’ 


What, then, is Socialism ? If it means social reform, 
better housing, better conditions of life for the poor, 
more opportunities for work, we are all Socialists, as 
a famous Radical, whose inner prejudices were narrowly 
Tory, Sir William Harcourt, said forty years ago. But 


if it means the State management of enterprise and 
industry, then Conservatives, while admitting that in 
some affairs the State must be in control (and in some, 
indeed, might take more vigorous control, as in saving 
the beauties of our countryside), are opposed to any such 
extension as is not absolutely necessary. If, however, 
what is meant is the abolition of capitalism (as has been 
emphasised by Mr MacDonald), then we are positively 
opposed to it, and maintain that the Prime Minister and 
his followers are preaching doctrines which cannot be put 
into practice without revolution, and, moreover, through 
their discussion can only lead to the crude discontent 
which is fatal to industry. 

It would be unfair to leave the subject of Mr Mac- 
Donald without paying a just tribute to his noble utter- 
ances. When we find him saying, ‘It is a renewal of 
vision that we want,’ or ‘I am one of those who say that 
until you can enlist the soul of your worker you are going 
to have neither duty nor amplitude coming from his 
efforts,’ or ‘ The one thing that matters in this life is the 
spirit. If you do not lay the foundations of your house 
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from bricks made from the spirit, great will be the 
destruction,’ we recognise in him the moral strength and 
insight of the great leader which he is. 

There are also other sides of Mr MacDonald of which 
we get glimpses in Mr Tiltman’s book—MacDonald, the 
taciturn and aloof, ‘ the chill of going into his room (on 
invitation, there are only two people known to have made 
a practice of walking in unexpected and unasked) and 
being looked at, if looked at at,all, as though not there.’ 
Then there is the MacDonald of the Morayshire links or 
the garden at Chequers with the true countryman’s love 
of nature and sympathetic knowledge of birds and flowers. 
Also, the MacDonald of the home life, the wide-read 
student of the spacious library, or the joyous talker of the 
family Sunday tea-parties. And lastly, we may add the 
Ambassador of Peace in U.S.A. Representing not a 
party but the whole country, by his dignity and earnest 
nobility of expression, he raised, in the sunshine of 
popular acclaim, a high standard of statesmanship which 
we hope, not without misgivings, will be maintained in 
the more ruffled atmosphere of parliamentary sessions. 

The ‘ Quarterly Review’ stands, and always’ has 
stood, for individualism, for the limitation of State control 
and an enlightened social reform. It has seen twenty- 
three prime ministers come and go and, of course, many 
more ministries than that. Its criticism of some of those 
ventures in government has been downright, caustic and 
destructive, but it has always paid allegiance to sterling 
character and worth. Perhaps with the passing of years 
it has mellowed (as its adversaries also have mellowed) ; 
at any rate it now sees the advent of a young and vital 
party to power with a very friendly interest in all that 
concerns constructive action in the fields of social and 
political Idealism, as can be common to all parties ; 
working for a nobler, healthier, better educated, and better 
housed people at home, and the honour and prestige of 
Great Britain standing high abroad. With that the old 
‘ Quarterly’ cordially agrees, but its condemnation of 
false economics, and a so-called Socialism, that is unwork- 
able, will, we hope, continue to be of a strength that even 
the shades of Gifford and Lockhart, of Peel, Salisbury, 
and Disraeli will approve ! 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


The Middle Ages—Dante and Machiavelli—The Death of 
Marlowe—Merezhkovsky’s Napoleon—George Sand— 
Sir Cecil Spring Rice and Sir George Parkin— July 
1914 ’—Proverbs and a Miscellany—The English Novel 
—Some Works of Fiction. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD Masiin HuvimMe, of Stanford 
University, has justified a difficult and ambitious effort 
with his comprehensive study of ‘The Middle Ages’ 
(Allen & Unwin), the latest addition to the ‘ American 
Historical Series.’ The mere effort of dealing in one 
volume, which is neither unwieldy, dry, nor scrappy, 
with centuries of such deep moment to humanity, with 
their complex and manifold causes, outbreaks and heresies, 
as those which elapsed between the dying greatness of 
the Roman Empire in the fourth century and the issue of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy a thousand years afterwards, 
belongs to the exceptional; yet it can truly be said that 
not once does the author fall from the high level of 
intellectual and literary quality that marks the work. 
Frequently he has passages of imaginative power and 
melodious felicity, pointing an outstanding character, 
illustrating an epochal movement, painting medieval 
circumstance in vital colours. This is, indeed, a work of 
considerable value, sound and ever moving as it records 
the hopes, follies, triumphs, and failures of the peoples of 
Europe during the years which led from the chaos that 
followed the downfall of Rome, to the first gleam of 
dawn which eventually quickened to the blaze of the 
Renaissance. 

One sees as in an unfolding panorama the processes of 
Time bringing its changes, with religion losing its early 
idealism and lapsing to a dark, elaborate formalism, 
despite the efforts after moral independence and uplift 
of hermits and fathers and the founders of the religious 
orders, prominent among whom was Francis of Assisi 
with his ideals like flowers and stars. Then, battering 
down old walls and forces, come the wild Germanic tribes, 
and, when their destructive day was ended, arose con- 
quering Islam with its many cultural influences on 
Europe. Professor Hulme has done well in emphasising 
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that result of the Crusades which earlier historians often 
slurred, as also in bringing out the harmful effect of Papal 
domination through Europe over those and the later 
burgeoning years. The first part of his study culminates 
with the glory of Charlemagne, that figure of truth and 
mysticism which yet appears more legendary than actual 
to modern eyes. There follows the growth of Feudalism, 
with its strengthening and weakening consequences, until 
the power of the nobles has become centralised in that of 
the King. Meanwhile, the townsfolk have found security 
within their own battlemented walls, and learning, art, 
and literature have been brought to fruitful and inspiring 
dominance. In the course of his survey, Professor Hulme 
emphasises the valuable results of the medizeval heresies 
on European charity and thought—a further point of 
freshness in a work of historical value. 

There is obviously so very much more in the Divine 
Comedy than is suggested in Miss Gertrude Leigh’s limited 
interpretation of its earlier cantos that the natural 
tendency would be summarily to reject the theory under- 
lying her ‘New Light on the Youth of Dante ’ (Faber) 
and to regard it as one more volume wasted on a futile 
quest. We do not see our way to accept her particular 
view, that in the third to the thirteenth cantos of the 
‘Inferno’ the poet was merely satirising the debased 
religious system and Papal administration of his age ; 
although, of course, in his enmity to the forces, political 
and religious, which had driven him to exile and soured 
his heart Dante did strike back through fierce irony and 
the naked record of hurtful facts at the persons and 
institutions that he hated. The Divine Comedy, through 
its three parts, was at once a challenge, a repudiation, an 
enlightenment, and an emotional appeal for love, charity, 
and justice—though possibly that personal appeal was un- 
conscious. But at no considerable part of it can we feel 
that it was exclusively autobiographical or urged with a 
special purpose. Even the moving story of Francesca 
and her lover, which relieves immeasurably the darkness 
and horrors of the ‘ Inferno,’ is used by Miss Leigh for 
her particular theory as being an allegory with a 
deliberately hidden meaning which she has not revealed. 
We admire her ingenuity, patience, and scholarship, and 
accept the idea that in part she is true; but—as with 
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the advocates of the absurd Baconian theory, and by 
mentioning that we imply no base comparisons—she is 
too absolute. 

To humanise Machiavelli, four hundred years afterwards, 
would appear at first glance to be a hopeless, unnecessary 
process; but the tendency of these times is to see new 
sides of established figures and to find, as it were, red 
blood in colourless veins; so why not do so with him 
who, in the general mind, on the basis of his treatise 
* The Prince,’ is regarded as the Iago of political thought ? 
Dr Orestes Ferrara, under the auspices of the John 
Hopkins Press of Baltimore, has successfully fulfilled 
this humanising process by issuing a translation of 
‘The Private Correspondence of Nicolo Machiavelli’ 
(Oxford University Press), in which we see this Iago as a 
genial and vital fellow, amiable, amusing. Keen to do 
his work thoroughly, a good deal of a libertine but yet a 
good husband and father. All this is far removed from 
the calculating man-machine of the popular apprehension, 
coldly working out theories that should strengthen 
tyranny and make the State a perfect though inhuman 
instrument. Machiavelli loathed ecclesiasticism at a 
time when priestcraft was at its worst, and over the 
great religious problems he was before his time. There- 
fore, to some extent he paid the penalty of being better 
than his superiors; but these letters are personal rather 
than historical—indeed, they provide little information 
on the events of his period—but they do show the man 
himself, and every devil is entitled to his due. And at 
this opportune hour comes a handsome and _ limited 
edition of ‘The Prince,’ reprinted by the De La More 
Press from the translation of 1640 by Edward Dacres, 
with a scholarly introduction by Mr W. E. C. Baynes. 

The circumstances associated with Marlowe’s death 
have been flooded in recent years with fresh and searching 
beams of light, but the mystery remains unsolved and is 
little likely ever to be convincingly settled. The whole 
question, so far as the information available permits, has 
been re-studied by a pastmaster of Elizabethan research, 
Dr F. S. Boas, in a little volume entitled—not quite 
appropriately—‘ Marlowe and his Circle’ (Clarendon 
Press). With sympathy, yet with point, Dr Boas has 
brought together the ascertained facts of the tragedy 
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that happened in Deptford on that dark day of May in 
1593, and—what in these investigations is not less 
important—has shrewdly examined the characters of the 
three men who were Marlowe’s associates then and has 
found the record as bad as can be. Nicholas Skeers, a 
sneak-thief among other things; Ingram Frizer, whose 
dagger struck the fatal blow; and Robert Poley, fitly 
described by the author as ‘the very genius of the 
Elizabethan underworld,’ and whose path had crossed 
those of famous historical people, including Babington, 
the Walsinghams, Philip Sidney, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and, now, Christopher Marlowe. Those were desperate 
days, when death and murder were easy, and as probably 
Marlowe had been drawn into some part of the service of 
espionage it is not difficult, fitting the puzzle together 
and remembering that Poley was a notorious spy, to 
assume that no mere accident led to the poet’s death. 
It was murder most foul, as in the best itis. And so the 
light of the very bright star of the dawn of Elizabethan 
glory was quenched in squalor. 

There are books which, however well translated, do not 
bear translation, at any rate into English; and Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky’s ‘Life of Napoleon’ (Dent) is one of 
them. It is not that the translator has positively failed 
or that what Merezhkovsky has to say is not interesting ; 
it is merely that such lyrical ecstasy, such rhetorical over- 
abundance, as this author exudes and chants, does not 
find a natural setting in our normal tongue. He is 
eloquent and extravagant, both in his words and his 
views of Napoleon. He sees the Emperor as a god among 
the stars, superman, divine, superdivine ; and then comes 
flatly against his colossal failures, which were mainly the 
fruits of vanity, obstinacy, gross meanness, and selfish- 
ness. He tries to be fair, even to Hudson Lowe who had 
an impossible task and for a hundred years has been 
infamously abused for his management and mismanage- 
ment; but the prime fault of this still entertaining book 
is its inability to see the great little man truly. ‘ Napo- 
leon,’ declares Merezhkovsky, ‘ was inspired by the most 
sublime of human ideals—universal peace, the fraternal 
comity of nations, the Kingdom of God on earth.’ Such 
a statement makes one gasp. It proves the book not 
history or biography but merely a picturesque laudation 
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of one who ran and ransacked through Europe and in his 
endeavour to raise himself to the clouded heights brought 
such ruin and bankruptcy of men and means to France 
that even now she has not recovered from the blight and 
orgy of Napoleonism. 

There was something very attractive about George 
Sand, and with all her weaknesses and furious self-sacrifice 
for her series of lovers, it is possible to feel sympathetic 
towards her, even when she outpours her phrases—it may 
be of passion but often it was fustian—on life, literature, 
art, humanity, and the rest of it. Her life was both 
excessively real and extraordinarily unreal. So many of 
the men and women of her acquaintance who wrought 
or pretended in the causes of art were like painted puppets 
or poseurs; and although Madame Dudevant knew and 
sometimes loved many who were possibly worth while, as 
Chopin, Liszt, and Heine, she also knew many who were 
not, and those included the minor poet Alfred de Musset, 
to whom she gave her best. The affectations that were 
as numerous as birds in that world of artifice! She asked 
Sainte-Beuve needlessly what was the meaning of love, 
and in his phrase-making manner he answered, ‘It means 
tears ; if you weep, you love!’ It is sad that so loyal a 
woman, so rich and passionate in her life, and hard- 
working a writer, should have been shabbily treated both 
by gods and men; she certainly chose her lovers badly. 
They came, kissed and went, and left her so often heart- 
broken that she was able soon to become enured to her 
breaking misery. This new edition of ‘The Intimate 
Journal of George Sand’ (Williams and Norgate) con- 
tains more than a due amount of American flavouring, 
but for those who cannot read the French original it 
should do. 

After all, it is the man himself that matters; and in 
‘The Life of Alfred Nobel’ (Heinemann) by H. Schiick 
and R. Sohlman, the attractive personality of the great 
chemist and pacificist outlives his extraordinary inventive 
and business powers and even his great practical ideals 
for the furtherance and maintenance of peace in the 
world. How often are successful industrialists made 
occasions for irony! though generally it is the contrast 
of their vast, unusable wealth and their personal powers 
for enjoying it that are remarked. With Alfred Nobel 
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also there is irony, but it is of a higher kind. The inventor 
of dynamite and nitroglycerine, pre-eminent factors in 
war and destruction, has become the greatest apostle of 
peace, so far as practical measures go, since the Christian 
era began, and, of course, also before that. His biography 
makes attractive reading. We see the man, and honour 
him: we realise the ways in which his rewards for world- 
service were inspired and worked out, and also we see 
the humour of it, for Nobel had a kindly ironical insight 
—on lawyers, ladies, and other institutions—which is 
amusingly reflected here. 

When everything else has been forgotten about Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, he will be remembered as the author 
of the noble lines beginning 


‘I vow to thee, my Country, all earthly things above, 
Entire and whole and perfect the service of my love.’ 


They are a suitable memorial for him who served his 
country wholeheartedly for so long, in countries ranging 
from Japan to Persia and Russia to U.S.A., and who 
died with tragic suddenness just after his recall from 
America, a recall carried out by cable with amazing 
gracelessness and want of consideration, while the just 
and well-earned appreciation of his work, which would 
have soothed his soul, arrived too late. In ‘The Letters 
and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice ’ (Constable), 
edited with skill by Mr Stephen Gwynn, we watch the 
development of a notable character. We are shown a 
man of great ability and wit, with a genius for friendship, 
devoted to his family, a diplomat and a poet, yet withal 
of gusty temper, at times mordantly critical, suffering 
fools ungladly, and often most pessimistic in his outlook. 
As our Ambassador in U.S.A. during the War, he had a 
post of extreme difficulty and was much criticised. Com- 
parison was made with the more flamboyant and seem- 
ingly more popular methods of Bernstorff, while Sir Cecil 
was said to be difficult and aloof—but at least it can be 
said that Bernstoff failed and Spring Rice succeeded. 
Happy is the man whose life-story is told by the right 
biographer, for often have tributes of lead buried in 
oblivion brave memories. Happy, therefore, should be 
the spirit of ‘Sir George Parkin’ (Macmillan) whose 
biography has been fitly and felicitously written by Sir 
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John Willison. It would have been easy for this record 
of educational and political strivings to be as dull as the 
proverbial blue book; yet its plain facts are presented 
with a grace which charms the reader and brings out the 
spiritual greatness of the man. Parkin’s abundant 
activities in public life can be divided into three parts : 
his work as a school-teacher, college-master, and educa- 
tional reformer; his strenuous efforts for Imperial 
Federation in those fin-de-sitcle days (how nice it is to be 
able to use again that supralapsarian cliché!) when 
Gladstonian Radicals in a barren self-sufficiency talked 
glibly of cutting the painter which linked the colonies 
with the Motherland; and his culminating work as the 
administrator of the Rhodes Trust; while out of this 
narrative of hard service there shines the bright spirit of 
an Empire-builder. ‘His inspired devotion fed the 
spirit of an Empire,’ says Sir John Willison, and it is true, 
for there is no measuring the effect of his unresting efforts 
in the cause of Imperial Federation, which although itself, 
in a way, a lost cause, was yet the beginning of a great 
ideal and movement which, in the crisis of the Great 
War, proved that the Commonwealth of the British 
Empire lived and was strong, and thereby helped greatly 
to save civilisation. 

Among recent war books few are more interesting than 
‘July 1914’ by Emil Ludwig (Putnams). Herr Ludwig 
writes with the training of a historian, the dissecting skill 
of a literary surgeon, and the style of a good novelist ; the 
result is a remarkable book. If we start with the premise 
that in all countries the men in the street, in the office, 
at the plough, were opposed to war (until carried away 
by the fever of national excitement), we must come to 
the conclusion that the ‘war mind’ rested with the 
upper classes and officials. Guilt lay not vertically 
according to countries but horizontally in certain strata 
in all countries—and not only with sinners of commission 
but with those of omission also. Therefore, thinks Herr 
Ludwig, though Berchtold, the chief offender, deliberately 
forced on war with Serbia regardless of consequences, 
Asquith and Grey, who emphatically did not want war 
but failed to take a strong position in declaring their 
intentions in time, were not free from guilt. Between 
these ‘ committers ’ and ‘ omitters ’ come others like the 
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Kaiser, promising unconditional help to Austria and vain- 
gloriously rattling the sabre early in July and then trying 
to back out of the consequences at the end of the month ; 
or the Tsar, unwillingly pushed into mobilisation, feebly 
explaining that it meant nothing, afraid to go on, and 
still more afraid to go back. There is, of course, nothing 
new in this, but Herr Ludwig gives an absorbing picture 
of the mentality of European leaders at the critical period 
when war was hanging in the balance. 

A work so comprehensive as Mr G. L. Apperson’s 
historical dictionary of ‘English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases’ (Dent) successfully resists a compact 
judgment. Despite its seven hundred pages and more, 
and the eight or nine years that have gone to its com- 
pilation, it cannot be complete, or anything like complete, 
for proverbs and proverbial phrases are as instinct to the 
English tongue and as frequent as the flowers that bloom 
in the spring. To browse through this book is, however, 
a fascinating exercise and pastime. With a diligence 
which has not destroyed the humanity or the curiosity 
of it, the author has traced the history of thousands of 
proverbs through the centuries ; and from such an over- 
whelming harvest where shall we pluck an ear for sample ? 
We turn, by chance, to ‘ Curtain Lectures ’ and find that the 
expression began with Juvenal, was used by Quarles and 
Pope, and Combe in ‘ Syntax in Search of a Wife,’ to 
attain its apotheosis with Douglas Jerrold and the unfor- 
gettable Mrs Caudle. And that sample must be enough 
by which to measure the quality of this large and excellent 
gleaning, for once started on the enterprise it is difficult 
to stop. 

Under the title of ‘A Miscellany’ (Macmillan) Dr 
A. C. Bradley has gathered a number of his older and 
less-important introductions and addresses ; and, although 
the volume has not the fresh interest or value of his more 
serious works, it provides pleasant mental company, and 
is useful in resuming chapters of pre-War thought on 
things literary. Some of his briefer papers, such as those 
on ‘Scene Endings in Shakespeare,’ and ‘ Monosyllabic 
Lines and Words in English Verse and Prose,’ are mere 
fragments from a professional workshop, dry and sapless ; 
but ‘ Feste the Jester,’ the jewel of this garnering, is not 
unworthy of the author of the ‘Oxford Lectures on 
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Poetry.’ As with the famous essay on Falstaff, it has 
sympathy and imagination. There are thoughtful essays 
on Jane Austen, on Wordsworth in relation to German 
Philosophy, on Coleridge and Shelley, and on Inspiration, 
which is, however, rather carefully wrought than inspired. 
The most moving of the contents of the book is the 
opening chapter on ‘The Reaction against Tennyson,’ 
written before the War and evidence of the little way 
made by the Victorian Poet Laureate in recovering his 
lost popularity. Professor Bradley, in 1914, saw signs of 
the revival and estimated the considerations which would 
detract from his absolute return. Tennyson is much 
where then he was, and it is evident that the reaction 
inevitable after excessive adulation had not in it the full 
impulse to recovery which restores an old balance. His 
great qualities of chiselled lines and verbal music cannot 
yet counteract the often childish sentimentality and 
ordinariness of the thought. 

The third volume of Dr Ernest A. Baker’s full 
‘History of the English Novel’ (Witherby) has now 
reached us. Dealing with the later romances and the 
establishment of Realism, its author at last is approaching 
the province of the Novel proper. Hitherto, among 
imaginative prose-writers there had been rather a groping 
after form, as in the fiction of the Elizabethans, than a 
recognition of its artistic necessity ; but with the strength- 
ening of their sense of reality, if only for a time, and the 
clipping of the wings of fantasy, the necessity of form 
and symmetry in the works done grew more effective. 
This development is seen through the fact that the out- 
standing figures in this third volume are Bunyan, Defoe, 
and Swift. Despite the allegory through which the first 
and third of this mighty trio expressed their truths, every 
one of the three was a master of reality. The allegory 
in their case was the flimsiest disguise. Christian and 
Mr Badman, as the manikins of Lilliput and the monsters 
of Brobdingnag, with their strengths, weaknesses, fads, 
and prejudices, were men very like ourselves; and so it 
was with Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and the living 
company which marched out of the heart and mind of 
Daniel Defoe. Dr Baker has wrought securely. He 
safely withstands a shrewd testing; and although his 
work is sound rather than touched with inspiration, its 
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authority is none the worse for that. We pass to some 
recent fiction. 

It is something of a slight on modern criticism that 
so unusually admirable a romance as ‘To the Sun’ © 
(Murray) should have been inadequately noticed or 
blindly looked at by the critics ; but the times are rapid, 
there is no speed limit anywhere nowadays; the book- 
world is ever in spate; and the younger generation of 
reviewers is often in too much of a hurry to distinguish 
between the good and the pretentious. Nevertheless, 
this romance is absolutely of first-rate quality. It 
convinces as a story as well as satisfies the eager and 
jealous demands made when historical persons are 
brought on the literary stage. The author, Mr. A. E. 
Fisher, has steeped himself in Elizabethan times, lore, and 
literature, and, greatly daring, has made Shakespeare his 
central character. We see the poet on the journey to 
London, already showing gleams of his genius through 
passages and observations heard and spoken, which were 
to glow to immortality in the plays, and also we see 
already those human weaknesses which, following his 
young surrender to Anne, brought him to his passion for 
the Dark Lady, with its remorse and dross. And so 
through the whole personal and artistic career of the 
man. In the detail of the Dark Lady, and others, the 
author had to indulge some liberties of the imagination ; 
but such inevitable departures into regions of conjecture 
are legitimate and do not detract from the great worth 
of the book which is at once a legitimate study of Shake- 
speare’s personality, spiritual and artistic growth, and 
environment, and also a charming, moving, and compelling 
story. 

The crude simplicities merged with the extraordinary 
complexities of the negro race find brilliant expression 
and illustration in Paul Morand’s morbid ‘ Black Magic’ 
(Heinemann), wherein we are especially shown the 
naked, tremendous savage when the veneer of white 
civilisation has been removed and he has relapsed to the 
natural strength and lusts of his primal state. It is the 
supreme irony of this hour that throughout Europe and 
America, where the black is held—if not in dislike or 
contempt as generally it is, but at best as a working 
chattel—that his violent rhythms of jazz or spiritual 
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should have conquered his conquerors and be at once a 
tyranny, an obsession, and evidence of the spread of 
decadence. Every one of the eight stories in this powerful 
study of the Negro is full of insight, wit, and pathos. We 
are brought to realise the tragedy lurking behind him and 
the insistent call of Africa to her strayed, foiled ebony 
child. It was so with ‘Congo,’ the actress-dancer, 
endowed with genius and jewels, who yet was haunted by 
the crudest superstitions of her race and thereby brought 
to doom; with Dr Vamp who, although an idealist and 
leader, yet, falling to madness, returned at once to 
shouting savagery ; with the luxurious Pamela Freedman, 
who hoping to hide the taint in her blood was discovered, 
cruelly tricked, and thereby brought indirectly to natural 
security and happiness as an African squaw, of the value 
of three cows. ‘ Black Magic’ is a vivid contribution to 
the colour question, skilfully done, and with all its special 
pleading a work of attractiveness and of truth. 

If the test of good burlesque is laughter—as it is— 
then Miss Rachel Ferguson, one of the brighter spirits 
of ‘Punch,’ is amply justified in her nonsense auto- 
biography of ‘Sara Skelton’ (Besant). It displays the 
attitudes and mannered insincerities of spoilt stage 
favourites with such delicious exaggerations that the 
absurd truth is nicely pointed and a mirthfulness that 
does the heart good is produced. Sometimes the heroine’s 
malapropisms and verbal inventions are a little obvious, 
thereby losing the touch of innocent unconsciousness 
which makes them comic; but this stricture is brought 
in rather to balance the justified praise than to find fault 
with a jolly book. It all is the kindest fooling; and 
although every leading lady, spoilt by flattery and the 
pictorial humbug of the press, may find herself in some 
ways pilloried in this second Sara, she will lack even the 
modicum of humour with which the species is sometimes 
endowed, if she does not join the chorus of delight. We 
proceed to a work of serious appeal. 

How the Poor live, was an inquiry, a cry, an accusa- 
tion, a warning, vigorously sounded forty and more 
years ago, and still to be heard by the consciences and 
hearts of the sympathetic; even although systems of 
doles and the extravagance of some Boards of Guardians 
appear to have dulled its insistency. For deepest 
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poverty, squalor, the slums, still are with us, and the 
problem they represent is now seen to be something 
beyond an immediate and heaven-sent solution. In 
‘Jipping Street ’ (Longmans), Miss Kathleen Woodward 
details the impressions of her childhood, and moves the 
heart with her simple and sincere narrative ; for in that 
slum at the other end of London Bridge, with its noise 
and its smells, to which those of jam, malt, and pickles 
lend a sort of artistic refinement, she met hardship and 
human misery face to face. Many are broken through 
such environment, some become rebels. Yet others there 
are who bear the hopeless burden with a deep spiritual 
courage, which they do not know is either courageous or 
spiritual. Of such were the author’s mother, who fought 
her battle of the wash-tub, keeping her invalid husband 
and family of six; and Lil, who baffled misery with a 
smile, and especially Jessica Mourn, the illiterate whose 
life was a glad service of helpfulness to others. This 
book should be read not only because it is a truthful 
witness to the brave, over-burdened lives that too many 
live, but also for its reason, sweet charity, and sense of 
human comradeship, which are stimulating and lovely. 
Whether Donn Byrne, had his life been spared and 
not brought to a sudden tragical end, would have won 
for himself a place of enduring greatness in romantic 
literature, is a question that cannot now be answered ; 
but this is assured, that the originality of theme and 
phrasing, the colour, the wit and humanity of his fiction, 
gave promise of greatness to come. His pen had poetry, 
vitality, and light. He could build a picture with a 
touch ; and now his tale of art is ended. His last novel, 
‘The Power of the Dog’ (Sampson Low) carries us 
back to the days of Castlereagh, who is the villain of the 
piece with full measure and to overflowing. At the other 
historical extreme is Napoleon, whose faults are as 
warmly idealised as the Anglo-Irish statesman is bitterly 
arraigned. But what does it matter if political prejudice 
enters, provided the entertainment is good ?—and in this 
novel it is very good; for Garrett is a hero after Donn 
Byrne’s own Irish heart, gallant, poetic, and misunder- 
stood, wedded to a lady as wrong-headed and attractive 
as woman may be. Beyond the tale proper there are 
glowing interludes and passages. That describing Napo- 
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leon in Moscow is vivid and powerful. Not the best of 
its author’s novels, it is yet for its own sake very well 
worth reading. The same thing cannot be said so surely 
of the last on our list. 

The Fortune Press is to be congratulated on its 
production of Pierre Louys’ ‘The Adventures of King 
Pausole.’ Type, paper, binding, printing, format are 
as good and tasteful as well may be, but the pity is that 
the tale had to be put into English, for although the 
translator, Mr C. H. Lumley, has done his best, con- 
scientiously and with care, those virtuous qualities are 
not enough. The author belongs to the company of 
which Anatole France was the established leader, and 
this work requires for its expression the lightest of hands, 
impudence, joy, frivolity, farce; essentials it does not 
possess. 





